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A NOTE ON TUB METHODS AND INFXUENCE OF 
C. H. B, AND ^L\RJORIE QUENNELL 
ON mST'ORY TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


By FRANK ROSCOE. MJi. 

Scmrofy iit R^ja/ S^rij ^ 

HE iubjcct of history has formed part of the school 



X cMnctdiim for ^cvctiI generations, btic k h only dumg 
recent years that any serious aitcmpi has been mack to enliven 
it with material likely to interest the youngs A centaiy ago 
schools began the practice of [rearing the dates of events as 
all-im|>ortant w‘hiic giving Iittk atcention to the events them* 


selves. 


Readers of Jane Austen will recall tiie comments, made by 
Maria and Julia Bertram on tlie attammrats of their ten-year- 
old cousin, Fanny Price: 

^*How Jong ago it is since we used to fqwt the chronoiogical 
order of (he Kings of England, wuth the dates of their accession, 
and most of the pritieipal cvttus of iheir tcignS T' 

**YeSp^' added the other, *'and of the Roman Empexors 3S low 
as Stvems/^ 

At Rugby jVmolJ introduced a fuller treatment of andent 
lustory, but for long after his death tile public schools made 
little or no ^mcmpi ro teach English history to iheir pupils. 
For younger diildrcn Mrs. Markham produced LiV//r Ar/&ur^j 
Htsfiify 9/ fkg/tffldand Oiarlcs Dtekens wrote A Gfei/dVHrj/e^ 
af Epgtimd. In the later middle of last cramr^* there were text¬ 
books mate arnhitjous in scope but even less arttactive in 
form and criutent. They treated htstory mainly as a icccotd of 
dynasties, wars and conquests^ ignoring the lives and diiings 
of ordinary men and ivomco* 

John Ridmtd Gcccn saw* the defects 0/ this kind of treat- 
mtmt, and wTOte bis SJhrl Itsj/^ry &/ fht Bag/hh Pi9p/t as a 
corrective and an example. Jlis u-ork w-as extremely uscl^ 
but the lienchdal LnBucncc w'as Jiniitcd in the main to students 
of tnaciirc }.car>- 
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The pmoEMUL oi luid industTiai developmcnr, 

changes in sofdai stnictufc, and the gtadnnl growth of tutional 
institutions ate less dcamatic and picturesque than tales of 
royal persons, glittering pageants and knightly ptouresa^ 

The ever*widening scope of histotical research has opened 
fnany difilefciit fields of 3tudT> We Kav'c to-dar rnany '*his* 
tofics”— andent, modern, political, sodal, locah cconorfk, 
religious or litetaty, with countless specialised such 

as the history of architccnire, of shijsping, of games, 
or huildings. 

Amid this vast and ill-ordered mass of facts, all fallin g under 
the general title "history/' some guidance must be given to 
the young student. Lacking a colicrent thread or due he may 
be engulfed in confusion, unable to see rhe wood for the 
trees. The tadiUonaJ Khcme is the one of which Fanny Price 
knew nothing. Oates of kings and queens, the principal events 
of their reigns, and copious attention to ^*^battle, murder and 
st^den death"—these forriKd the material of much school 
history down to a gene^ion ago. Imperfectly retained and 
distorted in outline, it furnished a softy equipment of hfe- 
torical knowledge for the BticisK dti^cii.’ There n-as need for 
a fresh presemation of history which a chiltl could follow 
with an tinderstanding proper to his years and with that 
interest which is always acoused when familiar things ate 
seen from a new angle. 

The most vivid and striking comrihution to the new method 
of treating history for young atudents was devised by C H. B, 
Quennd], in happy collabotadon with bis wife, Marjorie 
Qucnncll. Neither of them had been through the conventional 
disdplmc of WstoricaJ study and research. She is an artist bv 
training and indination, wliilc he \ns an architect to whom 
the War brought an interruption of a succcssfLth profess tonal 
^cer. He had written an excellent handbook on Norwich 
Cathedral, but he never posed os a liEetnrv expert. 

His ddef interest in architecture, ind in the eonnte of 
his practice he developed an abiding zest for examples of good 
workmanship, and a profound respect for skilled ctafiJmen 
in every Edd. The mdividuality and fitness of ihc work which 
they did in the days before mass.production gave him con- 
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IW HtStORV TEACHING 

stiui plc&suFc. Hk desire to convey something of hk owo 
knowLedge and entht^bsm was the main&pjfkig of his dTocts 
in authorship. Beginning with the dtarmmg volumes entitled 
A HiJf^ p/ w E/t^/md [Batsibrd), he and 

Mrs. Quenned went on to describe ct-ei:>^daj^ things at di£(cxcnc 
peritxls and in diiTetcnt places. 

k is hardJ^ too much to say that they made history while 
\tTidng it. By laborious research and careful selection they 
were able to present the story of people “in thcif habit as 
they lived." Skilful illustrations sapplemmted the teit, making 
the sucxessive volumes doubly interesting. The effect \i*as 
strengthened by the fo rtunate choice of a publishe r whose skiil 
in the production of books goes far beyond the practice of 
the maker of cheap “bcs^sdkrsJ' This happy cDn|iiitction of 
author, artist and publisher fiimishcd a memorable and per¬ 
manent contributlom to the list of books amiable for young 
smdtnts gf history. The general run of school text-books 
might be described as drab in appearance and in conicnts^ 
but the QuenncU books are airractive and e^'cn eriubrating 
in both ccspectfi. Wc need not wonder tliat they arc finding 
imitators and helping to raise the standard of book-production 
for schools. 

It IS fitting that readers of rhe Qucnncll hooks should hare 
in mind a word^picttire of the author Yei it u impossjbJe to 
convc)' any arlequatc impression of rhe nian, Hb chief charac¬ 
teristic wa^ an um^uenchabic enthusiasm for things rliat arc 
'^beautiful and of good reports” He would journey for miles 
to sec a wclI-buiU farm wagon or any good example of handi¬ 
craft. He had about him no trace of scif-ossuraptc nor any of 
the Windy rhetoric used by self-styled connoisseurs on art or 
archtrecture. Sometimes he would say* wsth a rueful smile, 
that he ^tis r^ignomnt lo understand the meaning of tncidcm 
dcvclopcncnts, but in truth he undcritood tliem well enough 
and formed shrewd estimates of tbdr worth. This will be 
evident to readers of his lost brxfk, Th Dajri 

(Batsford), where he describes modem industrial and agric^- 
turaJ processes and b mindful of thde significance as factors 
in the life of coming giaierations. 

In the tncfTKjry of those who knew him, C. H. B. Quenndl 
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has an assuEcd place. They will always be able to ncall vivid 
pktiues ckf one who radjated good will towards his fellows, 
treattog their tailings with whitmicaJ hvunour and exuactktg 
memment from drcoimtanccs untow'ard enough to have 
discouraged a spirit less W'cll aimed against late. He had a 
blithe heart and an uofailing scat for simple human joys. 
Childtcn loved him, the sure pcTception of youth enahliitg 
them to see in him one who wsts ready to share their interests 
w'uhoui assuming the aits of a mentor. 

This turn link with childltood was of a piece with tl^ man, 
for he retained to the end the enquiting Spirit and quiitk 
enthusiasms of youth. He died on December 5, A fitting 
epitaph for him might be found in the words of Robert 
Louis Stevenson t 

“Every heart that luw beat strong and cheenutly bat left a 
hopeful impulse behind It in the wriild, and bettered the con¬ 
dition of mankind.^’ 


NOTE OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO 
THIRD EDITION 

My thanks are due to the Victoria and Jiilbcrt Museum for 
the paintiiigs reproduced r.m Plates 3^3, 38(1), i am indchied 
to Mr. Sydney R. Jones for Fig. tfi, from bis "Village Womes 
of England," in the Baisford Bntish Heritage series. Plates 
9 and la were taken for the publishers by Mr. Will F, 
Taylor. Great Queen Street. W.C.a, and Plates ji and ja 
from Blome's "Gentleman’s Recreation" were reproduced 
from 3 copy kindly provided by Messrs. J. and E. Bumpus 
Ltd. Most of the other engavings are from materia! in the 
publishers* eollcctioiii. 
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PREFACE 

W E diould likt to ^tart VduiTsc H of our book by 
thankini; our rcrrkwcrs and read^n for thdt kindly 
tcccpdou ofYolnmc I; the more* because they did not leganl 
it as ft pictucc'book. 

Our work has been done for boys and girb of any age, and 
we hope it will be useful in providing nk background for schcx>l 
historj^ Icsson^^ and make the historical figures more real by 
houfiing and clothing them^ shoeing the games they played 
and the things they fashioned- But from our own stand point 
we slidl liflvc failed, unless wt can as well interest oui readers 
in the wAyL-*tings were made* and encourage them to make 
and do thing? themBcIvK* 

But leaving craftsman-ship till Eater on* we think a yteat 
mistake h made in not seeking eo inicrest boys and girls in 
arcliitectute, ci>stutTiej and the arts generally^ One can so well 
argue back from the details of churchy house^ and dress^ to 
the characteristjes of the people who have produced them. 
In Volume 1 we acknowledged our indebtedness to a chart 
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tHEPACE 


prepared by Mr. H. F. T. Ciwpcr. This is an exceedingly 
intciestlng production. A tuge sheet of paper has been divided 
into twenty spaces across its width, by hve in its height. This 
gives 100 spaces, to each of which is aliotted ten years. Ihe 
chart starts at the top left-hand comer and leacLs across the 
page, and each column has the names of kings and queens, 
and of all the splendid work and \corkmcn, for tooo yeaas. 
Different coloured inks are used. Architecture Is black, and 
we con tnce at the beginning the early work at Wmehester, 
Ely, Tewkesbury, nnd St. Albans. In the thirteenth century 
the columns are deep with names of all the cathedrals, but 
not so much space Is occupied in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and Gothic architecture declines a-ith the Church 
which produced it. Painting is red, and the first entry is 
Gmabue, b. 1140. then Giotto, b. ti6S, and then across the 
columns and the cemuries is a stately procession of those who 
have sought to express the idea] of beauty. Poets have green; 
the historians, dramatists, and essayists, purple; but surely 
the poets should have had the purple pat^es. 

The use of the chart, and wc think every school should 
have, or, better jtiU, nuke one, is that in a very short time, 
as one studies the waves of cotouied names, there comes a 
recognition of great tnovemems, which express all the hopes 
and ftspiiations of a people. The sturdiness of Nortnan archi¬ 
tecture is as typical a$ the grace and beauty of tlic thirteenth- 
century work. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries showed 
little organic structural devclopmctii, and seemed to have few 
impulses. Decoration uas overlaid on oJdcr forms. In this 
VoJutne n of our book wc have tried to show how all the 
old building, with its furniture, the dresses of the people, and 
their games, were not playthings, or the sport of fashion as 
now-, but history in stone, wood, and fabrics. 

Tlicn wc hope our book may help boys and ^Is to come 
to a proper decision as to what "job of work'* they will take 
up later on. The grown-ups have on alamung way of closing 
down on you, and suddenly demanding, ‘*Now then, what 
arc you going to be?’' and one docs not know; so jar too 
fF^uently the naturalist becomes a bank clerk, the tinker a 
tailor, and the soldier a sailor—which is all so much waste, 
and the cause of great unhappiness. 
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We hjL\"c tried to present work $$ a joyous sort of business, 
and here we think our readers may say, "Now we have lost 
fkitb in yo\i\ it is dtilk and dreary — sec how miserable the 
grow*n-ups loot. We convict you of a thumping fabrication/- 
Our reply to this is, that we arc quite sure that in the old days 
the craftsman enjoyed his job, or he not have taken 

jo*much trouble to make quite ordinary things beautiful. If 
for the last hundred years the reverse im come to be the 
ease, from the historical point of view sticfa a period is only 
a spasm in the old world's pain; the future belongs to the 
boys and girls of to-day, and they ranst alter things, improve 
them^ and think of other things than money. 

We should also like to have drawn a parallel between 
football and architecture, and shown !iow the best results are 
obtained by tcam-Tvork, rather than by the Individual star 
performer, Wie w^ant to interest our readers In evetydAy 
things, because never was there a peried in the world's history 
when these were of greater important^. We are constantly 
comiiig up against such phraser now^adays as "'Increasing 
Production" and “Rate of Exchange.” 

W^e all know that the Great War meant the samficc of 
many of the bat and nob Ic5t lives m the country; that we 
are all richer by this In one way, and much poorer in another 
needs Uttle emphasis. We have also wasted enormous quan- 
dtits of the materials w e need for living. Oor ironi coal* wood, 
and all kinds of other things, have been wrought into shells^ 
and atplodcd ; built into ships, and sent to the bottom of the 
sea by enemy submarines. So when tl^t statesmen talk of the 
necessity for increasing production, they mean of all the 
materials, and everyday things, we need for our life and trade; 
not that we n«td more Treasury- notes^ or money. 

If the thk'Tg is mere important than money, then it is 
obvious that while we are increasing production, it will be 
as well to imiutaln out reputatinri for making good things^ 
We can only do this if the makers are happy and contenred, 
and think they aie fairly treated. 

Now' as to whai is meant by the ^Tlate of Exchange. Boys 
and girb often hear that foreign countries will allow os some¬ 
times morc^ and sometimes less, for the British pound, and 
there is some excuse for thinking that it is a rate of exchange 
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of money; but this is not cht; case—tfi mahty it U out old 
friend, the cven ciay thing* tliaE is being exchmged. Lee us 
sec how this works. Gneat Britain is a stoall placcp with % 
large population^ and we esmnOE pif^dnos all our foiKl, or the 
raw materials we need for our indusm ■ but we possess coaL 
iron, and clever titirkmen- We gi> to South Amerira, and in 
effeci say to the people there, "We will exchange ploughs And 
locomotives for your com and cattle": and this they arc glad 
to do, because they cannot tnahe machinery, aiid they grow 
tnorc foodUtu^ than they can consume. During the war we 
could not produce the things which other countries wanted, 
and offered them money instead, hut this was of little use, 
unless with ir, from some other cauntr>'^ they could obtain 
the desired everyday things A$ these became scarcer aJJ over 
the world, money had less purchasing powrer. 

The smtesmen^ then^ want to increase pnaduction^ so that 
not only may we be ahk to siq>piy our cw^ needs, but J^vt 
something over to eshange for raw materkis and food. So 
the everyday thing is mote impommi than money, and 
triumphs over it, and, sudi being the ease, quite deserves a 
little historj* of its own. But our space is limited, our subject 
largc^ and our ow’ti knowdedge smoJI, so we cannot do more 
tbm present an outline sketch, and if we eon but simulate 
our readers' iiuerest, they themselves must fill in those w^ide 
open spaces which we Imve only skirted. 

iFARJORlE Ji3it> C, IL 0. QUE^CNELL 

Our thanks arc due to the friends w-ho have helped us! 
Mr. H, VV. Burrows and Mn Gentry of Braintree^ for informa¬ 
tion on mills* Mfi A. Rc^5ling of Chelmsford, iw the of 
gun-locks from his collection, from which our drawings were 
mode, Mr, R. Morton Naticc has again been of the greatest 
assistance with otir ships; and Miss ChmchilJ hdped with 
information as to libraries. 

We have gained very much faun the follow ing books, and 
recommend thein tti such of our ecaders as desire fuller 
infoonarion on any of die subjects: 
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Arfbitfitmrt -— 

Tlnglnh Gothic Churches r CtiAU.^ W- NLA. (Balffoi^dO 

The Sfeny of Anrhltcctiirc in England. J vqlv Waiter Hp 
G oDVRfiYk ESA>, F.RJJ 3 ,A. (Batifcvd,) 

The Style* of Englbh ArchiteOiirr.Two sexier of Liigt dugnmi and 
liandboc^ka, AaTfifa Stratton. FiS^A,, RR.LB.A. fRanford.} 
--l/fiWxiwa snd CafidSnff— 

, The Fokto] CaTcku in Rrqinald Bt.ciMri£iJ 3 and 

F. Ini-gd TnoMAf. 'l[M!;»ciriili 3 n^ *851.) 

Garden Cnfi in Etimpe. H. tNxno (BatUbrd, t^icd 

Oriniial Gardening. Sir WiU-tAM CiEAifiiifii. 1774* 

Syitcmi AgiirultuiaE. Wokudoe, 

^gLukTa Improvcnicni. CaptaiK ^'aiteji Bimi. 

Sylir#* Joiifi Evet.tn. fThc djariit) 

Hum-Hoeing Huibandry. JtniHO Tlii.. 

Tbe Irni^lcmciTii of AgrknkurCr All*s Ra.vtou£. ii4j. 

Cittivb HiV/A^r—^ 

HiiUJi-)' of the Cithcdnd Chmch of \X^clla+ EowARti A. Fpluluaj^. 
(MaemUlRn, 18704) 

— 

Kistoiy of Coachef, G. A, Tjirupf* (Kerhy ^ Endears. sStt^ 
Drtij — 

Dren and Hahiu, Jnwu Strutt^ 

lintotic Coaoinkf V FAAKCja M- Kellx Anri PmTcaaof JLi-SDOEfit 
SciT'^MtE, (Barsfetdi 

A Sbor^ Hiatoij of Costuene and Armourp chiedy m England^ 
id^6-iSo:^. Same aurhofi. r to]b, (Eaufuid^ 

Ettfs/Viip#— 

History of HiigUah rnmiiEire. &. BiiltcOi) 

'llic Library of Dcooratii'c Art. 4 vob. Francts Lentc^n and 
iVtAhCAMErr JoonnAiN. ^BdUforTL) 

— 

Hottbcs of Other Days. Thomas WRinift. (Tcuhner Co.) 

ELirty RotaisSanec Ac^hitceton: in En^nd^—Crowtli of liie 
En^LUh Home—TTu: Engllili Iliimci J* A. Gotch. (Bai^furd;.) 
Later Renat^iirc ArdaiEecture bi England- Bei-OiEft and 
Macamtnzt. (Bnisfordd 

"Country Idfc." for lia a|dciidid llksmtinntof oEd work. 

Irwtrvrk — 

j. Star Kin GAiitNiiA. (BaEaford^ 

„ (H.Nf. Siaiit:>nefy Office^ f^i-i.) 

The Caie of Booka, J. W. (GuiibtlLlge Uiiiv. Frea.) 

AfuAfV ujpff Afez/nd/ Jntfraimnij^ 

A History of hlmicKi inutmoiema. A. J. Hipis4ln 3( juid William 
G lniii. (Adam dt Chaiies BUckp liSed 
Old Epgikh inurumciiia €f Ft Wt GAi-jijK. (Methuen^] 





Plaint Euj Introduciicm to Pnctieald Mmickc* let downc io 

thi form of n Dmiog:Ut« *597- 

The School* of Eo^land. Ah F. Lhach. (Mcthuco. 1915.) 

Tlit Oid GraT n mtf Schooli- l-mtuK Wat^m. (Carahtid^e 
Uolrcni^ PrtSSj 1916.} 

SmI Lijf— 

Ejiglitli CbUdM ia thc Olikn TimEL. Eii£AA^t Gopfast* * 
AmuseOicTUa of Old London. Vt-. DouLtPK# 

TuAltt"* Social (Qisdl.) 

The Microcofim oi London- R- AcmhKaissi, tlli- 
Mkioa»m;orr* Pianfc^ltie Ddbeatkia of the Act*. Agrlcultufc* 
Mijuilactujcj, euUf. of Gtcat BtitniDii W, tL Ftse, 

Lotidma Illu*tr*tA» Robert Wilkinson. iSx^. 

Douce^s lliiHtfatHl Sintkctpcm^ 

Pro^n***c9 and PageAcit* of Quceo ELkahcth- 

TlirouKh Efiyknd on* Side Saddle. (Ttic Diary of Cmua Fiemn'c*.) 

Tbt Hod, Mib. GliiKi?iTiiS+ fBSsS, 

Old Eiigliah Houtchold Life. GufmODE (BiurQTd.) 

England in Tudor Tltntfl- L^ F+ Sai^mak, (BalEford.) 

The Life lod Wort of fhe Engllih People through ihi: Ccaiufita. 
DoREmiT Hariclet and Maroaai-t EluOt, £ toIil, 
{l^atsfcirdi) 

Sju^rff — 

Sports and Paatimci. Joseph Stultt- i&io. 

Old EngliiK Sporting Print! and BookiH 

The Bookt of Hnming. TerjiMiv^iM-R- 157^ {Oilord, t^oB,) 

The Boohe of FalctmriE. Tuiucrville. 1575. 

GcndcEnaD^c Recreation. R. ScouEh iCfi£p 
Tojtj— 

Toy* of Other DifS- Mn, Neville jACtsONV 

rhildg Efi^a I'oy* of Bygone Days. By Kakl Gh^muRh (Biiaford.) 

NOTE TO THIRD EDITION fFlFTH IMPRESSION) 

The death of my huffhantl mt the close of iflJS ttteniy yean* 
contliiuuot eolblxiraiiuD hai meant ihut I have had CO undertake ^inglc- 
hxndcd the |:ev|s1dI 3 of rhis voluine fcir its third edition^nd lifili iitiprcs- 
■ion. At it hid lu be rc-set, 1 bvve takcii the oppomuiiiy 10 carry our 
r fnidy thorough cc?»ioii on the line* whJdh 1 fed he wnulil hirmdrhn vc 
adopted, eliminating pH$Aagcr ind iUuMiraibm which could he replaced 
by mftifer of greater prdreikitl intereit^ and thui lending lx> a mole 
systcmelic ticatrnent, 'n-hile tLddirtgg in oollibontion with ibe IHiblifhcrs, 
further Colonr dlRwiog* and half-tone and line tUiulntioni which icexDcd 
ippruprhife and not uruncaetive^ though prcicreing the mahi Uod of the 
work unchorngcEL [ can only hope that in fti new fotni the volume WlU 
commend it&c^ at in the patr lo the different circles by whom the lerict 
baa been appreciated. 

Stpfimhir 1957* 
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CHAPTER 1 


SIXTEENETH CENTURY 


T he sixteenth cctmixy is of the ^ rentes c interest to tis* 
because it marks the chuge from this Middle Ages to 
the modern world we now live in, and this change, though 
not heralded by conquest^ was m reality a far greatex tine than 
tliat w'hich followed the coming of the Nommns in 1066* la 
VoL I we sidd that the Conquemr was iKporLsihle for 
introduction into EngUtid of a new set of ideas, and in 
same way the sUteenth century marked a general change 
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spirit, wbida altered the whole au£]iX>k o£ the people and 
therefore the appearance of everyday things, 

William's new ideas of io&6 were earefutty ^rra/ted rm to 
those of the Anglo-Sasons. He knit the countn' cogethtr by 
FcudalisnL This, at its best, was something Terr good, because 
it was the acceptance of the prindpk of service. The faith of 
men was not disturbed, but tatber $ticngthcned, by the wtk 
of good tneo like Lanfranc and Anselm. Froude, the nine- 
teentb-cenrury’ historum, said the Churchmen lubd the State^ 
and "^they were allowed to rule became they desert ed to mic, 
and in the fullness of tcvercnce kings and nobles bent bdbfe 
a power which was neater to God than (heir own.” Things 
were done and made, land wa5 held, and lives lived more in 
common than nowadays; to borrow was theifitess, to lend 
usury. The Gothic cathedral the work, not of one man, 
but of many, and still remains as one of the finest conceptions 
of mankind. 

Towards the end of the Ntiddle Ages people had become 
restless, the old standards were being overthrown, and there 
did not seem any fit to take their pbee. In the old days men 
had worked together, and accepted the pricciple of service; 
for the latter the sixteenth century substituted that of competi* 
tion. tt was ihonghi that if man worked against eiuui, then 
everybody's w'lls w'ould be sharpened, and the world go 
forward. The indryiduol begins to step out of the crowd and 
beckon to us, 

Froude contrasts the difietcncc betw'cen the two Ideals in 
this way ; ”In these times of ouj^, well-regulated scifolmcss 
is the recognized rule of action—every one of us is expected 
to look out first for Iiimself, and take cate of Jus own interests. 
At the time I speak of, the Church ruled the State with the 
auihority of a ccjitsdence^ and self-interest, os a moih-^ of 
action, was only named to be abhorred”—but this was u^ritten 
in I Sliy, and w^ould not be so true now a$ it was then. If it 
wcie possible for a hoy or girh who reads thia hook^ to meet 
a boy who w'cnt to the sixieenth-ccnmry school, ilhistrated in 
Fig., they would find they had a great deal in common, 
not only in the things they used, but what is more important, 
in ihe things they thought abouCp But if our readers could be 
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taken back to Lhe Eton that Henrj- vt founded, then the case 
would be reversed, and one boy would not undcrscand the 
other AC al!i their outlook on life would be quite different, 

ft may help us to understand better the position of ajhtus 
at the bcginnijig of the sixteenth century if we consider how 
soda] life was divided up. 

William Mardson m tjjy placed the people of Engbnd 
into four classes, mmely! gcniknicn, that is, princts, lords, 
men of title, and squires or crpuncf;^^ gcutletncn holding land; 
dtizens or burgesses, these comprising the new da$s that w^as 
rapidly risitig and bccotning of Incrcadng importajice, the 
merchants and riaderSj* the rast new middle ckss of England, 
trading at home and overseas, and pcopflug the City of 
Ijondon. 

Then came the farmers and yeomen, culti^^ators and pro¬ 
ducers of the goods sold and of foodstuff i and lastly the 
artificcts and labourers who worked for hire but did not own. 
These men^ formerly villeins^ by the end of the reign of 
Henry vnj were nearly all free men. ijmd was changing i^ds4 
the suppression of the monastcdcs and the transfimmee of 
Urge tracts of land to the Crown^ and from there by gift or 
purchase to new owners, led to dimlnurioa of cuJrivarion, 

These men, to w horn the land was a commerctaJ asset and 
not a personal inheritance, led by ibe increasing importance 
of the w'ool tradCi gtajfcd sheep instead of cultivating^ even 
enclosing common land, thereby halving the labour needed 
and throwing many out of work- For ite reason also, rents 
began to be paid m money Icistciad of w^ork, Uter the cause 
of much diffirultv% for wbcrcas a man could pay his landlord 
by working certain hours for him^ it wa$ vastly more difficult 
lo itnd outside work with pay in order to £bd the money for 
*hc rent. Elizabeth, to help the cause of the lahouicR, passed 
a law that no cottage was to be built in less then lour acres 
of lantb ^ihg in this way to give them some means of liveli¬ 
hood. Many a poor man planted on this land cabbages, 
radishes, turnips, parsnips, carrots, melons, pompons (pump¬ 
kins), and kept a pig or cow; "by which^** as William 
Harrison says^ *^he and hh poor household liveth as their 
principal food, sith, they can do no better," A collection of 
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Eli^alxrtliaa simll holdinpi is swn in PL 2 ^ ^hich is tik^ 
ffom a contempoiary map of part of tht parish of Kradwcll- 
on-Sca, Essex. 

Harrison speaks of ihc grooving evils connected with 
increasing trade. He says that whereas in past times mto 
nmdc goods and sold thern^ now tniddlcmcn in the markets 
cat Mp the glower's profits, that purveyors take np butter^ 
eggs* cheese, pigs* capons, hem, rfiickcns* hogs* h^n, and 
such-like ill one nmrket, and sufler their wives to sell them in 
another or to the poulterers of Lc-ndoo^ 

‘‘Wheftby*^* be says, "also 1 gather that die maintenance 
of a superfluous number of dealers in most trades is one of 
the greatest causes why the prices of things become exc^sim" 
Markets w^crc held once a week in all towns and alJ things 
needed for household use were to be sold and bought there i 
large fairs were usually held once or twice in tlie year. 

Shops were increasing rapidly in the toims, and these were 
usually a single room levd with Uic street, the shutter of 
which let down to form a. counter and a sign hung above 
denoted (he trade. At first the rciom behind was often used 
for the making of the goods to be sold, but as time went on 
the shop became the place where goods were “brought” to 
be sold, rather than **inade” to be sold. 

As the tuw'ns grew, new houses were erected with little 
regard to space or place, and the stioecs became narrow and 
overcrowded. Generally ill paved, with all the house mbhish 
thrown our into them, and ill lit except where the wealthier 
inhabitants were obliged by Jaw to bang out latithoms, the 
streets cannot have been pleasant to walk in. During' the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, scavengers and dust-carts 
were appointed to clear the rubbish in the streets, and a 
number of leading citizens were bound to keep Jeaihcr backets 
of water and great fish hooks in readiness in case of fire. Two 
form pumps worked with wheels were also set up to supply 
(he diy with water, also a help in ease of fire, which was a 
great danger in the narrow congested streets of wooden or 
timber-framed housc^s. 

With distress in the country the labourers moved towards 
the town, and overcrowding grew' and w'jth it sJums, Farts 
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of Ijondon become plogxic spot* of povcm ^ filth und vice 
were TBrnp^jitn A Uw was made "One house ooe tacnily,^^ but 
it ^ras a jaw impossible to enforce Ln the rabbit u^arren* of 
housing* and another legii^Jation forbade the erection of 
building* on hitherto unoccupied parts of the citv^ But these 
lu^ures wete powerless to srem the infiiix of the unanplojred 
and unemplovTihle, or to ptevent thdr hcrdlfig together In 
the dark and obscure parts oi the town. Grkens out 
after dark dated not vcntiuo 
unaccompanied^ and with 
lanterns and swnords prepared 
themseh'cs for any chance 
cnCCmntcr with robbers or 
cnc-thioars lurking in the 
shadow's on theit way hoine. 

Many tjf these uncmj.doyed 
joined together into great 
bands and roamed over the 
coujimsidc^ pilfering^ rob¬ 
bing, and terrifying wluilc 
villages with tltdr law^Jm 
num^TS. 

The nursery rhyme **Thc 
beggars arc coming to Lon¬ 
don Town” (Pin 5) was then 
no mere jingle, but a mcuacc 
which caused all the dtberts 
on the outskirts to put up their shutters and to barricade 
themselves in their house*, driving so Jiar as was possible 
their beasts into safety. Edward vt vt^a* so moved by a 
sermott of Bishop Ridley cfniceming the plight of the 
great poverty-sirickcn hordes in parts of Ijondon* tljai he 
wrote in I he lx>rd Mayor anti ihmugh him a committee 
formed 10 inquire into the mattef and tuially three houses 
ivcre foundedt ^'^Graic Friars/' now^ QitisFs Hospital for 
poor children, St+ Tliomos of Southwark> and St- Bartholomew 
in Smiihiicld for at least iqq lUi^cascd persons: and Bridewell, 
a prison to punish idle and vagabond persons. In 1:569 
there w^ such a horde of beggars apjiroaching London that 
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the cotporadon being apprised of it^ licadlci were appoinicd 
to issraiA for them to send off the abk-bcJcUed to Bridewell 
the diseased to St. IJartIitJlomew''s Ho^phal^ and the children 
to Christas Hospital. 

J Henty vn served iin apprctideeship 
I of poverty and knew the value of money; 

^ he M^'as nor lo be itinpced Into wars abroad^ 

unless he could make them pajp but pre* 
fciTcd to devote aJL his attcntioii to borne 
aSalrs. 

Certainly when lie died in 150^1 be left 
England la an inilnitcly better position 
than when he came tx> the throne, and 
he bad safely bridged the transitional 
period between the Middle Ages and die 
Renaissance. 

Bacon said of the hrst Tudor kingj that 
he deserved to tank with Louis xi of 
France and Ferdinand of Aragon as '^the 
three magi of kings of these agcs.*^ 

Now' Ice us pass to a considcrarion of 
die cven-diiy things in England in the 
sixteenth century^ and see what the people 
looked like. 

The coloured plate, VI 4, shows the 
costume of ihe time. In Volp 1 we saw 
how" the middle part of the fifteenth cenmry 
WM a period of great cxtravaganccp and 
dre^ss W'as made to distort rather Ehan 
clothe the hgtire. Men's garments either 
trailed on the ground or w'ere cut 
exct: 5 sjvcly shorc^ headdresses were mon¬ 
strous, and shoes so Long and pointed tltat they were 
fastened up to the knee. It is curiotis to notice how each 
period has its ow^n type of design, and how this runs 
through everything made during that time. Tlie •Ektall of 

* FfontilLc wai one who bought goods on the uay to timrVef; 
Regrator one wbrj enrsted 1 corner in in ihc natket. A certam cure 
for protitecring. 



Fig, 4 .^—Ffotstri- 
Icrand Rfiigtdioc 
of Markens and 
Fcyfici ind 
VitiJlact,* 150$ 
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Gftccnth-Ccutury jnctilecture \ras reflected in ihc dress, and 
when tbc Renaissance came, ihc stimcwhat pointed foims of 
the Gothic period changed and became like the architecture, 
round and ftdlei in character. 

Now in the rdgn Cff Edward iv thb spirit of estiavagance 
began to die out. and dress thcicfotc became gradually simpler. 
TUs continued until the end of the reign of Henry to 
which period belong the first two figures of our tIJtistration. 
PL 4, Notice the dress of the lady. The surcoat has quite 
disappeared, and her gown is simple. The bodice is rrt square 
to show the white partclct at the neck, and fits the figure 
closely. The sleeves are full and the skirt is gathered into the 
waist with a jewelled belt. Under-sleeves were worn, probably 
attached separately. The high hcad-dttss has giv^ pla« to a 
flat kctchicf-likc covering. The man standing with thb lady 
wears a flat velvet cap and a tunic and hose covered hy a 
loose full gown with hanging sleeves. Notice Ws shoes, which 
ate simpler and more natntsd in shape than hiihciixi. In these 
two figures we have a good example of a style in its inter' 
mediate stage, before it has Itad time to become exaggerated, 

andsospodt. 

The second lady belongs to the next reign, that ot Hen^ 
virr. Her bodice is stiffened, also the skirt, which b open in 
the front to show a richly embroidered hirtic. Her hanging 
sleeves arc fastened back so that the beautiful brocaded lining 
is displayed. The undcT-slceves am slit from elbow to wrist 
and puifrd with lawn, For the first time we sec nifHcs at the 
wrbi. The kcrdiierhas been aJiercd and the ends are caught 
up on to the top, fonniug a three-cornered head-dress. 

The interchange of courtesies between Henry vtii and the 
French Court led to a great influx of French fashions, and 
mcn^s dress became caremely rich and heavy. Every gwi^t 
worn by the second man in this itlusiratian is wonderfully 
slashed, laced, and embroidered. The outer c<»t is of velvet 
ot heavv silk, and (s lined wtih fur; the short breeches or 
trunks hidden by his doublet arc of the same maictial. The 
sleeves arc bolstered and slashed. The doublet or inner coat 
is also ricfalv trimmed, and ihough in this illustmuon it is 
closed, it was often opened to display a richly embroidered 
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skirc Of French chema^ beneath. The sbiheij shoes ire veiry 
br-oad. The flat velvet cap is pJtimed^ Etnd the gcmleimn^s 
hair is clckseJy ait^ follo\t^ing the French fashion rigorously 
enforced at the cotin of Ilenrj* vnL 

The third couple belong to the reign of Queen Elmbeth.. 
Dresses ’were slowly becoming stiffer, more ungainly, and 
more coveted with ornainen^ until the clkniu came in the 
^hape of the monstrous wheeled farthingale^ u^hich came inio 
being cowards the ktter Itaif of FJkmbeth’s reign, and listed 
well on into the ragn of James This farthingale consisted 
of a very full gaihered sldrc W'hich was stretched out over a 
large hoop round ihc hips, falling from thar* straight to the 
ground—a very unGainly and ugly fashion. Bodices were stiff 
and peaked^ and amongst wealthy women embroidered with 
gold and to an attraf>rdirtary degree (see PL 4)+ 

arc of Spanish origin. They began as cambric colkes {notice 
the second imn^s costume), and bcitame larger and more 
pljcatcd and w‘lEed^ until simikr to thoie on the third couple 
in the picture; these, howevcf^ are very^ moderate, both in 
shape and Special sticks were used to pkit these nifis* 
called pokesticks. An alternative la^hion to thj$ wai the tycaring 
of large, fan^like collars, msidc in bwti or cambric^ these 
materiab being first hriDughr to England in this reign. These 
tan-shaped collars reached immense pri^iportionSp fiornctimes 
two or three layers of cambric being used, each whed to stand 
stiffly up and awTiy from the bead. An exampic is shown on 
the ladies in the h^] (Fig. iS)* 

An interesting bttlc account of Queen tilkabcLli^s clothing 
as a child, k gken 10 a letter from I^dy Bryan, found amongst 
State papers of the period. After Anne Boleyks disgrace and 
death, the Princes? EliKahcth was put under the care of Lady 
Bryan, and was apparently rather neglected by her father, 
Henry V[tl^ and those at Court, Jor Lady Bryan writes asking 
for dotbing for the little girl. She says^ "She {Elizabeth) haih 
neither gown, nor kink, nor pctkoai, nor no manner of 
linen, nor fore-s mixka (pinafutc$)^ nor kerchieft ^ nor rails 
(night-dress), nor body stUchets (corsets), nor handkerduE-fs^ 
nor sleevei, nor muffitrs, oor blggens (caps)/* >Sk must 
remember that children wore jusr the same dutiiing as tlicLr 
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eldcr^» so That the invenror)' of a child's needs would be 
nearly identic^ ^fith that of a gcown-^up person. Many tales 
could be told of Elizabeth's gowns when she was a Qiiccn^ 
flnd if she beked clothes in her ^outh she certainly made up 
for it in btcF ycars^ and on lier death, an Inventory thowed 
icoo dresses in Iter wardfobe. 

*An aorount of the chess that Mary Queen of Scots wore to 
her eatecution^ nmy be found interesting, perhaps to gidi: 

"Then did she apparel herself ^'tcr this imnncrp in bcuTOwed 
hair, having on her head a die$sii>g of bwn edged with bone 
lace and above that a vail (veil) of the sarrte, bowed out with 
weir (wire), and her cuffs suitable; and about her ncek^ a 
pomander chain and art Agnus E>ci hanging at a hbek dbband, 
a crudti-^ in her hand, a pair of beadis at her girdle with a 
golden cross at the end- Her uppcmiost gown was qf black 
sarin, printed, training upon the ground. w*ith long hanging 
sleeves trimmed with akom buttons of jet and pearl, the sleeves 
over her amts being cut» to gisne sight to a pair of purple 
velvet undemcath^ her kink, as bet gown* was of black 
printed satini her bodice of crim^ion saiin unkced in tiu: back^ 
the skirt being of crimson vch'ct: her stockings of worsted, 
watdict, clocked, and edged at the lop with silver^ and undet 
them a pair of white; bee shoes of Spanish leather with the 
rough side oumard/’ 

The goTvn fipohen of here would be a garment often w'om 
at this time, and sometimes colled a mandeviJIe. One can still 
be seen at the Victoria nrul Albert Mu^euin^ South Kensington, 
It was a long mantle or runic open and unfastened in the front, 
vriih long unused slcev'cs, the atm coming through an opening 
by the shoulder. 

To netum, though, to PL 4. The third lady wears a feathered 
hat^ and under iE the small Fnench hood brought into fftsbion 
by Anne qf Oeves, and still wnm. The hak W 2 b as a rule 
elaborately curled and dressed high^ and was often covered 
with a icwxlied caul or net. Many laws were in force tegatding 
dress, and ar this time citizens' wives were ohlLged to wear 
white kniEied caps of w™>llen yam, unless their husbands 
could prove themselves to be gentlemen by desceoi. In the 
reign of Queen Mary, all J^ndon apprentices wore blue gow’tis 
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in winter ftnd blue clocks in summer, witb breeches of white 
bioSidcloth and flat ca|is. Sen^ants might not wear thdr gowns 
longer than to the calf of the teg. 

The third man in our illustration wears a peaked doublet^ 
of the Same shape as that worn by the lady,. It is, like that of 

Ills compaolDn, 
cbhotatdy oitfa- 
mented^ and the 
slmes are pad¬ 
ded. He wears 
Trunks, which ate 
the snety short 
stuffed breecbeS) 
trunk bosc which 
reach lo above 
the knee^ and 
hose or stockings. 
These trunk hose 
arc the beginndiig 
of the btcedics of 
later days, and 
end of 
u-Lv. iJiatisscs 

ofmedke^Til times, 
A later type of 
Eluabethan dress 
will be seen in 
the illustration of 
the halt. Fig, 

FiCn 5.—A Linen Stocking where some of the 

men wear no 

trunks, but trunk hose and hose, the funner p^ded until they 
msemble boUterSi see also Fig. Later stEl* the padding was 
omitted, but the fullness retained, and they were then called 
galligaskins, gradually becoming namwer until they developed 
into the full breeches worn by the Givalters. Shnn cloaks to 
the hip were Urgdy in uso^ and were often made of perfumed 
leather Nodcc abo that the gendrman^s shoes have heels, 
and more nearly approach to modem onc^ than any before. 
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Fig. 5 shows SI very interesting unbleached linen stpcking 
from a private colkcdon. The marcriaJ ia cut an the cross ^ 
which means that the warp threads do not run Ycrdciily up 
and down on the stocking, which U consequently a li ttle mote 
elastic^ The stodting is shiiped and seamed ai the back, and 
stitched w'ith grccri silk. The sole is cut kfgci than the foot, 
as V separate piece, and brought up and gathered to the shape 
of the foot, and sewo to the upper portioiiK Gussets arc 
inserted in each side, the seams having ornamental sdtchcry 
of green silk. On the outside, the hack seam of the gusset Is 
left open ns make the ankJe krge enough for the passage of 
the foot, and the gusset then dosed by dniw'ing up a green 
silk cord, through green siik eyelet holes* and tied at the top^ 
which is hnished w'lth a clock to prevent the material splitting; 
and the clock sttU remains as an ornament on stockings of 
to-day. 

Haying gained some idea of the appearance of shttcenth- 
cratucy men or women* we will now consider their doings. 
Wc said in the mtroduction that even the appearance of cilery- 
day things w%is altered, and rhis was not to sadafy capricious 
fancy# but bexause the life of the time was altered, and the 
things used reflected this. 

In the fiitccnth-cecitun' chart we noted how' the Turks 
captured Constantinople in 1451; one rtsuk of this was that 
scholars from that citVp where the Greek tiadJilon had never 
wholly died away* fled to oiher parts of Europe. In Italy they 
formed a school of learning which became intcreiiicd m Greek 
Jitcratute. Caxton started printing at Vi'estminster in 1476, and 
this helped to spread here what was called the Revival of 
Learning. Gtocyn* a FcHow of Mew College* gave Greek 
lectures flt Oxford, Ir is very diflicuh for us to undeisnind 
now, how w^ondcrful these must have seemed 10 people 
knowing only mcdia:val lircratuic; pethaps boys and girls can 
judge a little by remembering their first impression ofr 
^"The Frogs," by Aristophanes. The difference is much like 
the two sorts of tt^ ui;ed for priming, ^fhe fomier is black 
letter, v^cry decorative to look ai but difRoiU to reed; the 
latter, expressed by Greek and Roman chametersp clear and 
simple. 


% 


II 


BE^POHMATION 


bom In 1467, was fkst » monki but ofataiflcd 
fmm his Vfw^ ffom jiilius n. 1-le came to England in 
1497 and met Sir Thomas Mone and Dean Coti- The inlluence 
of these mm ^as to be tieracndcms^ and they vnete aU very 
learned, sincere, and good* Eiasmus said: "I have given up 
my whole soul to G«=ek teaming, and *5 booo as 1 get any 
money I shall buy Greek books—and ihoi 1 shall buy some 
clothes": and of More he said^ "When did Nature mould a 

temper more gentle, endear^ 
ingp and happy than the 
temper of Thomas More?" 
We must rcnicnibcr that 
though ihcAft men wished to 
lelorm the Church, they iud 
no desire to break away from 
its tcadiing; the course the 
Reformation took in the end 
was repugnant to them, and 
Sir Thomas More laid down 
his life rather tlian surce eider 
his prindplcs. 

Ilad men been wke enough 
to accept Sir Tliomas More 
acb the ihiropitm of the 
Refonmiiam we can fudge 
fmm the pages of 
which be wrote in t5t6, of the kindlier spirit which 
might have been brought to beat on the problems of the 
Church. In Ui^ypia we read that “it should be lawful! for 
everie man to favours and folow what religion he would, 
and that he mightc do the best he coujd to bring other to his 
opinion, so that he did it peaceabhe, gcntclie^ and soberlie^ 
without hastic and contendous rebuking and invehing against 
other. If he could not by fairc and gentk spcchc induce them 
unto his opinion yet he should use no Idnde of violence, and 
tefrainr fimm disploisaunte and seditious woordcs^"^ Erasmus 
was tendered misenible by standing Isctwcen (he two extreme 
parties; like More and CoJet, he realised that the Oiurch 
* Vtcpia dah with Morc^i ganccpiu^n of tbe Lkit hme* 



Fin. 6.—An Apprcatioi gou^g m 
driv wiEcr, 157a 
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SEA 


Cm CEsitJhif 


actdcd rcffi rmati im, but hated tbs EDcthad^ by wliich it uas 
accomplished. 

When we vetc wtttmg VoL I U omitxcd to us that one 
of the Ikst things of iinpanancc whidi must he described was 
the !ihJp; because with its aid William gained possession of 
the Nanow Seas* and was so enabled to defeat HatokI at the 
batUe of Mastiogs. It an early ihustnrdcin of what is meant 
by Sea Power. In VoL U we must do much the saTtie, and 
give early consideration to the because w^ith its aid we 

maintained in the suttcendi century our hold on the ChanncL 
and ddfeated; the Armada, Had it not done so, then all the 
things we anc going to iUustrate w'ould have been cut to a 
difierent pattern. HowCTcr, thbi is not a teal histofy book, so 
boys and girls who want to know* whai ^'English Scamcri of 
the Skicentli Century" were like, should read the splendid 
book by Ftoude which bears this title. 

We can only give an outline. Gdumbus discovered America 
in 145^, and Spain bendited by this to an extraordinary cxient. 
Ferdinand had laid solid foundations for her powetj and *m 
these an empbe was built w^hidi stretched aanoss to the New 
World The Spaniard ruled the scas^ though challenged by us, 
and contiaiied So to do until in ij88 came the great tiial of 
strength, and the Armada was defeated. W e were enabled to 
do this because wt had fine seamen and ships. It will be inter¬ 
esting to see how this came about^ All the nadons had been 
stimulated by the disewery of America, and fabulous tales 
were told of the w'ciilth to be tdatained tlicrc. 

Pig* 7 shows what a hazy idea the old navigators had of 
the shape of the New W'orld,^^ tbc tertors^ like canmbalisoj, 
which they imagmed existed there. 

The Revis'd, of laming led to an UitctL^ interest and 
curiosity in other people*^ doings; a spirit of adventttre W'as 
in the air. Wise old Henry vii realised all this^ and the neecs- 
sitj' for being up and doing. The first English cxpediiion to 
America sailed in 1497. under John Cabot. Menrv built the 
and the kith larger and more poweriul than 

any ships wdiich had gone before. The Owi launched 

in 1514 was the uronder of her day, and Henry viii^ assisted 
by Wolsey, cominued die good work qI his fcaihcr^ anti can 



IMU|A|li-»r 



Fig, 7.—lilt b^cw WmJd 
(Fftileiriyi Uw>frWd/, ts4<&) 












VOYAGES OF OISCOVEEY 


fStn CENTITItT 


probably' be icgardcEl as the foiiiider oF fhc Naw. Before this, 
ships had been provided by the Gncjui: Ports, He greaily 
ccieouraged the seamen of hia rime, and William hlawkins 
sailed under his flag to Gtiittca; later, in Elbabetb's time^ his 
son, Sir John Hawkins, engaged In the slave trade, and opened 
the route to the West Indies. In *577 Drake sailed out of 
Plytetnith Sound in the PfAVwfl, of only 110 tons, the Elrqyjbr/itt 
of eighty tons, and two sloops,, of fifty and thirty tons. He 
vailed clean round the worlds and gave the Sf^isitds some 
cause for alarm, bex^wc they saw that presently a nation 
which could produce such sailors would challenge chem^ and 
that it meanr a 
fight* This was the 
traming which liad 
gone before the 
Armada, and prcK 
tluccd the men and 
the ships. 

In VoL I wesaw 
how the Ousaders, 



going into the Fsc, 3.—Stiling Dia^nun 

Eastern seas, were 

struck by the gtcaiec dcvelopmeni in shipbuJIding they 
tbund therc» and tlie northern men adopted the lateeti* 
or leg-of-mutton saih as part of their rig in the fifteenth 
centMTw, The fcasou for their doing so was that it enabled 


them 10 sail a little closer to the wind, and made it easier to 
work theit ships, Take the diagram. Fig, 8^ The right-hand 
side of the diagram represents the best that a mediasval boat 
fitted only with square sails could do. She was at her htii with 
the wind tight aft. The left-hand side of the tliagram illustrates 
a cutter ot hoy rig, which is fore and ift imd descended from 
the lateen. Here one is not hampered by yurds and shrouds^, 
and the boat can get to within four points of the wind- But 


the fore and aft was at its jnwr/ with the wind due ftfti a 


combination of the two rigs was what the old men aimed at* 
They did not at ofioc develop the lateen into triangular head^ 
saib^ stay-sails, and spanker; this was only done gradually^ as 
wt shall Sec by the tUustratiotifl. NX'hat they did do in the 
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Gd l cym , Fi^;. ti, SrvcmBmih'Oait^ Sbip^ Fi^. 3J. 

EighTecntb^OcflTury 51iip^ Ftg. ^ 5 . GJppctj F%- 

Cfiiienth and fmccntb centuries vas to adipr the kteen to the 
mizzen and Bumveutuie mkzen, arid the idea of this must 
have been to enable them to change over fne^m one tack to 
the other nrarc teathiy; it could hardly have been 10 hy thetr 
ships closer to ihe wind* because the hulls were not high 
enough in the bows to make the attempt dcsimbk. 

Ftg. 9 h of a Mediternmean galley^ and has been drawn 
from a model at the Science Museum st South Kensington, 
which is supposed to have belonged to the Knights of Malta, 
Though later in date than the sixiccjuh ccncurj^ it can be 
taken as typicaJ of the Easiem gallcv', which influenced the 
design of the EUaabethan galleons, t Icrc it should be explained 
that galleon meant a mati-oFwat; gallessc was a smaller boat* 
like the fdgate later on. So far as the galkv illitsmtcd ts 
concerned, it has the beak head, used for raniming^ and the 
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pallet ANI> CiAtt^ON 


i^TH Cto<rn^r 


fofccaLStle- Thtn th« main deck, with twcjitj'-r^ro long sweeps 
carh isidc for use in calm wejuhcr- thes-c wtfc manned by 
sUvB* who sat on benches several to each sweep. Op and 
down the deck a raised gangway ran between ibe bmehes, 
froni whence the overeeers could wield their m-hips against 
any slave not pulling his weight. 

In the rale IFwitaW tfa/ Salvaiion Vco is made to saVp 
w*hdii telling bis efpeticncts to Sir Ricliard Gten^dlk and 
Ana^^ Leigh: *^1 must have two huodred stripes in the public 
pkei^ and then go to the galleys for seven years. And there, 
gendnmen* ofmmes 1 thought that it had been better for me 
to have been Iximed at once and for all: bus you know as 
wdl as 1, what a floating hell of beai and cold^ hunger and 
thjTstj, stripes and toil* c^tty one of those aemrsed craft." 

Now the buM of the htiil of the gailev influenced ship 
design for a long time, as we shall see, and wc have alnrady 
discussed the influence of the lateen or Icg-of-routton saik 
which are shown furled on the foremiist, nuunnuist, and 
mizacn. 

The gallcy^s length is given as 165 feet^ breadth 12 feet* 
The ntxt iUustradon 10) is of an Elkabetimn galkon 
with a beak head closely nsembling the galley, fotecaiscle^ and 
high poop. The amusing little rurrets, and the ortiament, show 
how closely related the architcctufc of the bm wws to that of 
the land. The open stem galley ia a new feature. So far as dg 
is ecmccrnedH we now have a sprit:^ail on the bnwspriti. The 
fottmasr and rmlnma^t were equate rigged^ and the principa] 
interest is in the bteen sails on the mizzen and Bofiftvcnmre 
tnizzen* Nettings were used over the waist nf the ship as a 
ffcfence against boarders. Somcamcfl the ends of the bowsprit, 
and yards, were provided with hooks to catch io and cut the 
enemy^s rigging wheti at close quiirtcrs. The sails ate shown 
with detachable bonnets laced on, which could be rcmf^vcd 
instead of toefing. It was at this period that topmasL^ were 
arranged so that they couli! be lowered 
Fig, n is of the ArA drawm from a print at the 

British Museum. This fine boat was built for Sir K^^aJtci 
Raleigh in 1587, but was sold to Queen Elizabeth for £5000^ 
She was the flagship of the fleet which dcftaird the Armada, 
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FrC- xo*^—An Fibuticiluin Galleon 

G*il*y. F«. s. ArA Fifl. n. Sewitecnth^aBa^ Shijj. Fta. jt 

EU^httcmb-Cauivy Ship, R^;. 15, Clipper, r(g. 16. 


ind as such, entitled to oui: respectful consideration. Her 
tonnage was 800, and crev 400 \ tn r6o8 she m-as rebuilt and 
named the Rajai. Ftoude gh-es us » picture of the memor¬ 
able council of TFar which lA'as held in the main cabin of the 
I Sunday afternoon. August !, 1588. The Armada h ad 
necn cnased up Oiinnel, and if left undisturbed would have 
recovered anti been ready for Parma and his troops at Dunkirk, 
so "Howard, Drake, Seymour, Ifawkins. Martin Frobisher! 
and two or three others met to consult, knowing that on them 
at that moment were depending the liberties of England." 
How they dedded on fire ships, and the effect of these on the 
Spaniard’s nerves, is matter for abler pen* than wd possess; 
our main concern is to show something of the appearance of 
the ^rJt. 

Het huli was still on galley lines, and here it can be noted 
how the term quarter-deck came about. There is, starting 
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of the re 

the next 


Fisi. ii>—Tht Ark 

Caik)% p. Gftlkon, F^. iQr 5ti^i SJ- 

Eij{biceciiJi-Ceatury Ft^r tjr. Qlfpcr^ F^. S 4 h 


from the baws^ iirat the fotecaitk. then the waist of the ship; 
lining part^ the &rst half was called the 
pomon the qmrtcr-cktk, bccaiis^ k occupied roughly 
quarter of the s{7ace, the rcmaming ponicn aft was the 
poop. The Ttg is the same as that described for the galleon^ 
only the mmens arc more liberally provided with lateen sails* 
PI. 5 h very interesting. The ihxo; very jolly little drawings 
date from 15.^5, and were made by Thomas Pettv t; they arc 
in the Cotton MSS* at the Brttbh Museum, and their reference 
is Aug. s^ol. iL J7B. They are proof that men were beginning 
to get life and movement into their drawings* 

Elizabeth continued the wise policy of her father and grand¬ 
father, and enrcLiraged trade^ She granted the 6rst charter to 
the East India Com|>any in itioo, and £0 laid the hiimdaiion 
of our Eastern EmpircH There were only five 
first fleet of the Company which sailed^ and tin 








SUGACl AND SPICE 


these, by name the n-as only of 600 tons, with m crew 

of 

HAkluyi, who published a book of voyages, talking of 
English tiaile in ihc sutteenih century, says the ships of 
X-ondon, Southampton, and Bristol traded with SidJy, Tripoli, 
and Beirut in Syria, carrying these “iine kerseys (doth)* of 
divers colours, coarse kerseys, white western dozens, cottons, 
cenain cloths called statutes and others called cardinal whites, 
and calfskins, which were well sold in Sidly,” They brought 
back silks, camlets, rhubarb. Malmseys, muscadds, and other 
wines, sweet oils, cotton, w'ood, Turkey carpets, galls, pepper, 
cinnamon, and ocher spices. 

The siateenth century* is also noteworthy for its voyages 
of discovery, Tlic N.E. and N.W. Passages were thought^to 
lead to India. Sir Hugh Willoughby was one of the hist of 
the dlscovenirs to lay down his life in this cause. Hakluyt tells 
us that the sktccnth-ccntury saiinnneti found that, in tropic 
seas, "a kind of worm is bred w-hich many times picrceih and 
cateth through the strongest oak that is; therefore that the 
maiincis might be free and safe from this danger, thev cover 
a piece of the keel of the ship w'ith thin sheets of lead/’' 

If the skteenth otntnry is memorabJe fo r its English Ecamcn, 
it has another claim on our attention, in that so many schools 
-were then founded, or re-established- Starting with St, Paul's 
1509, ^ have Eerkhamsted, 1541, Sherborne, 1550, Shrews¬ 
bury, 1551, Bedford, one of the ibeteen schools founded by 
Ed«-aidvt, i5si,R^ton, 1557, liighgate, 1565, Rugby, 1567, 
Harrow, 1571, Uppingham, 1584, and many others. 

The Tudors, who were themselves very well educated, 
^teimincd that their subjects should enjoy the same privilege; 
in many cases the buildings they provided arc sdll serving the 
same purpose. 

There ia, however, a generaJ tendency to think that grammar 
schools did not mist before this rime, and that education was 
in the hands of the monb, but this was not so. We saw in 
Vol. I how the Benedictire monastery hati a training school 
for novices who wished to become monks, and sometimes 
another m connection with the abnonry, where poor boys 
* Frotn KtHkcy, the doih vUJ^gc !q S^uliblk. 
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SCHOOLS 


ifiTFi CeKTURY 


wcK trained fot die ctoir. The preccncor taught them siagiag^ 
and such song schools were the elementary schools of the day. 
Whefe there u^as i it is protsable that the totmfimen and 

guilds Iiad thjtk own granumr schooL The foundations of 
secular canoits, like Ouchestcr^ VVclbp Yotk^ Southweil* Lin¬ 
coln^ Hereford^ and Beverley, were more interested in cduca- 
tidh than the monastic foundarioni, and they maimakfd 
schoolsj or licensed people to keep them. Generally tbere was 
a iheologicsd school, under the chancellor, a grarnmar school, 
under a master appointed by the 
chancellor, and a song schfjol 
under the precentor. On images 25 
and 36 we describe the dit^rence 
betw'ccn secular and monastic 
foundations. 

There W'eec collegiate churehes 
w'hich carried on the same work, 
like Winchester and Eton. William 
of Wykeham founded Winchester, 
a$ ^ly as foi "wirenty poor 
and needy scholars^ clerks* living 
coltcgewisc therein and studying 
and becoming proficient in gram'* 

iraticals or the art, fecultv^ or Fia ii,—A Boy of tgog 
science of grammar.^* A bird^s-eye 

view of the college is shown in H. 7. Wykeham also founded 
Nciv College, Oxford, and boy$ went there on leaving 
Winchester: and they tvent up ac an earlier age than now, 
Eton came into being in 1440, and ffenry vr arranged for it to 
consist of provost* ten priestSi femr clerks, six chorister boys^ 
and ^'iwcnry-fiv^e poor and needy schokts to Icam grammar 
there,*' The Eton boys of the fifteenth century $aid the 
hfarins of the Blessed Virgin while making the beds in the 
dormitories before five o^ock in the morning- King^s 
College, Cambridge, wsks founded in connection with Eton* 

ClWitry schools were xemched to a church* where the priest 
taught children, as well as singing Mosses for the jounder. 
The chantries were dissolved in 15471 

Grammar schools were sometimes founded in connection 





EDUCAltOK 


with colleges, as a( Queen’s College, Oxford, uhew the bo}-» 
served as chonsters, but had niastexs of thdr o\t*n aad dined 
in hall vith the scholars. 

In the Middle Ages the schixiU taught geantmar, logic, and 
rhetoric, called the Ttivium; aiithmcdc, music, geometry, and 
asnoriotiiy. the Quaduviiun ^ and teaching was mainly oral-— 
this had to be, because, before printing betamc general, books 
wc« far too expensive to be used for class-work. A boy was 
caught to hold his own in wordy disputation, and to argue 
on such abstruse <]uesuons as—Mow many angels could sit 
on a pin's pointr We still talk of a Senior Vi'rangler, and 
originally this did mean one who could hold his own in 
disputation. ^NlcdLcval education was severely practical; it 
fitted a man to be a lawyer, but denied him die wider intcrcsrs 
which the Renaissance supplied latet. The patron saints of 
schoolboys were St, Katherine of Egypt and St. .Nicholas of 
hfyia. 

St. Paul $ Stdiool, foufidcd by Oeati Colct tor i yj boys, was 
"for the continuatiun of a cetiain school in the cemetcrv of 
St. Pauls. The boys wem to be taught "All way in gi>od 
littcntuie with latcn and greke and goode auctours such as have 
the vetay Romayne diqucnce joyn^ withe wy-sdome. specially 
Ciistyn auctouis that wrote theyre wysdomt withe dene and 
chast iaten other in verse or in prose/* Wobey founded a scliooi 
at ipswidi from which boys went up to Clurist Church, QrfonL 
The City Companies played their pan, and the Mercers were 
named as trustees of Dean Colct’s School, and the Fishmongcra 
still arc for tlie school at Molt founded by Sir John Gresham 
1555 ' 1^ is * splendid sign of the sixteenth century fhaf it 
was held to be a notable thing to found schools, and these 
were not only for one class. At the sixteentH-centufy Harrow 
the schoUra were to be of "the poorest son. if they shall be 
apt." 

fieikhainsted School was founded by another Dean of 
St. PauFs, John Inccnt. in 154J, who arranged for "one Free 
Scpic within the towne of Bcrkliampstcddc, of one mete man 
being a scolcmasrer, and one other mete man being an usshcr 
for the tcchyng of children in grammar frcly, wltimute any 
cxacdon or rcqucit ol money for tJic tcchyng of the same 



SCHOOLS 


tSth CEhmmT 


E:jC:+ tj.^Thc OM l-Ldl/Bcrkliiimitd SdbooL 

children-” An Elbabcthan wziizt said of the school: “Th^olc 
building is so string an fairc that the like Grammaj Schoole 
fot that point is not w be scene in the TJrholc ncaJme of 
Englantl^^—evidently an emhiisiastic old boy. There are large 
central windows^ which mark the hall. On the right hand lived 
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the "one mete man betog a scolcjnasiet/' as drxs his successor 
of todays on the left was the house of ihe "other mete man 
being an iisshcr/’ and probably boys who were boarders 
lived in thdt houses. 

The intetioT of the school hill is ^hown in Fig, t|, and 
some lestonmon has been necessary. The hall still remAjned 
the central feature of alntos^ any scculiir building; here die 
hoys wxrc taught, sitting in classes tcund the tooxn rather 
like 1 Sunday sdiool of tosiay» and there w'cte not any separate 
class-rooms. Bov's worked long hours* from sii dll eleven 
in the moming, and One to sb in the aftemoon in the summci, 
and TW'o hours less In the winter. It was noE all book work* 
though; boys and girls w'cte tfained in hawklngp hundng^ 
archery, and playing upon the lute and virginals as part ^ 
their education. One cd the $chj>ol orders at Marraw W'ai: 
"You shall allow your child at all timti how'-shaftSi bow¬ 
strings, and a bracej: (skci^e guard) to eserdse shooting/^ 

Holidays were fcw% and must have seemed far between. 
At Shrewsbury the boys were aJkmrd dghtcen da vs at 
OirUtmaSj twelve at Easter^ and nine at Wliitsuntidc. 

Roger Aacham the tutor of Liidy Jane Grev and Queen 
Elizabeth, and must be rcmenibcrcd a$ one of the lus^l eif the 
great schoolmasters. His botik, Th publifljed in 

1570, marked a great advance in education, 

Tljc colleges (Pi 7) were muth like the schools, or for 
that matter the hou.scs of the petiod—in 6ict, the Qsfotd or 
Cambridge college f^if tcMiay alfords an excelletii exompk^ of 
the medix^'al method of house-planning which obtain^ up 
tdl Eliznbcth^s time* There woi the hall witb its screens* the 
buitery^^ and kitchen, A diftpel wfl$ included UteiTp but did not 
form pan of the early mediicval ooUege^, the students attending 
the parish church. The hall originally served for common- 
room B& wclL AU (hb port of die plan usually occupied one 
side of a a^juate quadrangle. Around this later w^erc grouped 
the men's rooms, like the lodgings in an Elbabethon house. 
College rooms were used by more than one man* a$ nowj 
the larger a$ a dormitory for perhaps four men, and the smaller 
as a study ; now the positions ore reversci On die side of the 
quad opposite the hall come the gatehouse* like the house plwi, 
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and here the potrti: moimtcd guard, and as an additional 
precaution tlie warden^s lodging was generally over and 
arotmd the gateway. Of course all colleges did not follow 
this plan; there arc all sorts of delJghrful vamtions of the 
idea, and skilAil adaptations of it to suit the pecularities of 
different sites. We hope some of our readers will become 
architects one of these dap* and to such we leoommeAd a 
reference back to the plan of Benedictine manastcry. Chap- 
ter Vok If and a linking up of ihis^ the inspiration^ through 
the plans of the intervening cencuries with tlvc final develop¬ 
ment in the smcendi ceniaty. 

We sdU talk of Halls and Colleges at Oxford and Gun- 
bridge; originally the fortner w'cre more like hostels for 
smdenrs attending fecttites at the Universitv * 

A few* notea ate necessaty^ as 
cathedrals in the time of Henry vm. W 
find the subject confusing. 

In VoL I we described the constitution of a Benedictine 
monastery, and poinced out bow many of those g]ncar churches 
we now call cathedrals wxce, in pre-Refomiafion times* the 
private chapels of the monastery. But if the abbot happened 
to be a bishop as well, and the church contaiDcd his throne^ 






CATHEDR-.^LS 


then It becamr ft cathedral. At the dissolatkin of the monsis- 
tcricSt the monastic Citthedml -was administered by a chapter 
of aecubr canons^ and these were said to be of the New 
Foundadon. But during the Middle Ages aft well there had 
been oon-monasEic cathedndft adminbtered always by secular 
canons, like Wells^ Exeier, and Salisburyi and these were 
called as of the Old Foundation. ' 

Secular clergy have exisEed from the earliest dmes. They 
were the parish priests^ and canons of cathedral and coUcgbie 
churches. They lived in the world, had their own houses, md 
frequently in very early days were marrkdr They did not take 
the vows of povcfTjv chastity^ and obedknct, as the monks 
did, bat agteedp as nowv to obey the law of the Omreh. About 
the time of the Conquest, at Wells and Eseter the canons 
began to live ifi a community and became more like monks, 
but the custom, never hecame Ycry general 

In the old times the canons w^crc resident. It is this fiict 
which makes Wells Cathedral so i art res ting, because here we 
End the bishop^s palace, dcftncr}', and houses for the canons 
and vicars, and lar more accomniDdation liiaa wouid have 
been required for a monastic caLhctiral Wells is much the 
same aft it was in prc-Rcformation days, because it is of the 
Old Foundation, and was never altered as were so many of 
the monastic caihodrali in Henry vni\ time, when the monbs^ 
quarters Were pulled down because they were no longer 
needed. Canons of the Old Foundation who were not resi¬ 
dent appointed vicars to fcike their place, and these must not 
be confounded with the minor canons in cathcdcals founded 
by Henrj' vuu 

There h often confusion between the narnes canon and 
prebendary, but in reality they mean the same. A man h 
canon by reason of being a niember of the body of the dean 
and chapter^ prebendary^ a* holding a certain canonry, or 
prebend (pwivrfjii), or separate estate^ 

Both Winchester and Eton were founded as collegiate 
churches, with a chapter, or college, of derg}‘ who made 
education one of d^dr dutieSi 

Our next iilustmtlon (Fig, 15) has been drawn to show a 
timber-framed bouse. From the earliest times bouses had been 
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TlUnnK AnD ITS USE 


built io this waVp and such method of construction am dw^ys 
be accepted as c^idcpce that at one dmc there has been a good 
supply of timber in tie locality** The old workmen always 
used local materials^ and by so doing ensured harmony wltli 
surroundings; a house built of local stonc^ bcidtSp or timber^ 
seems to fit in and tunc with the countryside* and docs ao 

because it b ^CJ 
closely related to 
Mother Earths 
SiaiDcs^ for instance, 
imported into a tile 
country took our 
of key* So where 
scuedy oaks Bou* 
cished you find 
timber-framed 
liouses^ The oaks 
were felled and 
sawn up fay bmi 
Placed over a pit, 
a long two-handkd 
saw was used by 
two men s the man 
on top of the log 
was iht top sawyer; 
the one in the pir 
under, the boitum 
sawyer,. Smaller stuff TK'as S{|ua.rc(j and up with a 

beautiful ttjol called ao adze^ whkb now has ncarlj’ gone 
out of use. In shape it was like a gaedefl hoc, with s 
longer and shatpet blade, and shorter handle. The man using 
it stood on his work and chopped off thick shsvdngs towards 
his fool; a skilful craftsmen could face up oat to neatlj the 
same smoothness as with a plane, but the general surface u-as 
more unduLuing and pleasant. This was rcaliy a gitat advan¬ 
tage. The old builders realized that oak was fibrous, and die 
mrue you followed the fibre the bettei, and this the adze did. 
Virlien one of the writers was a boy (and only one of os could 
have been) there were old woiknicn who for a wager wotdd 
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take off one boot, put a poifsy under the hjg toe, bring thek 
adsc down, and nkk the edge of the penay'i flJid not damage 
the toe. This gives some idea of what dextetou* handling of 
tools can mean. 

In building a timbcr-fitanicd house (Fig, iG)^ the founda^ 
tijjns and two or three courses above the ground U'erc built 
in masonry xo keep the oak away from the damp. On the top 
of this was laid a siU-picCd, into rius were framed the uprights* 
called studs, and the eariler the w'oik is, the closet the studs 
come together; at the top of the studs ’was another horhsoiml 
lili, and the jokts of the floor were tested on the top of 
and projected m'er the framing under. So stage by stage the 
Hoots jutted out until the gables ’were reached* and these 
again were (inished off with o^'^erhanging ^'harge boards”* 
here the old carpenters efijoyod themselves by inventing 
beauiiful pierced patterns that arc almost Ucc-hke in their 
richness^ The roof ’tsiis fiometimes €o\^crcd with ciles^ thatch, 
or thin stone slabs. The oak studs were filled between widi 
wattle, mther like a hutdlc is made nou% and then plastered, 
and this is called wattk-and-daub work^ or brick used 
for the same purpose, and this is called brick-nogging. The 
oak w'as generally left to ^kc on a pleasant grey tint by 
exposure to the weather, raihcr like a field gate is now; many 
half-timbered houses have been ruined in appcaiarux in 
modem rimes by being tamed, and the result is altogether 
tDo starding and black and white to be pleasant. 

Fig, 17 shows a very pleasant old house near Chlddingioldi^ 
Surrey. Here the outer walls on the fitst floor have been 
covered with tiles, and architects describe this treatment as 
tile'hanging, Xn these dap tl!ie [^pers are full of complamts 
against those people who build bungalows, and spoil the 
appearance of the countryside. If these same people would 
only go to work like the builders of these old houses did, we 
should not have so many romplaints. If all the old quarries 
were opened up, and rlie local brickyards started again, it 
would help the hfe of the countr3 sidc. What hapi^cncd in 
the ycairs befocc 1914 was that bricks produced by large 
oomincrdaj concerns were used to underseU the products of 
the smaller brickfields, and then W'h[:n these h^ to dose 
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down, the brickmikees drifted to the towns in try and find 
cmplormcnt; and nobody was much bcttei off, because the 
price of die imported brick went tip^ $o that it cost just u 
much, if not more, than the ones the people used to make for 
themselves. 

PL iS, of the shttecntb-centuTT barn at Edlesborough, Buck}, 
should be studied or seen as a. magniScent example of ijLl 
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carpenters’ work. It is ten bays in length, and as each bay is 
abrtut t6 feet wide, and the width is about 19 feet between 
the walls, some Idea can be gained of the impressiveness of 
che building. It 1 $, in fact, as beautiful as a cathedral, Nowa- 
days, the com is stacked in the fields, and the threshing- 
machine taken to the rick. In the old days it wa$ carted to the 
barn and stored there, and threshed by flaUs on a good oak 
floor by the open door. A flail is described in the eighteenth' 
century chapter (Fig, 92}, 

Now as to the kind of life which would have been lived in 
the old houses we have been describing, and the ctxryday 
things they would have used. A good deal of information can 
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AN OLD WILL 


ifirn Century 


be obuiced from old wilb» and we give extracts froin one 
which is extremely intersting. Thoinas Qucnell, of Lythc 
Rii!+ ChiddingfoW, yeomajii died in iS7it this is how he 
difipaaed of all his posscssiotis: ""fftrste, I geve and bequttht 
my sowle into the hands of Almightie God my maker and 
Ki^ Eonne jesu Chri^te my fedeiim.er thmughe whose dcathe 
an?! passion I tmsie to be saved and to 
have a gloryous and Joyefull resurrec¬ 
tion crrKingc the riOber of his dectc.“ 

There are various ehauitable beejuests, 
hut the main interest to us is the des¬ 
cription given of the t'ariDus parts of 
Thomases house and the C3irrfu! pro¬ 
vision he made for the comfort of 
his wife Agnys? thnsi "!tm» I geve 
and betjucthe to Agnys my uyfe 
enduringe the tyme of her oatLiral] lyfe 
my pacicr in the westc syde of my 
house at LythehiU adioyncthe to 
the hawJe there, the chamber ov'cr the 
same tier, the garetl above the same 
chamber, the lofte over the hawle and 
the kytehen lofte free ingres^ 

egress and regres. Roome and frer in 
the said hawie at ail tymes and also 
halfe the kytehen, and fyer boore (fire¬ 
wood) to dresse meate and drinke, 
bake and brewe, and to doe all other 
nccessafyes mete and convenient in the 
same ky^dien at aH rentes and halfe the newe cocipe nowe 
standinge in the sayde fcytdicn/* 

Agnys as well was to have '^ail my ouide stable w^h 
adioyncthe to the westc syde of my house, the weste ende of 
my Raynge (bam or granary) to layc haye or strawe in, and 
halfe the rest of my Raynge, and aiso the upper gates for her 
cattaylcs," The wili h thus of great Interest because it mentions 
the surtoundings of the house. Agnys also had "‘all my herbet 
(garden) w*h adioyncthe to the eaate syde of my saidc house. 
And all my orchatdc w^h adioyncthe to the sayde herber on 
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LtrSTTE, ELIKASETHAN COW 


the sowetbe syde of my sayde house fjtoiii the news pak that 
adbyncthc unto the sayde herher on the easte «yde unto the 
home fcldc on the westc syde and estwidcthe from the sayde 
house on the northe syde unto the IjiTtie meade on the sowethe 
tyde*’^ Tiic plan. Fig. it. wtU hefp to espliin alt this. When 
Agyns di« it is all to tevert to Robert, a hrothcr, the heir, 
and who Is to shsue the house with Agnys. She has a gdbti 
deal of land left to her in otiier placcfs, and a bam is mentioned. 
but for this she had to pay a rent to Robert Thomas leaves 


to ‘'EljiWt Qwennclt my 
enssyo ru'oe eweshipe," and 
£51 i js. 4d. to be paid ‘'to 
her at the daye of her 
maryage. And I will that she 
contynue until the tyme of 
her mattiage in sendee w'b 
Agnys my wife*" 



Robert Page, a servant 
has one cow and £fi 14s. 
4d.| Vt'illm Wodier, another 
servant, "one heeforde 
(heifer) bidlocke; Wdfm 
AlJyn three ewe teggs; 
Agnys Todman one h«- 


Pm. i4.-aiif(lrsn nf 156) btiliodke/’ Brother 

and a bfotber*m'law are 
remembered, and 'I gevc to euy one of my godchUilren aijd. 
(tad.) that will re^5lIyre to have the same.” Then the will 
goes ^ck to Agnys. the wife, who Is to have "Siie of my 
bests kcene (escept one cowe named Lustye) fower heeforde 
wherof one hlackc w<li a whitre stenc in the fothed one 
Rcdde w><th a Whitte backe one other Redde w'h a chy'ooed 
gurrow strip of white) face and one brownc w^h a whitte 
«. She had a$ ’meU '^six of my best oxen vr^b vokes and 
chaynes meetc for them nr? newe wollen w?>r>liK mn 


.. « “^nirre ucc," Agnys in addition had 
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two otltcthdfcss, twelve ewe«, twelve Ismbis, “m^ hogg^ 
of one sorts bcingc sboute twoe yeates outcle at Michaelmas 
laste, twoe Redtle Itogge goyne emonge my wyJde hogges,” 
and half the wheat, tye, and oats gtowing, and atie acre of 
grass Thomas had bought and which was ’'to be moweji 
made and caiycd awaye w^hin fortenighie aftec mydsomet 
nJSitc.” Thomas left to his wife "all my poulciey whatsoever 
my three beste beddes w'h houlsicrs pyllowxs and pylkiwe 
eoace belonging to them my beste bedstedlc (cxccpte one) all 
my sheat^; (exccptc three payci of canvas sheatQ) all my 
beste bbneket^ (except one payer) my three best coverkete 
and one Qwyltc all my pewter vessyll, (except pewtet 
platters twoe pewter disshes and one basons w^h were my 
lathers) my beste and my Leasee twoe candlestyck^ my beste 
biasse poets, my beste and my 
leaste twoe kettles, and my ketik 
w^h was bounde w^h ytMi by 
flewgbc the Smythe, my posnet [a 
litde pot] of belle brasse, my leaste 
Skyllet (pot with long handle, sec Fie, leaste S feyUet” 

Fig. re] of brassc,and the occupaEoc 

of my Cawdron as often as she shall have cede, so long tyme 
as she shall he dwcllinge at LyethehilJ afotsayde and also balfe 
of aliiiaa<) of my wodden vcssill to be equally divyded (e^rptc 
my beste vatc and my best kyfe) [tab used in btewingj." 

Thomas left to his wile "halfe tny bakon at the bcamc 
(cxccpte the twoe grcateaie Ihtches and the twoe leasts 
Aytehes) halfe my Latdc and greacc, twoe of the beste Aytehes 
of diyed beefe, twoe of my beste table clothes, (woe of my 
beste towels, halie of aA my table napkyns, ooe doixen of my 
beste spoQs, my ihtee beste soup cuppes, the beste cheste w'b 
I nowe have to my selle, and all the ruedue of my cofeta 
(except the beste of them) w®h ooferys nowe ys in the icmire 
of my sayd wyfe. The Resedewe of all my good^ caitayli 
and chattayls moveables and ummovcables”—went to Robert, 
the brother. 

The uilerest of all this is, that not only do we get an excel¬ 
lent idea of the house and its sunoundlngs, but also of its 
contents, and one feels the better for knowing the name of 
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HOUSE PLANNING 


that Elizabethan cow 'Tustj^e,'^ Lytht Hill still sDuids on tbe 
road fijoin Haslcmcrc to Aiistead Brook, but alteTsitioii has 
nude tlie house not so suitable for illustration os the one we 
have selected. Fig- 17. 

The plan. Fig, at, in conjunction with the sitetch of the 
exterior of the house will explain the position of the rooms, 
The haU was as high as the ground ar d first floors at the WPo 
ends, so this meant two sepaiate staircases to get to the two 
chambers^probahljf Robert the heir had the one over the 
kitchen. Tltt servants would have slept in the garrets, and 
we saw the beginning of this practice in the fifteenth century. 

The plan ts oi' 
interest as showing 
that writh the 
simp ter country 
folk the old medie¬ 
val type of arrange- 
ment was still 
adhered to; this 
can be seen by 
reference to the 
bouses in Vol. I, 
At the same time, 
if this plan bad 
hcen extended on the left hand by a buttery and winter parlour, 
it w*ould have developed into the m type of plan^ form said 
to have been adopted as complimentary to Elizabeth. Whole 
families wtreusedtoliving together in those days, and it enabled 
them to have one fine house instead ofmany smill ones . Emmus 
wioK to a feicpd! “Mote iiath built ncare London, upon the 
Thames side, a commodious house, neither mcane nor subject 
to cnvic, yet magnifieeni cnoughj there he cnnveiseth afiably 
with Iiis &mily. his wife, his son and daughter-in-kwe, his 
three daughters and ihtir husbands, with eleven niand- 
children." 

It is unlikely that die vanished Beaufort House at CheJsra 
shown in PI, t was the one More built; but it is of the style 
of Ws period or a little later, and gives an idea of the kind 
€jf gardens which surtounded the dw-cllmgs of the time, and 
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^htrh liad altered but little Lu stj-le wheo this ctigravsng 
was made^ 

Agnys seems have had die larger share of the house ^ and 
poor Robert could only have had the chamber over the 
kitchen; he added a wihg to the houAc later, hut as he died 
io 1612, forty-one years after Thomas, he may liave been 
unimrricd when he succeeded, h is also very evident that 
Agnys intended to carry on farming opemtions on her own 
account. 

The betjucsts of caede and stock to servants arc of interest, 
as showing that these men must have had holdings of land 
of their own, on which they could feed the beasts left to them 
by Thomas in hij& will* a farm labourer to-day would be 
rather cmbitrassed by a cow’ or even “one heeforde buUocke/* 

It may be as well to try to catplain this,In Vol. I we spoke 
of the mcdbcval sptem of lanJ-hcilding, whkh we will now 
summarise^ because it is very esscntlaJ CD understand ihb if 
we arc to appicdste the change which came over England in 
the siictccndt century . 

In a typical manor of the Middle Ages, the lord retained 
perhaps one-third of the land for his own use^ and this was 
called the demesne, but it was not enclosed or fenced off, and 
it fonned part of the arable knd on ’which crops were gtow'n; 
the remailer was divided between the vLUcins, and farmed 
by them for the commOR benefit- They shared the hay grown 
on the mcadowAj and the if pigs under the charge of the sw'ine- 
herds fed on the acisms in the woodlands. The villagers paid 
for their shore of ilic common fields by working for the lord 
on the demcsiic land for rwo or three days in the week, and 
they sometimes paid a little m kindj like cggSj Of fowls, wdth 
the further obligation that they foUowed their lord to war. 

This method of fitiming was called the open field system, 
and did nor altogether die out in England und] the end of the 
eighteenth oenturv. 

The enclosures of which we hear so much started with the 
demesne Lmd, and tw?o causes contributed to thi^. These were 
the scarcity of kbf^ur caused by ilie Bkck Death of 1)48, and 
the fact that It was mote profitable to keep sheep, and sell 
wool, than grow com^ The lord often ’vt'ithdrew hk demesne 
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bnds in the eommoci fields^ and put dicm down to pasture^ 
this helped at firs:, bccuusc less bbour wras requked to lend 
sheep than to grow tom, and the waste beds were eiircbsed 
for the some purpose. Later on, howcvcri as die population 
kiCTcascd, this became a great hardships and men could not 
find work TO do. In VoL I wc Sfiw how some of the hn^- 
owners who could not get men to work their land, as villtrinSt 
started lettog it on stock and Land leases, and charged a rent; 
from this ebss the yeomen developed, and judging bjr the 

number of mtall houses 
they buiii in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries^ 
they must have been 
prosperous then. But in 
the sixtcenih century an 
altogcdter difierent spirit 
ms imroduetd into land- 
holding. In the Middle 
Ages land was held to 
produce food, and to 
guarantee a supply of 
srutdy men-at-arms; at 
the diEsoluiion of the 
monasteries umrly one 
fifteenth part of England 
dunged bands, and the 
new landlords were a greedy* rapacious lot, who warned to 
make things pay. Under the old system the land was worked 
for the common good; the new method allowed the pushing 
mao to forge ahead* often at the expense of his fcllowi. 

Sir Thomas hlore^ one of the b^t Englishmen who ever 
lived, published liis celebiatcd book Viopta in 1516, and in it 
he says of the land endosers; "TThe husbandmen be thrust 
oute of their ownc, or eb either by coveyne and ftaude* or hy 
violent oppression they be put besydes it* or by wronges and 
injuries thei be so weried, that they be campeUed to sell alii 
by one meancs therfore or by other, either by hookc cn crookc 
they mu3T twedes de^rte awaye* poote* selyc, wretched 
soulw,** Til! the beginning of the sixteenth ccntuiy- the monkG 
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had given looked after sick and needy folfc* and enter- 
tained travellers. At the supptession of ihc monasteries a very 
Urge number of people found thctnsclves homeless* and this 
happened it a time when the number of men employed on 
the £ums was being reduced by cndosuies and sheep-keep tng; 
SCF at very miserable state of siUirs came about. isxrc 

pused to make men work* but there was not any to do; 
vagabonds were whipped and put m ibc stocks. The Tudots did 
their best to rvntedy matters; more Uurs we^ passed that no 
one must hold mote than one farm, or keep mo^c than zooo 
sheep; that dope must be grown, buHdiags repaired, and men 
employed- it wai not* however^ until the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign that dungs itnproved. Then meal and com began to 
fetch a better price* and that of wool declined^ and this made 
the growing of crops and keeping of cattle profitable, and 
gave more employment, 

Fitziicrbcit pul^shed his book in 15^5, smd this marked 
an advance In the art of Agdeuitutr^ 

While writing about country life we may as well include 
anotliet of the drawings we have nmde to show the develops 
ment of the windmill^ though as this has been drau’H Erom 
a mill which is still existing it should not be taken as typical 
of the sixrcenih ceniuiyv In VoL 1 * Oiapiet JV, an IllLiStration 
w*as given of a post milij so called because the whole stxucttirc 
wai babneed and turned on a gteat oak post set up and 
securely strutted. In this type, if the wind changed, the mill 
had ig he turned round on Its post by hand, until the main 
sails came inio the wind; as this was very hard work* the 
millfl^tight hit upon an ingenious bbnur-saving contrivance. 
This is shown in Pig, ij* md consisted of a vane set up on 
the ctid of the long fantail* or steps at the back of the mill. 
This Vfinc did not openue while the main sails were in the 
wind, but if the Utter changed and came from the side, the 
vane came into action, and its ispindlcp by means of bevel 
gears* turned the vertical shafting on the left, and this biter 
by more gesus rnoved the carriage supponing the iontail 
around a dttuJat track. Remember, the whole mill above the 
circular round house turned on Li$ cenrtaJ post, so that as it 
was moved by the action of the ™nc, the main salb would 
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Saock Mill. Fig. 75, To«>Et Fig. $j, Hminiil, fig. 54 
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came tmo the vmd, ind then the vane ‘vould be out of ir^ 
and so stop. Hie itoo wheel and chflui hanging from the above 
batcony operated a spiiudle through the mam shaft, which 
opened and shut the louvres on live sails. The Uttle hakony 
is a vety pleasant piece of design, and the shoot for sacks at 
the side of the steps should be tiotked. 

' The Tudors were great gardeners and fond of flowers, and 
rheh houses were set shout with herbers and pleasani courts. 
There was a fore-coutr in feoni, and a base<court around 
which were grouped the scabies and offices. A tcnace againsr 
the house overlooked rhe gardens and pirtene. The flower 
beds were edged with rosenmry, lavender, marjoram, anti 
chyme. Fig. 14 shows a delightt^ little garden, still existing 
at Hampton Court, which dates from the days of Henry vm. 
Here that monarch may have walked with Anne Boleyn and 
the ladies of her Court. This type is called a formal garden, 
and the design probably came down from mediaeval times. In 
the early days, people had to wall in their houses, castks, and 
monasteries fot secudTy, and even when this necessity had 
passed, the feeling mnained that any garth, or garden, needed 
a wall, or hedge, as a frame. This meant a certain formality 
in design; paths were straight, yews were cut into quaint 
shapes, called topiary work, and mazes and labyrinths were 
popular. It was all very rational, because a house must have 
a certain square hardness about it, and looks bare if placed 
in a forest glade: a garden is the dbthing of a house, and 
should be designed; so the effect is lost if the garden itself is 
a rather bad imiration of Nature. Gatdens and gardening 
became a very vital part of Tudor lives. With greater oppor¬ 
tunities for peacefuj travel, many new .ind interesting plants 
and trees were brought home from abroad. Red and black 
cureants were introduced from Europe and so called because 
they were supposed 10 have been small grapes; really they 
are of the gooseberry family. Hiomas CtomwcU planted 
rhubarb for medicinal purposes, and apricots, oranges and 
other hot-wcatlter fruits hod become well know'n. WiliUm 
Harrison had 500 varieties of simples in his garden, and the 
great herbalist Gerard had a physic ginlen in Holb(»m which 
included upward of t,ooo diiferent kinds of plants. 
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GAflOESS AND iiOUSEK 
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Here is a description of a Tudor gaiden ? "It is to cncom* 
passed with parks ^ of deer, ddidous gardens, groves 
ornamented virh itelUs work, cabineis of verdure, and walks, 
that it seems to be a pbee pitched upon by pleasure herself 
to dwell in along with health. In the pleasure and artiilclal 
gardens are numy columns and pyramids of marble, two 
fountains that spout water, orre tound, the other like a pyramid 
upon which are petched small birds that stream water out of 
thcii bills. There is, besides, another pyraniid of marble fill! 
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of concealed pipes, which spirt upon all who come within 
their reach,” Tliesc hydiaulk [okes appealed to the TudOn, and 
they loved Bowm. 

From gardens we pass to houses. 

Our illustration (Fig. ij} is the plan of one of the larger 
houses, such AS were built by the more considerable land* 
owners at the end of Hlitabcth's reign. A on the left'hand side 
shows the ground Boor, raised up sufiiciently to have cellaia 
under. The entrance ts by way of the screens, into the haU 
at t. The ptindpl staircase is at a, and the parlour 5 has a 
smaller room off it at At 5 Is the buttery, with the winter 
parlour at 6, back stairs % kitchen pastry to, with the 
bolting-house off it at ^ and it is the inner court, B i> the 
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first floor* access to whidi h gained by the !^tMtcatca i and 7; 
ti it the galicfy^ 14 the gneat chamber^ and the bediooms. 
It will be noticed that the type of pbn follows in many ways 
that of the fiftccnth-ccnmry house shoMin in Vol. I, Chapter IV. 
The half, winter parJoutp and kitchen offices come in much 
the same position, but the house has better aceommodalicn^ 
planned in a more compact way* The types seem to have 
been like this one, with the rooms amnged round on itmet 
couiT, or spread out like an ft\ or H. The mote compact 
courtyard type develops in the nejct century inro a solid block 
of building, as we shall see Uicr on. 

The basement kitchen was a horror imported from Italy as 
early as 1585 at &arlboTDUgh, but as a general type it belongs 
to the seventeenth century* Now as to the uses of the rooms. 
The hoU still remained as the centfol feature of the plan, and 
wnas used for dining* but it was customary for the steward to 
pccside in the ball* and for the family to have theh meals in 
the winter parlour? this was of course an improvement in 
the comfort of family life,. The parlour was for the famil y^ 
Tlic pastry was the Elkabethan name for the bakehouse, and 
the boldng-housc was a sort of flour store w'hcre it could be 
bolted or sifted. All this part of the house is very wxli planned 
from the practical point of view; meals could be prepared in 
the kitchen* and put on to the tahit in ihe hall, or winter 
parlour, without being chilled by |Dumeys thtougb bng 
passages* as came to be the case in the nest centuty. And in 
the Tudor House, kitchen and cooking u-as of the uttermost 
importance.. Meals were large and very cLabonire, Gentry 
usually dined ai eleven, and the meal often occupied three 
houts^ and supped about six o'clock. Merchants and farmers 
dined at noon* and supped at seven or eighth Breakfast wus 
usually taken as an early snack. Meat eating w^as cicccisive* 
though fish vras beginning to come more inio fashion among 
the upper dosses* although Tliomas Tufiscr wrires] 

"Good ploughman look weekly of Custom and right. 

For mast meat on Sundays* Thursdays at nighiJ' 

The usual meal partaken in a Ubouicr's cottage would probably 
consist of bread ('with an admbsturt of rjc in it)^ bacon* 
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milk^ curds and perhaps beer or eider. Brawn a favourite 
dish among all classes—hogs were specially bred for the 
purpose. 

The store cupboard in a brge home w'as well filled^ 

for we must remember ttat the housewT/e had to be ready 
<or any infliix of visitors without having recourse to shops 
(Bpecially in the country') as we do to-day. Hence we read of 
the salting down of harreis of hsh^ meat, and in d.c store 
cupboard of pepper, mace, cloves, figs, nisins^ hops* 

honcy^ oil, vioegarj salt, almonds, dates* saf&on and emnamon, 
and many other stotes. There 15 not room 10 enumerate. 
Parries and cakes were made and jellies of all cx^louxs. Stale 
ak ^or ak a year old) and strong beer, also mdheglin, cider, 
and perry weit conBcrvcd in large quanthJe^ as well as fiftj-sht 
diflerent sorts of wine. 

Roasting u'as still done on the spit and baking either in 
iron boxes placed in the fire, or in the brick oven at die side 
of the fireplace. No china ims as yet used. Wooden platters 
and drinking vessels for the poor, now bdng replaced gradually 
by pewter, and by siWer in the richer hou«s and also by glass 
from Venice, and by dcht wane ftom HoUand. A rough ^glish 
pottery had bng been made, and this wiis used as Hari^n 
says, "pots of earth of sundry colours and mouMs many with 
pewter rims."" 

We saw In the thirteenth, fourteenth* and fifteenth centuries 
how the lord^s solar was always upstairs. The habit continued 
in the sixteenth centur)-, and the great chambet at 14 answ'crs 
ID our dmwing-room* In the house of a noble it would have 
been called the presence chamber, but it might have had a 
bed in it. 'Fherc is a picture in the NaiJotiiJ Gallery by Gerard 
Tcfbosch, a sevaatecnth<:cntury painter, called **Tlie Guitar 
Lesson^'; a hdy is pbying, and there is the music master and 
another friend* In the comer of die room is shown a topical 
scventecnth’^entiiry bed* This again w*as e sureh-al of the lime 
when the solar was parlour, presence chamber* and bedroom 
all rolled into one* Tlic long galJery ai 11 is another epical 
feature of Elizabethan and Jacobean pkn$; often of great 
length* this must htive made a delightful addition to a house, 
and formed a splendid place for romp and games* or the 
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dispUy of picturcf und fii>e furtviture. There were new imnj 
more beJtooms^ md good atrics for the serrami^ bvi there 
\iras still sn ab$e£i{:c of and one room offco led to 

smother. 

The lUiutration (PI. 9) is of the exterior of the housei md 
ft will be apparent at once that some very coostderablc change* 
lias come ovet the aimit of design. This home k diHerent 
from those of the thirtectithp fourteenth^ and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies» whkh were all closely related, This illusmtian shows 
the beginning of Renaissance design, or rebirth of the old 
classical forms of aichltecnirt. 

We hsve seen how» at the fall of Cooitantmople in 14551 
the scholars who fled from chat dty spread the knowledge of 
cksskal literature and architccturei but the designers in Italy 
had not so much ro Icam from this source as in the northern 
countries- This came about because of the many buildings 
rernairung of old Roman times, and Gothic architecture never 
obtained the hold in Italy, or was quire the same as in England, 
for example. Boys and girls who later on sec Siena and O^icto 
Cathedrals will realise this. 

The Rcmksance movement had started earlier in Italy. 

Filippo Brunelleschi {1377-144)6), fired by the cl^sical 
traditionp w-as the first of the Italian architects to work in the 
new manner* and the Pazzi Chapel in Florence was built early 
in the fifteenth century, Donatclio the scuiptor was bom 
died 1466, and then followed the ocher giants of the fifteenth 
century, Luca Della Robbia, B<jtticelli^ LcOEtardo da Vind, 
Michelangelo, Tidan, aod Holbctn, who was bom 1497, and 
died 1545. Nature was prodigal with genius in the fifteenth 
century, and these men gave to the Renaissance every beauty 
of form, colour, and shape that was concdvablc. In the end 
it filtered Into England, and it was the tomb which Henry the 
Eighth put up to his Eatbcr in Wesmiimter Abbey which first 
made Englishmen fitmiliar with the new style. Perhaps thij 
is what makes the Abbey so very w'ondcrful. We can sec 
here in Henry m’s work the Gcthk at its finest period; in 
Henry vii’s Chapel its culmination tn the essquistte fan vaulting 
to the roof, and in his tomb the beginning of the Renaissance. 
A drawing of this latter Is given in Fig, 1 in the Xnttoductit^. 
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i6th Century 


Our book scum full of long opIaEutlaiis, and wt apologise; 
j'Ct wc arc BO anxious lo uupixsi upon our fcadcrs this faa 
of growth, llowcr, decay, and rebirth tJift! we risk seeming 
Ectliom if we cm cstihiisK this principle. 

Our illustration (PI. 9) shows that the Elriabethan house 
was more symmetrical than that of the fifteenth cemur)'; the 
varbus ports are as exactly balanced as possible. The hall, 
which was expressed outside by a roof of its own in the 
century before^ now forms part of the house and cannot be 
distiaguished from the outside. The four-centred arches have 
gone, and the only one diat appears is scmkircukr in shape. 
The “u-indows have square heads, with label moulds typical 
of earlier rimes, and, like the gables, are still Gochk in charac¬ 
ter. TlieiE was so much mote window^ in these times than 
formerly that we can undefstand the compiainc in one of 
Lord Bacon^s essay's; "^You shall have samerimes fair houses 
so full of glass, rhat one cannot tell where to be come, to be 
out of the sun or cold^"^ The people of the time said of a 
tamous Derbyshire house, 'TIardw’kk I lall, more gbss than 
wnalL** At MoLOtacuic, 15S0, is cut over the door: **Thtoiigh 
this wide opening gate, none come too early—none re Cum 
too late.” 

The Elbabethans were rather Idee the rtitn of Romanesque 
times, in that they produced ao atchitecture which 
amaringjy picturesque, and fashioned out of the Gothic 
tradirioo and what they could pick up of the new Ita lian 
fashbrL The work was full of vigour; larcr on, as the designers 
came to know more, they produced work with less life 
about tL 

Another development in the sixteenth century which is of 
great Inierest v™ the w^ooden staircase. In Vol. 1 w*c saw 
hour the people were satisfied, right fhtough the Middle Ages, 
with drnikr stone staircases Uke those in church towers, and 
one of these was Illustrated in Chapter I. Soititdmes tlie same 
fonn was used tn 01k, the solid titads bdng tenoned into a 
cerme newd; then quite suddenly^ in the sixietnth cemury* 
beautiful staircases like tlie one illustraied here. Fig. 26, began 
to be made, and riom this time on we shall find infinite variety 
of design, and beautiful workmanship, used in this part of 
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tht hotiSf!;. The Simc name of ticwcl b gi^CD to the square 
tcrmiml posts; into these were fmmeU the strings, which 
support the ends of the treads and ^risers to the stabs. The 
handrail* s^grin* is framed into the nrweb, and between string 
and handrail comes the balustrade, formed either with separate 
baiiistcfs* or the beautiAil arcaded treatmcni shown in our 
s'fcetch. 

The ElLabethan bnildcrs were great men for bcautihd 
w'oodwork^ and they had at their disposal splendid craftsmen. 
The ftfceenih century was the great period for chirtch wood¬ 
work, and many of the beautiful screens, choir stalls, and 
pulpits now femaining were made then. Thb work had 
trained up a splendid s^ool of “foyncis*^'^ as they w'cre called, 
so that in the abereenth century this trade was one with foie 
tiaditiotis behind it. They seized on the Renaissance detail* 
and really tan riot with it* but uotwdthatanding all this* the 
results they obtained were Eurptisingly fine. PI. id illustrates 
an Eikabethan parlour* and shows walls panelled with oak* 
and a modelled plaster ceiling, Tlie internal pordi to the room 
is a very typical and beaudftd fcatumi wrhich must have added 
CO comfort. The rich clabomion of these interiors may be 
seen in the plates of Nash’s Mjsfujmi, md in some of the 
tooms nOTv set up in the Victaria and Albert Museum* such 
as that ftom Sbergh* Westmorland, whete tlic panelling is 
inlaid; there b another fine room at Qia sdcton, Oribidslurc. 
The plaster frieze was often piiinttd in gay colours* as at 
Boughton Midhcrbcrcaocy* Kent, and scmeiimes the w'indows 
were filled with fine hjeraklic stained glass, ts at Ockwclls, 
Berksliire* and the great parlour at Gillhig Castle, Yorkshire* 
perhaps the most splendid typical inierior of all. VtV illustrate 
one piece (PI. 11); it b dated 15S5 and signed bclciw the two 
cupids by Bernard DininckhotF, the Dutch craftsman who 
designed and carried it out. 

The furniture was sabstandal, but soil scarce* and a writer 
of 1585 saysi 

’'The Royal trasitrcs in furniture and lapcstries arc kept 
only in chat palace* in which for the time being the Queen 
resides, and when she moves to another, cvcrytlung is taken 
aw^y* only the hare walls arc left standing,” 
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Presses date from early days; these were wardrobes hanging 
or shdrred in which clothes were put; also cupboards^ formerly 
cup-boards (shelffits ot boards on wluch were kept the drinking 
vessels)^ were by now enclosed aiidbecame the livery cupboard^ 
containing the wages in kind Of ^-livery” of the servants^ 
bread, bimcr, cheese, candles, etc,, and the court cupboard 
containing dry goods bebngLng to the master ot tnbtrcss. 

Sideboards came imo tashion in Eliaabeth's time, solely 
for the display of plate. Mesct qf oak boxes were sometimes 
placed in the cupboards and chests as a way of storing goods 
ddily, hut it was not until the seventeenth century that thcisc 
boxes were placed oa rtmnets and became a chest of drawers. 
Chairs were Still few and in an inventory of g house with 
thirty rooms only nineteca chairs were found. Stoola and 
chests took their place as scats» OpLnioai diifer as to the date 
of upholstery, but as a ndc, except for the ocrrmonial X-type, 
chairs (PL j |) are usually found with loose cuihiam only^ 

Tables, of ticitlc shape in the Middle Ages (PI. ii),arc now 
framedj though sdll generoliy heavy and cunibcrsamc {PL i j). 
Mirrors of glass, save for a few rare Venetian ones* a« 
unknown. Henry vui used todeE mirrors of burnished met^l 
and crystai 

No English pile carpet has been found prior to 1570, but 
nwny beautiful Odental examples were brought into the 
country, Englishwomen worked caqxts in tapestn*, em¬ 
broidery, and petk-poim. These *"carpcts" were more ofEen 
hung on the wads and put over the tables thaq on the 
and tushes, either loose or plaited into a flat coveting, were 
general on the floors. 

What a curious practice of early Tudor days according to 
out ideaa^ with little to recommend it, and some emphatic 
drawbacks I If, as is postibk, the rushes were allowed to 
accumulate, they musE have been ideal breeding grounds for 
horrid insects* This is corditmed by Tusscr^s artless but 
apposite advice I 

■*" While wormwood hath seed, get a bundle or twtin 
To save igaJnst Match, to make ilea to reftam. 

Where Qtamber is swept md that woimwood b itfowo. 
No Bc 3 for his life i^tc Eo be known/* 
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He at least assumei the fegulaiity of awccplrug^ but in his most 
savagely unfavoutabk report on the snbjcctt Erasmus suggests 
that the decaying heaps wete the repository of all sorts of 
iilth^ and remainctl uncleared for twenty years, with results 
deddetUy detrimentai to health. But poshly tlic great scholar 
was exceptionally unfortunate In Ms expedences, and hts 
chronic \veak hedth and disappointments may have mode him 
peevish and inclined to exaggerate. He wntes, howevec, with 
great appnxiatian of the charm of the English girls, and 
titcir delightful way of kissing the guest on artival and 
leaving. 

Another Dutch visitor, a medical man called Levine Lemnie, 
paints about half a centurj' later a very much brighter and 
more atiracttve picture, which we quote; matters must have 
improved s'astly in the interval, even allowing for the personal 
equation. He remarks: ^'And besides this, the neat cleanliness 
the exquisite bnenesse, the pkasaunte and delightful fumitute 
in every poyntc for household, wonderfully icjoyscd me; their 
chambers and parlours stxawcd over with sw'ccie herbs 
refreshed me; their nosegayes finely eniecminglcd with sundry 
sortc of fcagsauntc Hourcs in their bedchambers and privy 
rooms, with comfortable smell cheered me up and entirely 
delighted all my senses'* (TAr Toudsiau of CempUxtont 1576). 

Gonlcmpoiary writers speak much of the increased wealth 
and luxury of ^e country, one wirilc noting three improve¬ 
ments: the multirude of ""dumneys” (fitepkees) lately erectet], 
feather beds instead of straw pallets, and vessels of wood now 
giving place to pewter, adds, "Even many fiumers also have 
learned to garnish their cupboards with pkte, tlteir joined 
beds with tapestry and silk hangings, and thcii tables wdih 
cajpets (worked tablecloths) and fine napciy', whereby the 
wealth of country doth appear.** William Harrison, however, 
has hts doubts as to the improvements made and he writes; 
*'In times past men were contented to dw'cll Ln houses built 
of sallow', willow, plunitrce, hardbeam and elm, so that the 
use of oak was in manner dedicated wholly umo churches, 
religious houses, ponce's pakces, noblemco's lodgings, and 
navigation; but rtow all these are rejected, and nothing but 
oak any w'hit regarded. And yet see the change! For when 
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i'JO. 27,- —Sixtccfith-Cciiiuty Bed 
Seraiionlh^Ccitnuy Bc 4 p Fig. COx E%k£BCfith-Ccncuc^ Bied, Figi* 107 


our houses were built of willow* then had we o^keo men ; but 
now chat our bouses are come to be made of oak* our meo 
are not only become willow^ but z great many* duough Persko 
dclicaqi' crept in among us* aliogetbtr of straw! wliidi is a 
sore alteration^ In those the courage of the owner was a 
sufficient defence to keep the house in safety* but now the 
assurance of the timbei, double locks and bolts, must defend 
the man from robbing. Now have we many chlmne}-s (fire- 
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ptices)j ami yet our tcndcdiogs coicpkin of rhcum^p csimhSi 
and po^. Thzn had moc but reredossei [moYnblc back^ 
to the fires] and o^i: heads did never ^che. For as the smoke in 
those days was supposed to be a suffident haidemng for the 
timbers of the house^ so it w as reported a far better medicine 
tp keep the good man and bis &mlly from the quake or pose^ 
wherewith as then very few were oft aa;)^ai^t!^d.” 

Fig^ is of an JLliEabethan bed^ and here again is a riot 
of carv’ing which hardly leaves a square inch of wood unfretted; 
yet the result is verj^ beautiful. It is ainusiagly Qassic* and the 
bedposts are turned into very free transkrions of one of the 
orders^ tliis rime the look. The bedspread, cumins, and 
valance to the testef woukl aH have been embroidefed by 
hand. Wc noted in talking of the plan of the bedrooms how 
often these were passage rooms, one leading through to 
another. This w^as doubtless one of the reasons for the tour 
posts and curtains^ and the large size of the beds. One could 
draw the cuttains^ and make the bed into the bedroom. These 
beds were thought a great deal of^ and tieasurtd; in the old 
will wc have dmis’ii on, we see how beds are often left as 
legacies to ftiends and rektiDns. 

The next illustration (Fig. zR) has been drawn from the 
Hall of the Middle Temple in London, which dates from 1570, 
The roof is a very splendid example of double hammet-beam 
design, and marks the final devetoprutnt of that type. Wc saw 
in the fifteenth oenmry how this method of construction was 
arrived at. In VoL 1 we described the uses of the various parts 
of the tcx>f- Here wc get the principal rafiers, which are not 
visible but occur at each bay, wdiose hammer-beams^ two on 
each side, come under principals and arc supported by curved 
braces. Above these comes a coUar-bcam with an arched brace 
under it* The purlins are framed in between the principals* 
and under these again are arched braces w^bkb go from 
hammer-bcani to hamnKr-bcam« Now the details and mould¬ 
ings of this roof are Renaissance in ctmacrer, hut its form h 
Gothic, and after tliese days the timbered loof disappears, 
with all its pUy of light anti shade, anti suggestion of mystery 
and gloom, and wc shall find either fbt ceilings 01 plaster 
vaults* The windows as well retain a little of the Gothic 
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diarictcr The screen at the end is a splendid spednicfl of 
ElizjbcthtD woodwork. 

Now as 10 the life led in the larger houses^ 
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Tlitough all the ages people have amii^d themselves by 
pbying on muskal liisttumeuts. Quite at the begimiing of 
things. Mime cheerfol old savage, in aiming i blow at a fHend^ 
may hit an old holbw bg instead^ and ootlccd that Jt 
gave out a pleasant note. Interested, he repeated the peifor- 
mance, and found that blows of varying strength, on 
different matemls^gavc 
him a range of sevcial 
noies. Or perhaps he 
listened to the wood¬ 
pecker. In soQie such 
way one could trace the 
dcvcJppmcm of the 
liamionica, with its 
gnulcd wood or metal 
hats, and all the range 
of insemments like 
drums, gongs, cj-mbals, 
mangles, and tambou* 
lines, wrhich prCKlucc 
pleasant noises rather 
than cunefu] notes. Or 
the early musician, 
sewing up a skin with 
the intestines of an 
atuma], bund thar they 
were ttmeful when dry 
and stretched, or Fic. 19+—MentT viii paving 1 Harp 

^'odexd that the twang 

bowstring wws musical; we might loot to some such 
uuice for the beginning of the harp* monochorth vbl, 
psaltery, dulcimer, spinet, and piano. The origin of the wind 
instruments is easily guessed; the horns of aninmls muse 
have led the way to pipes and dutes, bugles and tfumpers, 
and the noble organ. When Joshua besieged Jericho he w?as 
commanded that ''seven priests shall bear btforc the ark se\'cn 
crumpets of rams* horns*” 
lUustradon Fig* 2^ show^ He my viii pUyin 
the harp is shown berauie it can be taken as the torcruemer 
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of the mcxleco pbno. When girls of play an the piano, 

by means of a very campUcited hie of imchineiy, they strike 
the strings with little hammers^ instead of plucking ihem with 
their fingtj^. Out would have thought that m musical instm- 
ments men would have been content with the simplest 
apparatus^ but very little experience is necessary for ns to^ 
find out thiit^ even in the production of musJe^ imn has striven 
for mechanism to help him. 

It may be helpful if we give a desedption of some of the 
dilferent sorts of musical instruments used in die old davs, 
and sliow thek connection with those of to-day. The mono* 
chord wai in use as early as the twelfrii century. It had only 
one string, with a movable bridgCi and was plucked by the 
finger, A bow was somciimcs used on it. The organistnim, 
or symphony^ was a development of the monochord. A rosined 
wheel wag placed under the string, and turned by a handle 
at one each It was called as well the vicUe i roue, ojr viol with 
a wheel, or viellc. Little stops at the side were dthcr turned, 
pulkd out:, or pressed in, to stop off the strings, just as one 
does with a violin, and the lOsLncd wheel was the mecha.nical 
etjuivaknt of the rosined bow. The hurdy-gurdy, which is 
scdl sometimes seen being pkyed in the streetSp ts the lineal 
descendant of the organisimm. It vm an aristocratic instfument 
in the eighteenth century, but could never have been itnything 
but dismal* Bo>^ and girls w'ho learn Greek have words 
pointed out to them whkh by wondetful sound carry ihdf 
mefluing* Here is an English one, hundy-gurdy, which does 
the same. 

The manichord of the thirteenth ccniury was the first 
stringed instrument lo be pbyed from a keyboard. The clavi¬ 
chord staned as early as the end of the fourteenth century, and 
did not teach its highcGt devclopmtiit tmdi the begmoing of 
the eighteenth centun-. It had a very simple keyboard j the 
fin^ struck cMie end of a bakneed lever, at the other end of 
which was a brass pin called a tangent. This not otily struck 
the string, but stopped off the length which determintd the 
note, and two or three notes w^erc made on die same string, 
by diScrem tangents striking at diflerent letigths. L^^ier, each 
note had its separate string* so it was an demcntaiy piano* 
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because the dilfcrence bctwccD that instniment and the spinet* 
or harpsicliord, was that in the former the strings were struck 
by bnnmcrs (invoued in 1709 by a Fbtenunt), in the latter 
plucked by a metal point* leather spine* or quill^on what h called 
a jack- The davi* 
oymbal* virginal* and 
davedn were all 
played in this wny. 

Fig. 50 shows a 
cbviqThefium, or 
upright spinet of the 
sixteenth century^ 

Its likeness to 1 harp 
L5 at once apparent. 

The (tngers strike on 
to a Whnoed lever* 
which* hy an inge¬ 
nious cofitrivancep 
pushes a jack with 
a leather spine on it 
through the back¬ 
board* and plucks 
the string. Its com¬ 
pass was about the 
same as the human 
voice. We '- ** --- 
Utter how^ t 
dcYeJopmcnt was 
to put the davky- 
therium flat on its 
back, and then after 

a re-arrangefnent of the keyboard it is called the spinet* or 
haipsidiord. 

The dulchnet waa another forerunner of the piano* and 
consisted of a sounding-board across which strings of varying 
Icngtlis were stxetdicd* and struck by hajiuners. Pepys went 
to a puppet play in Coveat Garden, on May 14* i&Si, and 
wrote in his diary: "'Mere* among the Eddies* I first saw 1 
dulcimer played on with sticks* knocking of the stringEi and 


Fig. 3 Oh—C bvkythciiiim 
Spinelp Fig. 61. Piino^ F^, 
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is Tcry pretty/^ The paallcry had ihtt tune form sia the 
duldmcTj biu ’wat played by plucking the strings, 

Miny other tnusica] mstntmtnts arc named by old writers. 
The viol was like a violin, bnf with a flat back, and pieces of 
gut across the firigcir-bc^rfl; it was played with a bow. Viola- 
dfl-gamba was played while held between the knees, Sic Toby 
Belch says of Sir Andrew Aguccheck, "He plays o* the viol- 
dC'guuboys/' The luft was the fbrcmtiner of the mandoline, 
but had ft tathcr par-shaped body; the treble Jute had m bem 
head to take less room, aichlutes were very big ones. The 
theorbo was lute-shaped and large, the drtem was lute-shaped 
and small The gittem was a lute with a fiddic-sJwpcd body, 
the guitar one with a flat back. All these instciuncnis wttt 
pludted with a piectnun. The rebec wns a three-stringed 
Addle. 

Of the wind instruments, of course the organ is (juitc the 
most w^ooderful, and has ages of history behind it. In mediaeval 
times w^e read of the organ portative j this was a small pipe 
organ which was carried by a strap over the shoulder^ and 
played with the right hand^ while the left w^orked the bellow's. 
The positive organ temained in one placcj and was not carried 
about. The regal w^s a son of harmonium* with bellows 
behind the keyboard like brge flat books. The clarion was a 
trumpet, tlie shawm and pomme W'cre whistle flutes with 
rather bdl-shaped ends. The hautboy was the successor to the 
shawm. Recorders wcic whisik flutes; the homprpe had a 
hom added to the end of a pipe, Oomhoms, like whistle flutes 
with ends on a curved line* The penny whistle is a blood 
relation to the stately organ, which in reality b many whisdes 
played in a methanical here wt must confess that man* 
if he made a horrible failure of the hurdy-gurdy, achieved 
splendid success with the organ. 

A number of these instruments could, of course, be com¬ 
bined into an orchestra^ as we Sec in PL a, where a concert 
is being given by nine performers on sue difleteru insmimenis* 
Three people who are not playing axe unlikely to he vocalists* 
for full orchcsCxal pieces were usually quite aepatate fiotn 
singing numbers. Gids and boys will wonder if they could 
have enjoyed the performance* but it is possible sometimes 
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Emclixie, sdmlcuf, iJcw 1™^r«H minde ii ligEilp 




Fic. ^ 1 .—^^tulf^^ by William Byrdc iSaj 

Sn'cnCccncb-Gcntuiy Sang Ftg. fijx EightHnth-Ccnniiy Soog^ Fi^x. iia, ill 


tn iistcD to cQUii^tts on old mstruments of this type on the 
wireless. 

Another thing to be tcmetiibeied is ihiit we mt in reality 
a very musical natioD^ with a great tradition of song behind 
us* During the last few years there ba$ been a revival of singing 
in the vUbges, with musical festivals and compering choirs. 
People are rediscovering tlic joy of music, Wc have Included 
in this edition a typical song for each century, and wc ate 
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AKCHEKT 


indebted for the choke to Mr. A. Forbes Milne. Fig. 31 gives 
the music and ivotds of a madiigat by William Byrdc (1543- 
iSjj). f lerc is a quotation (tom Thomas Moilcj'it PLtmt tmd 

Basif ffl/ndlfis;/™ ts> Prj^tfii-ak Ala/K-jt, in iie F&m 

^ Diak^m (1597)* A party h described^ and how "'supper being 
ended, and musklte b«ikes (aecoFdlng to the rusiom) being • 
brought to table, the misurcs&c of the house presented me wiih 
a part, earnestly requesting me to aing^ bur when, after many 
CKCuecs, 1 protested unfaincdly that 1 could not, every one 
began to wonder 1 Yes, some whispered to others, demanding 
how 1 was brought up; so xhac upon shame of mine ignomnee^ 

I goe now to seek out mine old fdend Master Gnoiimus to 
make myself his schollct/' 

Now let us moke a big Jump from rnuskal to warlike 
exercises^ Probably every Tillage and township had butts, for 
shooting with the bowv and the name sundTcs now in many 
places, like Newington Butts, in South London* The drawing 
shours that these tnu$t have been pleasant places to go to on 
a sunny afteincx>n, and vvati:!! the archers at practice, 

Strutt thinks the ctoss’-bow" wws ifimxJuccd **aot Jong before 
the cotturiciiccinciit of the ihincemli century,” but it suffered 
from thk disadvantage that on a w^er day the strings became 
useless; ir could not be protected so easily as the long-botv, 
for which the archers had a can\TiA case, and it took longer 
to get ready for use. The cross-bow% like the early musket, 
seema to have been more used for sea fights and land sieges^ 
where tl\crc was better cover, and less risk of the long-bowman 
turning the cioss-bowman into an imitation of a feathered 
porcupine ’while he ws getting reetdy. 

In the reguiaLiuns for use of the cross-bow wx find, “In 
case any person should he wounded, or slain in these sports, 
with an arrow shot by one or other of die archers* be that 
shot the arrow was not to be sued or moksred* if he bad, 
immcfdiatcly before the discliargc of the wxapon, cried out 
Fast! the signal usually given upon such occasions.” 

The Anglo-Saxons, Danes* and the Kormans ufied the 
long-bow, and at Crdcy and Agmooiuft it the great 
weapon^ Afterwards one heats that Henry v used gunpowder 
and guns, and the bow is forgotten, or thought of only as 
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obsolete. Thb tE^ riot leally so^ and tlic £cst gum and Jimskcts 
wtrt cambfireome and feeble proJuctionA. 

The long-bow hilled well on into ihc $evctit£etith ceri^rj\ 
and so bte ^ CharEcs ^ commhsion^ wcje appointed to survey 
land adjoining London^ and rescoie it whcce the same had 
^en encroached upon^ so that the archers might practise* 
The best bow^ were made of yew, and in Edward rv^s dme 
the height of the bow* was the same as that of llte archer, Tlie 
bowstring was of hemp, flaa^ or silk. The arrow' u&cd at 
Aginromt was a yard long. The SEcd or w^and wus made of 
ash, oafc, or birch, and was fearhertd 6oni the wing of a grey 
goose. The arclicr bad a brace r* or dose sleeve, iaced on the 
left arm, so that the sleeve did not get in the way of the bow¬ 
string- A sixtecnth-ccntuty wTiicr gives insmictiom oo how 
to stand when shooting, the way to hold the bow and draw 
the bow'Stdng, A wramiog is given to watch the mark, not 
the arrow end. Ccnainly at this period, even though archery 
was beginning to be more of a sport than a warlike pursuit, 
the archers possessed far greater skill than wc have any idea 
of: w*e are told of the archers “they would piece ony amour/* 

From an old ballad about Robin Hood wc gather that at 
ft trial of archery before the king, * 'hc davc the w^nd in 
firom ft distance of 400 yards* Cloudesle is made 10 give another 
proof of his skill, resembling tliat of W'Uliam Tell- An apple 
is placed on his son^s head at i zo yards distance, 

“And then drew out a hyte bfode axtowcj 
Hys bow was gieai and longe, 
lie Set that axiowe In |iis bowc 
That was both styffc and stfongCn 

Then Qoudcslc cteft the apple in two, 

As many a man myghr se; 

Over Gods forbode, sayde ihe kynge (God forbid) 
That thou sholde shutc at me.'^ 

An Act passed by Henry vtji ordered that no person who had 
reached the age of twenty-four years should shesot at any mark 
at less than txo yards distance* so perhaps the ^eio yards of 
Rohm Hood was not an exaggeration- "Everj' village in rime 
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of war was eapccted lo ptoritk m archer, a gunmajs, a pijcc^ 
man and a billman at the very least, as well as a store of 

corselets, almaincs, rivets, 
shirts of mail and jaclrs quilted 
and covered with Imthcr, 
fusdan or canvas over thick 
plates of iron that are sewed* 
la the same.’^ 

It is most intncstlng to 
watch the gradual deveksp- 
meat of the gua which was to 
supersede the bow. The gun 
developed Bom the cannon, 
and the earliest type of the 
latter was mode from iron bars 
forged together and bound 
with hoops, the whole being 
mourued on a stout plank. 
Stone cannon balb were often 
used, hence the name some¬ 
times given, peteraca, Gun¬ 
powder seems to have de¬ 
veloped from the Greek fire 
of Tucdurval times, The early 
gun was like a small cannon 
mounted on a stick, and fired 
Ffc, t^^^Haibcidicr, is?* by hand with a inateh, like 

the wick in a cigarette-lighter 
of to-day. Tins type was used in the ilTars of the Roses, and 
called a culvetin. 

The matchlock, arquebus, or serpentine was LDverued at the 
beginning of die sisicenth century, to do away -with firing by 
hand. It continued in use until the seventeenth century, and the 
gunner used a rest which the num in Fig, jj holds b his left 
hand. The early atqucbusier could fire only ten to twelve shots 
in an hour, and at the end of Elizabeth's reign not more than 
thirty lo forty. Wet weather spoiled the powder, wind and ram 
put out the match, and for a long time the bowmen laughed 
at it, and bow and musket were used aide by side, 
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h i$ interesting to note that the iirsr ^tep towsuds our 
modem dragoons utis c^ken hj putting mounted flitjuebusicTs 
in the battle of Pinkie* ^347i insiERd of usii^ tbena m 
infantry^ In the bilkd of Bm"c Loid Willoughby, about 
15^^, we read: 

. “ *StmA to k. noble ptkeniefi, 

And look jfou rouiid aboui I 
And tboot you tigh^ you bawincn. 

And we wiU keq> them oui| 


You musket ind calUTet men 
Do you pmrt true 10 me. 

And rU be focemoflt in the light*" 
Says brave Lord W'illoughby,^ 





Henry vill began to a regular 

artuyi each county was govcmcd bv a 
Lord Lientcciant, and it was his duty to 
appoint officers and procure a cettaia 
number of fighting men from each parish. 

AU men bekrnging to the same band or 
levy were put into the uniform settled 
by their shire* and the only feature used 
in oonttuon was St+ George^s crofis in 
red on the jcrldn of each man. 

Apart from the arming of individual 
soldiers* the cannon used tow^ards the 
end of the century were £ar heavier and 
made more effective weapons than tli« 
primitive ordnance shown in illuniuia- 
tions of about 1500. PL 14, t* shows 
graphically the storming of a dty* with 
high wiUh* which have been consider¬ 
ably battered by the cannonade. It is 
interesting to s« that the defenders 
reply with guns mounted in turrets. 

PL T4. 2^ is from a careful oontempomry 
drawing of the inside of a wdl-amnged siege battery* in 
active operation behind its protecting rampart of fascines. 


Fic. jy,—Mutkcicer* 
SSSO 
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From aichery iiid guns wr can pass on to sport, and sit 
boys and girls who ate fond of hundag ihould tend Turbex- 
vlllc’s iSoci/ Hmiiing^ published in 1576, and reprinted by 
the Qatendoo Press* 1908. It deiJs with "^The Noble Arte of 
Vcncric Of Hunting—Wherein h handled and set ont the 
Nature, and Propertied of siuctece sundrie Chaces 
together, with the order and caaner how to Hunte ind Idil 
cucfyonc of them/' So Turbcrviik cJdcs for hunting at the 
end of ihc sixteenth centur}' w^Kat Edward, Duke of York, 
did at the begianing of the fifteenth, and he* like the "Waster 
of Game," must have been a delightful fellow* and his book 
is "great joy and liking" to the hunter of to-day. It deals with 
"houndes/* and menrions fallow, ^‘^dunne, blackc hoimdes 
aimdently come from Soinct Hubert's Abtay in Aidene” as 
Bixtceoth-century breeds; the "best bringing up of whclpcs" 
b discussed; *TIow a kennell ought to be situate and 
trimmed for Houndes/' and their tiaioing is very carefully 
gone into^ 

TuebenrtUe devotes chapters to the '"Nature and Subtildes 
of Hartes*" and “How the Huntstnim should go to secke an 
Hacte in small groues or hewts, beyng priuily enclosed withio 
the greater springs in the Forests and strong coueits*" 

Our ilJustrarion, Flg^ 54, is of a sixteenth-centurj' meet, or 
"the place wdicrc and howc an assembly shontd be nvade^ in 
the presence of a Prince, or some honorable person/* Turber- 
ville breaks into rhyme about this, and says ^ 

"^The place should first be pight, an pleasauc gladsome greenev 

Yet under shade of Stately ifccs, where little simnc is scene: 

And neare some foiiniaine spring, whose chcystall rtmuing 
sttcames, 

May hclpe 10 code the patching heate, ycaught by Phtebus' 
beames*"* 

Then we ate told that “such a pbee once founde* the 
Butler first appcarcs,“ and he certainly docs so to some pur¬ 
pose, because we are given detaUs of the food ptovided for 
this substantial hunt breakfast, and Turbervillc goes off bto 
verse again: 


11 DATING 


‘Tor wfai]e$ coJde kf nea of Vole, colde cspoo, Beefe and Gooae, 
With Pygcon pjca, and Mutton cdde, ue set on hunger loo&c, 
And make the fortocoe hope, in doubt to scape fiill horde. 

Then come to giue a charge in £aake (else lU the ouiie were 
mardc), 

Fiiat Neaies’ tonga poudred veil, and Gamboncs of the Hogge, , 
Then Saubagea and saueiy kiuckes, to tec men't myndes on 
gogge” 

We arc not told if after all this they had a little nap, but 
meanwhile the harbouring of the deer and the actilng of rdaya 
had been taking place. TurbcrriJle, in describing "How to 
set Rekyes,” says: "It is requisite to set men. ahtoad which 
are brought op in hunting, and undcistande well their 
aduauntages, and with them a good ptkker or himtstnan on 
hocsebackc, mounted upon a good curtail, which should be 
lightly dad, liauing good bootes and high, with an home 
about his neckc,*' At daybreak they have to get out for the 
place appointed for their tday, and leave their hounds coupled 
there at the foot of a tree. They then set out to sec if they 
can "discouer the Hart’'—^this done, the huntsman must lead 
his hounds coupled or "tyed unto the tracke, and let them 
follow so three or fouic paces right, then let him cast of one, 
and if he take it right, then may he uncouple the rest, and 
blowe to them." 

"Then he which seemed to have harbored the greaieji and 
oldest DtaK repons to the Pcince or Lord,” who by tiiis rime 
has recovered bom the hunt breakfast, and takes his "blood- 
houndc,” with all the prickers or hunters on horseback, every 
one with a good cudgel in his hand “called a Humuig coodgell 
or a cronchcon to tume the boughes and bcate them from his 
fture as he felloweth the houndcs in the woodcs or thkkcs." 
The huntsman who has harboured the deer then goes “before 
them and rowze the deatc, and then the rest cast off their 
houndcs, and he and aH of diem crying, 'To him, to him I 
that’s he, that’s he I' and $udt odier words of cncoucsgemcrt.” 
The bloodhound was used at a check "until! they haue rowzed 
or foundc liim againc w'ith their bloudhoundc." Hounds were 
encouraged by name, thus, "Hyke a Bewmont, Hyke Hyke, 
to him, to bintl A great deal of imerescing advice is given 
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on hoTir to avct&>mc the mwj dcTices of ihc ban to escape 
patsiiit. Chaptef X!.T d^b with ^"Howc to kilt ah Hart when 
he is at baj% aiui what is then to be done/* If the hart h in 
deep water the hufit±man h to couple up hk henwidSp and 
^btaud close and upon a ckate winde* he may chance to hauc 
a hlowe at him with his swotde as he (the hm) coemneth out/* 
Of a bo^t is to be obtained, or if the huntsman can swim, he 
is to do so, dagger m hand, avoidiog the “swtede htowc” 
the hart may give him. 

"The breakmg up of the Dcarc** b the inddent chosen for 
our fronrbpiecc^ and b thus described* The Prince or chief 
alights '^and cakes essaye of the deare with a sharpe knyfe, the 
which is done in this manner^ The deere being hyd upon 
fab back, the Prince, chiefe^ or such as they shall appoint, 
oommes to it : And the efaiefe huntsman (kneelings if it be to 
a Prince) doth halde the deare by the forc-foore, whiles the 
Prince or chief cut a slyt drawn aJongst the biyskct of the 
dcarc, somewhat lower than the bty&ket towatds the beMy, 
This b done to see the goodnesse of the desh, acid howc thick 
it is/* 'fhen use to cut off the dearcs’ facades. And chat b 
commonly done also by the chiefe personage/* Various other 
portions of the hart arc broken up and the hounds re^Tirded. 

Here is a cap that fits as wcU tc/day as it did in the aistoeuth 
century; 

*"But DOwcadays I sec fewe hunt the Harte as he ought to 
be hunted; for men give not thek hounds ley sure to hunt, 
neither b theie passing two or three that can hunt: for there 
are so many hunters on horsebacke Tirhich can n e i t her blDw\ 
hallow, nor pfkk pcrfecily, which mingle themsdues amongst 
the hounds, crossing them, and breaking their course, in 
sort, that it is not possible they should hunt truly: and therefore 
I say, that it b the horses which hunt, and not the hounds.** 
So there were tluusteis even in those days. 

Turben'illc publislied as well The Bci?Jb o/FalfOfrrii in 1575* 
and have given two of the illustratjons fcom this in Figs* 
55 and 16. He gives the details of hawking in tlie same way 
that he tlcab with hunting, and the drawings are excellent, 
with splendid detaib of the costume. The left-hand figure in 
Fig, 36 b wearing padded trunks ivhkh reach to the knees, 
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Fic- the v^ciiordbg to Mictirt£.” 

while his teminc^ sxil] k^p to ihe short trunks ^iiul tiuiilc 
hose. 

From sport m the countryp we can pass to amuse merits in 
iht towns, nnd here we iTiu$t remember the great [triui played 
by the theatre irt those times. 

The old Plays, to wliich we refened in VoJ. I, 

still continued to be pedfonned in the suEteentb century, but 
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Fic. 3^- — FtdEfi Torbcfrilic'i Titf tf/ F^Icstftffr (157I) 

gradually^ aa the Rcmis^cc opened tip inen's minda, W 
they bemne imeie^ted in clfls$icaJ litciaturcp a nc^ sebool of 
dramatists arose^ timilp at the end of the century* Sbakespearc^s 
genius WHS to make this pctiotl of the art for ever memorable. 
The publication of Spenser^'s F^wrijf , about 1589* came 
a revciution. The literary man of the early sis^tccntli century 
sdU thought of Latin as the only educated tongue, so that 
W'hen the Fjifrif published it was not only the 

greatest poem since Ctiauccr's C^feriffiry Ttf/rj* but a vivid 
tUustradon of the possibilidcs of our Uncage ^ 

There were many dramatists before Shakespeare* doing 
spade workj but the first group which sprang into prdmijicnoe 
was that ivhich comprised Marlowe, Peek, Greene;^ and Nash. 
They worked betw een 1580 and 155^, and have been called 
the Bohemians; they intioductd pbys which were a pk* 
turesque jumbk of good and bad* and a reflection of thdr 
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THE THEATRE 


own intgnkt liva. sixtcemh'Ctfimi} mcfl md i^omcn 
can be accustd of all the faults buE dulke^^, and in ibek 
writing could take just the ordinary ciiRnrnoii words and set 
them down in isuch a wiy that the $cniencc sparkles snd 
laughs ai you, is sad and makes you wane to cry. 

Shakespeare started his theatrical life about t^nd 

appears to have been able to gather up all tlie threads^ and 
all the ttidkions, and weave them into his plays- Greene when 
dying is thought to have made oomplaim of this, and rtf cited 
Eo hk rival w*hen he said^ “tVn upstart crow beautified with 
our feathers—the only shakcscene In the catinirj /' Chapimin 
and Marston wett oarnpaniotia of Shakespeare, Now-, jg^i a® 
very little is known of Shakespeare Mntsdf, not a great dal 
is lutown ot” the Elizabethan theatre. Our diawing, Fig* 57* 
has been made from an original sketch of the Swan Ihtacrc, 
by Johannes de Witt, who visited London about 1600. This 
w as built at Bank side, in Southwark, on the south side of the 
Thames; then, as now, a rather grubby place. Tliis, however, 
did not worry the Eisteenth-century playgoer so much, because 
he went in a delightful u-ay, by boat, the mo&t usual method 
in those days of getting about London. There was also ihc 
‘Tlose’* (159*)^ Shakespeare's **GIobc,” and the Uieotic in 
Shorcditdu Flap were often given in (he gdJecied yards of 
inns, and we shall see kter how this inlluenctd the design of 
the theatres* 

Another source of tnffinnation on the EJizabcthaa theatre 
Is SI contract dated *‘the eightt daie of Januatyc 1593," bctu^een 
‘ThUlipp Hcnsbvre and Edwatde Allen — on tb^ one parte, 
and Pee ter Sticcte, ditbdn and carpenter—on th* other parte*” 
Pcetcr agreed for £440 to build 1 *"newc bowse and scadgt 
for a pbic-howse.” Edward Aheyn, as the tiame is now^ 
spclJcd, founded Dulwdeh GiUege In 1613, where the comroct 
is preserved, and, like Shakespeare, appears to liave made 
money, snd led a sober life differing ftom the Bohemians. 
Henslow managed a cximpany of players ar die "Rose,” of 
which Shakespeare was a nietribcrin 1592^ 

The thearre which Pcctcr built w'as called the “Fortune,” 
and It was ”scj-tuate and bcingc noie Gohirngc Ijinc in die 
pofishe of Saintc Giles withouic Cripplcgate.” j[ was ixmaik- 
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Fjc, —Eliibbeitwi "Plaie” Honjc 

SeTO3tcciitb<l:oti«v lliciuc, Fifi. 77. EigiiiwiMh-CencHir Circrt, Fij. 11* 

able in that it ms square, and most of the others were drcvilar. 
It ms "to conteine fowerseore foote of lawtuJJ ass ire everj'c 
wait squatc withoute, and fiftic-fivc tbotc of Hte square 
ft-erye wait within." This gives us some idea of tlw size of 
the plan of the "Fortune," So far as height was ooncemed, 
the coiitraet stipukted for "the said frarae to oontcine three 
stories in heighlh, the first or lower storic to conteine twch-e 
fooic of lawfiiU assize in heightc, the seconde slorie clcaven 
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foote, . . * and the third or uppct stone . . . nyne foocc. 
All which atoiics shall contcine twelve foote and a half of 
lawfkd) ass'toe in breadth thtDiighoute, besides a juttcy for- 
wordcs in cythet of the soule rwoe upper stories of tenne 
yoches of lawful! assize^ with Tower movement divisions for 
gentlemeti^s roomes, and other sutfkient and convenient divi- • 
sionj fbt twoepennie rooms,” The “Fortune” was to be fined 
up inside “with suche like steam, conveyances, and divisions, 
withoute and within, as are made and conityved in and to 
the ktc elected pldc-howse on the Bonck, tn the saidc parishe 

of Saint Saviours, called the 
Globe; with a stadge and 
lyrdnge-howse to be made, 
elected and sett up within the 
saidc frame; with a sltodowc 
or covet over the aaide 
statlgc,” Later it is specified 
that “the same lovret stone to 
be alsoe Uide over and fenced 
with stronge yion p)kcs,” 
Now, excepting only that the 
"Fortune” was square in plan, 
this contract very clearly 
agrees with the de raiU of the 
“Swan” shown in Johannes de Wirt's sketch, from w^hich wc 
have made oui dmwing. The “Globe” was octagonal in pWtt 
uneiJ is was burnt down in t^u, when It appears to have been 
rebuilt on circular lines like the “Swan,” Our cut, Fig. jj, has 
been made from a print by Hollar of 1647 whicJi shows lliis.Qose 
by on the same print is anoth er circular building colled ihe^Bcere 
bay tine I-Lill” (Fig, 59), whieli shows how wry similar the 
two sorts of buildings were. We know this was case from 
Lambard’s PenaMbt/lirtiiit ef Kent, 1576, who &»ys: “Those who 
go to Paris Garden (where the 'Swan' was), the 'Belt Savage* 
(an inn in Ludgatc Hill), and the ‘Theatre* (in Shoreditch) 
to behold bear*^baiting, interludes, or fence pUy, must not 
account of any plessajit spectacle unless first thev pay one 
penny at the gale, 1 second at the entry of the snfibld (oc 
stage), and a third Foi quiet sittbg/' So that apparently the 
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theatres were used fat bear-baiting and vrUd bnst shows if 
necessary. In the "Tortime" contract U is specified that the 
"lower stone be fenced off with strong yron pykes/* which 
suggests that the mid beasts were to be kept safely in the pit 
Both theatre and bear-baiting hall were built on much the 
iamc sort of plan, and undoubtedly founded on the ancient 
arenas where the specmKirs sat rourid and watched the spec¬ 
tacle, the gaikrics evidently being added after the fashion of 
the old ixins like the “BcU Savage/' to which people were 
accustomed. 

Lambard tclU us how 
you paid to go into the 
pit, and then more for the 
other parts of the housCn 
The pit was open to the 
sky, and this, combined 
with the dangerous state 
of the streets after dark, 
and the difficutdes of 
lighting* led to the per- 
fonninccs being gi^Tn in 
daylight. On a simny day 
with A blue sky* and the 
gay oolotirs of rite people's 
dresses, the sight must 
liavc been a pretty one 
indeed. The stage, as shown, was set up on a scaffold* and 
projected well into the yard or pitj it was open at the 
sides behind the columns, so that the people in the boxea 
there got a good view of what was going on. li h doubtful 
if the tis'ti doors at the back of the stage fotmed part of 
the stmetme, or were endosed by a movable piece of scenery, 
bciiind which was an inner stage, which ctmld be used to 
represent a cavern, or inner room, if needed by the play. 
The boxes over were undoubtediy called into use by the 
players, if a balcony or gallery became necessary. On the 
left-hand side of the stage arc three gallants^ and this was 
quite usual* and a position dc&iied by the Hiaabcdmc "blood.” 

The scenery is supposed to have been sketchy, and its 
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purpose was somedincs todicated by labels, so that there might 
be no mistake. Women did not act, and their parts wete taken 
by boys. In the turret was a trumpeter, who tuned up when 
the play was about to begin. There b a moral in all thb: if 
the Rli?abc thins were satisfied with an inn yard, or bear- 
baiting hall, as a quite suifident backgtoumi ^ tlieir playSf 
then boys and girls of to-day might, with a little ingenuity 
and an equal enthusiasm, easily tnnsrorm their otdmaxy school 



Flc. 40,—Eluabedum Coach 

ScvenMentb-Ccnhuy Vchktd, Rg. <7, M. **. 

F . tjfhirmrb -CcatUfr Vebidci, Figi. j 

hall, courtyard, or comer of quad, into a theatre; a window 
can be found for Juliet, People hesitate to make the attempt, 
clunking they must have ebborate costame, whereas the play, 
with Sliakespcw’s wonderful language, and the iDtcrest of 
acting and action, is the thing if you arc good enough at 
pretending. 

Illustration No. 40 shows a State coach of the time of 
Elusabeth, Thb b intctcBting, because it mark* « considenble 
development on the char shown in Vol. 1 (p. 166), and is 
evidence that people were beginning to want to travel about 
more. Coaches were so called because they were first 
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at Kot^p in Hirngury^ in the fiftetnth century. They tFtfe 
incfoduced into England about 1555, ind at first 'ffctc very 
simple in suticrure, and the oooipuits had to depend for 
procccticm from the ^srothcr on injrtains; but the acating h 
that of the bteTHhiy coach, with scats m the boot at the aides. 

’ The seventeenth century was the great time for the devebp- 
ment in coach building, and we shall have more to say in the 
next chapter. This drawing, however, is of value, becattse it 
shows the early tjpe^ before there w'as any idea of suspending 
the body by leather braces. 

Although^ with the introduetton of primings a ^ide field 
of pleasure was opened to ehildren^ they did not reap the 
real benefit of this great invention before the middle of the 
scveitteeiiLh century^ Printing srill so costly and books $0 
predoufi, that few if any^ for children, are to be found before 
that dmc. Nursery stories had always been told, handed down 
from gcoetation to genctaiion by word of mouth, and lessons 
were taught in the same way* Quite tiny children learned to 
recite the Psalms in Ladn, the Gloria in Exoelsis, the Nicene 
Creed, and the Paternoster, for, as I here were so few books, 
everything the children knew had to be learned by heart. At 
the end of the fifteenth century the earliest form of school* 
book, namely the horn-book, came into use. This was merely 
an oblong piece of wood, shaped like a battledcrCp on which 
tm pasted a paper printed with the alphabet in bkck-lcticr, 
or to Roman characters, the numemb, or the Avc and the 
Paternoster. This was covered by a sheet of cransparrnt hom, 
and bound at the edge with brass. It had a wooden handle, 
with a hole and string to hang it round the waist or neck. At 
the beginning of the alphabet was a little oo^, and on some 
was written tiic rhyme: 

•^Chnscc’s eto» be my spoede 
to ill Tcmc to ptoceede.** 

Because of this, children called it their criss-cross row. 
Some of these horo-books had backs of embossed and gilded 
leather. One can be seen hdd by a little girt of the seventeenth 
century in lUustration No. 49. Since, however, this w'ill hardly 
be counted among children's amiiGcments, let us ictum to 
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ciiit5CT7 tdcs and games. Neaily ail our vcll-knou^ faky tides 
very old indkicd; “Beauty and the BeaBi'" had its odgin^ 
it is thought, in i legend calkd the *^Rcd Bull of Konoway/' 
and is cithcE Ssolod or earlier. *-j3ck the Gtant-KiHer^* and 
"Tom Thumb*** arc Supposed to be legends from the days of 
King Arthur, Dolls ate certainly equally old, anti m'cre bought* 
largely at the hig fiiirs whkh ^vetc held all over the country* 
St. Bartbolomew^s Fair was estahlished in There were 
stalls of toys, sweets, and doHs, and until recent days doUs 

were often oUed "Bai- 
tholomcw babies.” The 
toys would be drums, 
hobby horses, popguns, 
and kites, ^d we ccad 
also of lambs, made of 
white wool spangled with 
gold, the head of com- 
IxHidon and the checks 
painted red, with black 
spots for eyes* These 
iambs had hems and legs 
of dn and a piece of pink 
tape for the neckband. 
Trumpets w'cre sold made 
Fin. 41Embroidery cows* homs^also hoops, 

and battledores and 
shuttlecocks, as well m pipes made &om elder stems with the 
pith extracted. Boys could buy popguns with clay pelkts to 
fire from thcrrig and gilt gingerbread and peppemum drops at 
twentj' a penny w'exc known as early as the fourteenth century* 
Thus %ve can sec that children had plenty of choke m their 
toys, and we can imigbc that tlicir games, as as those of 
their elders, were very varied. The game of hewh popular; 
you will remember that Sir Francis Drake wus playing ar 
liowls when the Armada came in sighu Pjumc. a game played 
by the Nornians, was still in existence and was the forerunner 
of our tennis of to-day* Here is a description of this game in 
iSjr: "About j of the docke ten of the Esrk of Hertford** 
servants all Somersetshire men, in a square giccnc court, before 
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her Mujcsty'fi wLndowe^ did haxig up lines^ sqaaiiog out the 
fomie of $. tennis-court miiking z crosse line in the ttiiddle.. 
In this squire they (being stript out of their dublets) played 
five to Sre, isith the iiand-balJ^ at bord and cord (as tiicy 
tcarmc it) to the great liking of her Highness,^* Many of tJic 
sports were very cmclp and buh-baiting, beai-bflidng, and 
cock-fighting were favonriies—and also dldng at the Quio- 
cain. Schoolbojns were allowed once a year on Shrove Tuesday 
to bring thdr ovm cocks to their school to be matched against 
one another in the school 
cockpit. 

Girls were taught w^on* 
deifiil stitches in their 
embroidery, and began 
when quite small with a 
sampler on w'hlch nil the 
various stitches were 
practised. In the btc sis- 
teentb century seveml 
interesting books of pat¬ 
terns uj^re published^ the 
first time that we hear of 
anything of the kind* One 
title runs as follows t. “Hecc 
folowcth certaine Pattemes 
of Ctirworkcs; newly invented and nc^'cr published before. 
Also sundry sorts of spots, as flowxrs, birdes, and fishes^ etc*f 
and will fitly ser\'e to be wrought, some with gouldp some 
with silkc, and some with crcwdl in couUcrs (colours); or 
otherwise at your pleasure. And never but once pubhsbed 
before. Printed by Kkbard Shodeyker.” 

A kind of patterned lacc worked vith a needle was vety 
popubr at thb date, and was called '"point devi$*/" Another 
and entirely new amusement which came inro being in the 
Elizabethan era was the creation and pedbnnancc of masques. 
Tournaments had neatly disappeared, and though w'e rt^d of 
"Triumphal Justs" at the TllEyard as a feature of EUxabetb*^ 
Court, chq? were not ncariy so froquem nor had they the 
same hold oo the people during the fifteenth century. Thek 
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pkcc iims ukca by Tbe jii^t we bcif o£ tiie^ 

in the tcign of Henry vui at his feast at Greenwich in 151}» 
The chiomdc reads thus: the daic of the Epiphanie at 

night, the Kynge with si. others wer disguised nftct the 
manner of Italie caUed a mashe^ a thing i:H>t seen afore to 
England; they wer appareled in garnients Jong and htodc 

wrought all with gold, with visers 
and cappes of gold/* 

Queen Elh^beth made many 
progresses through the country, 
and 2t each stopping-plaee she 
was wdeomed wkh a pagesnE and 
masque generally embodying 
stories of the atteknt gods and 
goddesses. At one pUce at which 
she stopped by a fiver side, the 
bushes were partedp and Father 
Neptune wiiii aiicndant nymphs 
appeared and cedted a long poem 
hailing her as Queen of the Seas ; 
on another occasion a great 
pageant was aw^iing hcr^ with 
Venus in the middle^ w'ho also 
recited verses, handing over her 
sceptre of beauty to the Qt4ecnl 
An intcftsting account of a visit 
Fid, 4}, —Counuy vuntm she made to a private house is told 

in a kttcr written, by Sir Robert 
Sidney, younger brother of Sir Philip Sjdnejj in 1600. He says: 
*‘Hcr Highness hath dene honour to my poor house by visiting 
me* and seemed much pleased at W'hat we did to please hcj» My 
son made hcra fair speech, to which she did give a most gracious 
reply# The womcii did dance before her, whilst the comets did 
salute from the gallery; she did vouchsafe to car two morsels 
of rich couiHt cake, and drajik a small cordial from a gold cup. 
She had a marvellous suit of vclvo: borne by four of her fiat 
women attendants in rich apparel; two ushers did go before, 
and at going upstairs she called for a staff, and was much 
wearied in walking about tlie house* and said she wished to 
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come another day* Six drums and six Lrumpcis waited in the 
court* and sounded at her approach and departure. My wife 
did beat bcxself in wondrous good liking* and was attired in 
a purple kyrde* fringed with geld; and myself in rkh band 
and collar of needlework^ and did wear a goodly scuff of the 
^bravest emt and fashion with an underbody of silver and loops. 
The Queen was much in commendation of our appearances, 
and smiled at the ladies, who in their dances ofren came up 
CO the steps on arhich 
the seat wws 
make their obcysancc* 
and so rcU hiik into 
tlicir order again. Tlie 
younger \(arkKan) did 
several gallant feats on 
a horse before the gate, 
leaping down and kiss* 
ing his sw'ocd* and chon 
mounting swiftly on 
the saddle^ and passed 
a lance with much skilL 
The day w^ell-nigh 
spent^ the Queen went 
and tasced a small 
beverage that was set 


ou« in divep room$ Fit. 44— Eitmbethan P4e« 
where she might pass; 

and then in mu^ order was attended to die Pabce* the 
comets and trumpets sounding ihrougb the streets. One 
knight (I dare not name) did say* the Queen had dofte me 
more honour than some that had ser^'cd her belter; hut 
envious tongues have venomed shafts* and so I rcsiin pe^cc with 
what has happened; and God speed u^ all* my worthy Knight.'^ 
At another pageant performed before Queen Elbihetb, 
there was a sham fight betw^een two bands of men in mo 
mock castles^ Thu was in the Temple fields in W'arwick* In 
this fight "itiortjT-pieces, and ctli>crs, and harquchuyccs^ 
fireworks, squibs* and balk of fire” were used. So icalistjc 
was the firing that a house in the village was set on fire and 
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completely buined down. Fireworks had jusc come into use* 
ind on another occasion we heat of a sham tbtt overthtown 
by a dtflgon “filting and casting out huge Sames and squibs 
and alighting on the fort set fycrc tlTcrciiL*^ Tlic Elkabctlum 
era was a great period for feasts and meny-makir^; it was 
an intensely live time, and if men worked hard they played - 
as well. Nearly all feast days had their own pariicuktr ceremony 
to he duly observed thereon. At Hok Tide, the men of 
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Fie. 4^.—Smeenib-C^Uiry GaiDe, '*Oab Kaylei'* 
SercXHKniJFCeniiicy Omne^ Fl^. jS. Hi^iBcndHC^turj CHi3ic^:k ;ij, 

Coventry took part in a tilting march lepfcsenting, in dumb 
show, the defeat of the Danes by the English. On Girpus 
Chrisd Day, June t4ih, mltadc plays and storks fiom the 
Old Testament were performed in Coventry, on stages on 
wheels which were drawn about the city* The plays w-ere 
wTitten In rhyme* Of May Day and the morris dance more 
will be spoken brer ou* but an account here of a wedding may 
nor come amiss. "Tkst came the bridegrooin with the young 
bachelors, each with bride bee upon branches of giten broom 
tied to his left arm,” "Then the bride* being attired in a gown 
of sheep’s russet* fl.nd a kink of fine worsted, atiited with 
abiUement of gold, and her hair, as yelkiw as gold, lianging 
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down bdaind her, which was curious combed and plaited; 
she was led to chuit^h between two sweet bopp with bride 
kces and rosemar)’ tied about thtir silken sleeves. Thtie was 
fair bridc<op of silver gilt canied befotc her* wKcrcm was i 
goodly branch of rosemary, gilded and very fair, hung about 
ji-ich silken ribands of all colours. Musicians came ucit* then 
a group of maidens* some bearing great bridecakes, others of 
garlands of wrheat finely gilded ; and chus chey passed into the 
church,^* In Shakespeare^s T^ing cj thi Shrtw is found the 
custom of ah drinking in the church of the ^'bride-cup.” 

Illustration No. 45 shows a game popular from very' early 
timc£« Now wc call tt ^NinepinSp” but then it w™t by the 
name of “Kcyles" or "'KaykSjH^^ and if as in the picture the 
pins were aimed at wjih a stick instead of * baU, ii was called 
“Club KayleSp*^ This game was often made the fjccasion for 
bettings and in some advice to apprentices w^ritten in the 
fifteenth century they arc told to— 

^'Excheve allcwcy eviUe contpanyp 
Kayles, caHfng, and liaserdy^” 

The tailpiece shows a panel of smecnih<cntuty ornament, 
which like the architecture of the day u-as a mixture of old 
and new. The designers were fond of using some centtal 
feature like a lion's bead, and taking ftom this strap, or 
bands, caked above a background widi curling edges, the 
strap often piercing dtesc, and finishing with pretty shapd 
ends. Another characteristic was the custom of cutting out a 
fitted pttem* smd mounting on parts of it diamond and 
oval-shapd lozenges. This sort of OTnament continued in 
James t's reign. 



Fio. —Skttmth-Ccntucy Otoamcnl 

Scteninmh-Cciiiiiry OrnMfncut, p. 146. Efciiih-CcaivcT Omumt, p. iij 
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Fio. 47. — 'Horvernan^ l-inie of Oujta ii 
T«W* Fiff. z. B^jncctun^ G^vrrgkn, F?f- 

CHAPTER n 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

I T amnoc be said that the Sitiart period fulfilled the pto- 
tnbe of the end of the sixteenth century. When Eliaheth 
died, conditions seemed to point to a peaceful and happy 
timej yet in a few years the seeds of civil war had been sown. 
The Tudors hsd done their job magnificcntlyj and when their 
line came to an end England stood wcU writli the world; no 
Dutchman burned our ships in the Medwa>% and \ec had 
produced a race of men whose names sbll make the blood 
tingle, Ir was because of s!! thb that Englishmen put up wiib 
an absohitc rulc^ fbr the Tudors nor only rotedt hut served 
their people as wt!L 
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When James i came to the ihroae in 1603 he from 

the disadvantage that he was not m Englishman. We talk 
now of a Briron, and the Scots^ Irish, WcUh^ and English 
pull together and think of Great Brimn as that country;, hut 
dDE so the Qicn of the seventeenth centuryj with ages of 
strife behind them; to them James 1 poot man coming 
inio a, rich inherimnee, and a fordgnec a? wdL So he could 
not crmikie the indinaie mk of the Tudors and kept 
somewhat at anri^s Jengrh; also the fact ihat his mochi^, 
hfaiy Queen of Scots, had met her death in Engtand, did not 
in all probability endear Englishmen to himi 

It lA-as in reality want of tact^ as much a^ an^ihing clsc^ that 
' brought Charles i into the ooUision with his E^ribmtrn which 
resulted in his tragic death,. As well, there was the failure to 
realise that a people so much alive and Lnierested in things gs 
the jeventccnch-centufy men. would insist on ditir share in 
the govemment of their country, Tlte colUsion w^as inevitable; 
CrorowcU was bound to win through* and to him must he 
given the credit for again winning fot England that respea 
abroad which the Stuarts bad tbrowm awny. 

The seventeenth cenmry we know w-as a troublesome one 
and full of unmt and intcmnl war. and yet reading through 
live$ of families of the period, ive gain Ehe Impressiofi tliat 
except for the parts in which was actual conflict and allow'ing 
for the poverty and difllcuhics caused by the strife, life jogged 
00 in the country districts pretty much as hithtrro. 

We read many accounts of gardens of flowers, fruit and vege- 
tnbJcS} and Mr, Isham writes to Ij*tly Vcmey that he will do 
up and send her sugar for preser^-ing ^'if she hath cutrants 
c^nowr for this last wick of winds hatli been so big diat most 
of them ate bio wed off the trees-We read also of stew' poitds 
of fish to be cleaned out and requests to the fanner to set tlie 
decoy for the wild fowL Households did not change much; 
gentle women, if unmarned. became '^^cJps and gentlewomen'' 
to fhdr relations, for ihe ladies of the house were atdl expecral 
to superintend anrl if necessary take part in dl the bbours of 
the Iwjusehold- In Gert^ase Markham's 
published tdj i, the title page reads: "The English housewife, 
coptdning the inward and ourwards veitucs which ought to 
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be in a ooinpleai voman. M her skill in Physick, Chirurgery, 
Cookery, eslraetbii of oils, baiiquctting stuff, ordering of 
great feasts, preserving of aU sofia of vines, conceited seoets, 
distillations of perfumes, ordenng of wool, hemp or fhs, 
making cloth and dying, the knowiedge of dairies, the office 
'of midting, of oats, their ncclicnt uses in families, of brewing, 
baking and all other things belonging to a household." When 
one reads this formidable list one 
realises that the mistress would luve 
great need of her unmarried relations to 
help her. Large households were still 
more or less self-supporting, cooking 
was on the same generous scale as in 
the sixteenth century. 

The cultivation of sugar in the West 
Indies augmented its unportarion in 
England, and it began to take the place 
of the earlier honey. Bum %va$ another 
discovery and was largely used, by the 
Navy. A writer sayss "Sugar cancs 
distilled a hot hellish and terrible liquor 
called cum." Gin was also nude, so 
cilkd bexause it was flavotircd with 
juniper. One great advantage to the 
country housewife was the institution of Pic. .Officer, Fifth 
the carrier's cart which tan tlirough Foot, 

many districts twice a week, and from 
many large pLiccs, Totibridge for one, the post (by coach) 
went to London, each day. Roads were still bad; law¬ 
lessness was still rife. An effort was made to cope wilti the 
hordes of beggars by issuing, each parish, to sundry poor 
persons unable to cam thcLr living, badges giving them licence 
to beg, those begging without these badges to be imprisoned 
and otlierwisc punished, Tltosc tramping the couniiy lo sell 
their goods were also given hawkers' licences as an assurance 
of ^ir genuineness. Yet despite tliU, Ln the time of Charles 1 
a kind of marker grew up at the entrance to the palace prednets 
which wns the scene of such confusion, noise and sejudor, 
tiiat a rule limiting it was made and orders given for officers 
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ro ride thiough the mob ot' huckstcis and iccain^rs and arrest 
ol] disorderly persons. 

Nevertbelcss Icgjdnuitc trade fast incicasirg; tLe East 
India Company was fouaded in itioo and it si'as i recognised 
thing that younger SDtis were sent sbmad lo kam about and 
stare some trade. One of the Vemey sons went to Franec and. 
another to Spain for the purpose of karnmg die leather trade. 
The V-Jinthah glass works were opened in 1670, when ux>tkaien 
brought frotn Venice blew' glass and rnade mirrors. 

Now we can find out what the secentccnth'ccntuiy men 
Mid women looked like. During the reign of James i, bote- 
basted breeches and the monstrous farthingak were still worn, 
but with Charles i came a sudden reaction, Tlie first man in 
the illustratioo (PI. 16) belongs to this period. I-Ic is a Cas'sHcr. 
His dress is rich, but simpler than that of tJic Eliiabethan 
period. His hair is long, and the rufi lias given place to a large 
lace-cdgcd collar and cufis. His coat fits loosely to the figure, 
and is braided and tagged round the waist. Tlicse tags were 
silken laces fastened to the biceches beneath, and drawn 
through eyelet holes in the tunic and knotted abovei they 
answered the purpose of braces; stockings were also fastened 
TO breeches in the same way. Sleeves were cut to show' rhe 
shier beneath, and a wide cloak w'sis worn. Breeches were still 
full, but no longer padded, and two pairs of stockings were 
often worn—the outcc pair shorter than the inner, and edged 
with lace, which showed above tbc top of the wide boot. 

Ear-rings w-ere fancied by the young beaux, who csxn 
painted their faces. Tlic follow'ing is an interesting account of 
a little boy’s clothes. His age w'as eight. He wore for w'inter 
a baire gown faced with fijr; for high days his suit was of 
ash-coloured satin, doublet hose, stockings with silk garters 
and ruses ail to match, with an embroidered girdle and a dook 
of the same colour, trimmed with squirrel fur. He had also a 
uficta pick add and ruff, and his sword fastened with a green 
scarf. Hr wore out fis’c pairs of shoes in tlie year. 

Ladies' skirts, olihoogh full, were no longer stretched out 
on a frame, but were caught back to show an embroidered 
petticoat underneath. Satin and stiff sUk, or velvet, were largely 
used for the dresses, which were cut low on the shoulder, and 
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Eniabfd with u dcrlicatc mu&ljji aitd bcc colLat^ ^‘ith to 
mjitch. Long gauntlet gtoves wtre iafgeljr woin, ird ft sl^ ion- 
able ladies sometimes woie as many as three pairs* erne on top 
of the odicr* csch pair very beautifully cmbroidcfcd. The hak 
vras drawn off the face into a knot beliind* and the side pieces 
,fell in ringlets on to the shoulders. Masks w^re always worn 
by the Court ktUes in public; je was eomldefed immodcsi lo 
appear without one* From tins has come the term “barefaced^** 

Our second man is a Puritan — one of tl lose who* protesting 
against the follies of the fashionable world, w^ote the 

oppoairc of rhe prevailing modc« See liis plain hat witl out a 
feather* his doseJy cropped hair* and lui cb^hes of sombre 
hue. Notice* too* his collar and cuift wilhovit ftce* and the 
lack of any ttimming on his coat and btecclies. Froin ihis 
cropped head itpiang the tcJnt " Roundheaddistinguishing 
the Puritans ftom the Cavaliers in the Gvil War of (640, His 
lady^s dress is very simple too; dull in colour^ lacking all 
mmmmgs, with plain collar and cuffe, and 1 brge white ?pron. 
Fashionable wotnen also wore occasionally smaU aprons of 
delicate silk and lace, though of oDUfsc neither so large not 
ptairt as that of a Putitari^ During the Commonwealth the 
more so!>er method of drc&s was general, but with Qiarlcs n 
cime a renewal of fine clotlics bright colours, and in the 
rcacTiDri from the dull gacments of the time gone bVi folks 
were very gay indeed. Hie last couple belong 10 tliis lime. 
The lady's h^r h arranged in masses of dngltris* but occa- 
sioiully on elderly women uvtc seen w igs, much curled^ and 
standing up high above the foreheads 

Bodices wxFv jitjw peaked* and the full sleeves were open 
in ftotiT and caught logether with )ewxlled clasps. Skirts were 
wide and dresses were mj^dc of bcmtifiil marcrialj, either 
sadns or rich silks. 

The bdy wxars a mdc cloak held with a jewel on one 
shoulder^ and out of doors site would have a large hooded 
doak, or sometimci a hood alone. Pcj5ys says in 1665; *‘To 
church* it being \X hit Sundayp my wife» verj^ fine in 1 new^ 
yellow' bird's-eye hood as the fashion is noWp"' flasks have 
gone out of fashion. 

Jolin Evelyn in i<;64 w^rites; 'T now observed thar women 
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began to paint tlimistlvcs* fonntrtry a nao^t tgnomiiiious 
ihuig/* 

Again, in hi 5 diary of 1666, be givea ua sonve idea of Udies’ 
dress of a more jporting chataefcer. He says: “The Queen 
was now in her Cavalier riduig habit, hat and feathers and 
horseman^s coat, going to bike the air/* Pepys gives * 


more dctaBcd account: "Walking 
in the giUcrics at IKliiiehaU X 
find the Ladies of Honour dressed 
in their riding garbs with cmis 
iinJ doublets u 4 th deep skins 
just for ol] the worUI like mine, 
and buttoned In their doublets 
up to the breast^ wih periwiggs 
and with hats, so that only for 
a long pctde^iat dragging under 
tltcir raen^s coats, rmbody could 
take them for women in any 
paint whittevcr^ which was an 
odd sight/* 



On the cliird man we can «ec 
that the tunic of Qiarle^ I's reign 
has given place to that wdilch i$ 
the beginning of the coai and 
waistcont, and tliat sleeves arc no 
longer slit, but are turned back 


Fio. 49 —A tilde Schoolji^lrl thrcc-quaitet length with wide 
(16S7) hoLdlng ber Efom-L^k cufTs^ showing his full shirt 

sleeves^ <^dgcd at ific wnist with a 
frUli Wide collars hatl gone out of fashion andwxrc repbeed by 
a small laoe cravat; men carried muffs in the sertet, snd we 
read in Pcpji'^^ diary that he took his wife's muff for his own 
use and bought licr a new one—|ust the sort of thing the oJtl 
vffbm would do* Urecchts were edged with a deep lace frill 
and were rosetted at the knee; tliey wxte of the same colour 
a* the coat. Stockings and shoes took the pbee of high boots* 
and tlic sho« were long, natiow* buckled* and verj- square 
in the toe,. Wigs* long and much curled, W'ere seen on every 
man* It is said tliat they came into fashion with the Rcstomiion, 
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fat imof mm wth the cropped head of the Q^mniorrviea!ih 
desired to coiKeal their formeT pritidples and to imitate a$ 
ocarly £& possible the Cavalier love-locks \ so they wotc wigs. 

Little boys wore long coats nearly rcBchmg to thdr flokks 
for ordinary weaxp bur when they were put into coat and 
^waistcoat they w^crc often made to wear corsets to make their 
long straight larjust- 
coats set well. 

A charming letter 
written in il\c hie 
seven teemh century 
and found in the Uvti 
of /Ar iW/Ax gives on 
flcroitnt of the breech* 
ing of a little boy 
Pfiint, of six ycfscs 
old- ‘*Yoti cannot bc- 
Iccve the great con- 
ceme that was in the 
whole family here, 
last Wednesday, it 
being the day that the 
taylor was to hdpe 
to dress little Fcaik 
in his WetheSj in 
order to the making 
an everyday suit by in Never had ^tty bride that was to be 
drest upon her wedding night more hands about heij some the 
legs and some the arms, the my tor btitt'mng^ and others 
putting Qfi the sword, and so majiy Jcx>kcrs on, tliiit, had 1 
not a Ringer amongst them I eotild not hav^e seen him, , , , 
They arc very fin, everything, and he toots taller and prettyer 
than ill his coals (petticoats)* Utde diaries reyoiced as much 
as he did, fVrr he jumpt all the while about him, and took 
notice of everything, 1 w^eiit lo Bury' and bo"t c vciything for 
another suitt which tvill be ruiisht upon Saturday* So the 
ocMts are to be quite left of on Sunday, * * * \X h^ he wtis 
drest he asked Buckle w-hetlicr muifs were out of fashioti 
because bad not sent him onc/^ 
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Fig. 50 shows tbt dress of a smdl bov of 16] before he 
was breeched* His runic and skirt art of scarJet trinurietl with 
gold^ arxd he has a while lawn coUae and enfls, and undcnJc(n'cs 
of the same maceriai wiiich ahows inside rhe open outer alee vch 

pig. 51 shows a babj'' in fwad- 
dllng clothes lakcn from a tombi* 
dated i6€5«4n IckenhAm church. 
Fig, jz h the portrait of a 

widow, dated itijz. 

MouEning made ihc 

oocasion of great ccicrEion)'' and 
the rules regarding mourning 
w'ere rigid* Black hed-hangings 
were consideted necessary and 
in the Vetney fainuiy in 1650 
was a great bbek bed that went 
the TOunfls of the family as 
deaths occurred* Mourning was 
sen! aUo to intimaie friends as 
wcU as to lebtioos, A bbek 
coach, that is, a coach covered 
with A black cloth^W'as nsed^ the 
sert'ants' saddles also being 
coveted in black. 

Having gained some idea of 
the appearance of the pcopki we 
can now* turn to the .^avy, 
and here w-e sltall find r>otable 
developments in shlpbu i Iding ; 
hut if the ship were bcttctj the 
sailanrieti^. with a few excep 
tions, do not compare faTOurahly with those of the sixteenth 
century, We know a great deal of their doings because of a 
diary to which w'c have already lefcrrcd^ written by Pepys, 
between 1660 and 16^9, when he was a clerk in the Navy 
Office. Later on, in 1675, he was made Secretary of the 
Navy, when James ir, then Duke of York, wa^ Ij^rd ifigh 
Admiral. James was a good friend to the saibrs, and was 
very shty helped by Pepys. His dLvy is of thc^greatMt 
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intcrfcst because k deals with all sorts of tilings besides Navy 
and is of the greatest importaoec for the sidelights so 
tl-ETown upon hmory* The diary was writtcA in a shorthaxijd 
in vented by Pepys* and evidcnily gave him a great deal of 
pleasure; here be put down all sorts of notes^ not thinking 
' dicy would ever be discovered, and so to-day we can nc:aUy 
know what were the thoughts of a notable man in the 
seventeenth ccntiny. Curious that a bookj written m $uch 
fashion^ should be one of 
the most famous in the 
English language^ 

To go back to the 
beginning of tlieecnturjr^ 

James 1 was too me a n 
to spend money on the 
Na\'y, and was content 
with the burets gained 
in Elbabeth's rime. 

Quarles t was more 
conscientious, and en« 
coucaged shipbui Iding^ 

Ic was during his tcigo 
(ifijy) that the S&vmigti 
0/ fif S^nj was designed 
by Phineas, and built by 
Ptter Pcii^ and we have 
scleacd this boat forour iUuitmriOfi, Fig. 55. Her length was 169 
feet 9 inches, beam 4^ feci 4 jneheSf and depth of hold 19 feet 
4 inches^ tonnage 16S5. Remember that^ before 1618, tonnage 
was reckoned by the space sulTidcnt to stow a tun of wine 
3=1: 4a cubic feet. After that dzitc^ it was length of keel X 
greatest breadth of beam X depth 4- ^oo- The Peer family 
were naval ardiitcets and boat builders from the time of 
Henry vin to WiUiam and Maty, and we heir about them 
from Pepys. The was considered s very woEiderfdl 

and saw sen^fee under Blake. She was the first boat to 
carry royab and top-gallants on all masts. Tlie cut of the sails 
should be noriced, and how they belly out much mote than 
was the^c^ later on. One ktecn remains on the mk^zeti, but 
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Fig. 51.—A Widow nf t6|i 
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FrOp 53,—The SmmijiH */ iAt Jwi 

M^dioTtsAsn F 1 |f. Gilkqo, A^tu/^ Fig, 11. 

Blgbtccnib‘drfmzry Stip, Ffg. »j, Q^pcr^ Fig. WS 

over this wt iu3w have square sails. There is a spriisail under 
the bowsprit, and an arauEm^ square sail on the sprit topmast 
over it. It should be noticed tliat ihc lines of the hull still 
show a likeness to die galley; thcie ii the laine snaky build, 
with beak head and high poop, John Evelyn, the other great 
seventeenth-century diarist, writing of the JawiT^, sap she 
was Called the Coftin bj* the Dutch, fiom the amount of 
carving and gililing on her stem. She was remodelled in 16U4 
^d called die Ks^ai Jaurr/j^, and finally was humt at Chatham 
in 1696, 

Chulcs at lib tieadi left the Navy weak, though as an instru* 
ntent in CromwcU'i hands it w'ss used CO enforce respect for 
IIS ahmad. The Duteh Viac of i6u—54 produced our great 
admiral, Robert Blake, who lought against Tromp and Dc 
Ruyter, The neitt Dutch War of found us very 

unprepared, as Pepys saJd: “For we do aodiing in djb office 
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like people ftbk to carry on a 17 ic Gccat Pbgue of 1665 
of course b^widicuppcd our cfToit, but bribery :ind corruption 
w;is the order of the dsiy aud cEd for more harm then the 
Pbgue. Even Ptpys# who was an honese man for die time, 
had hb price, but cxctifes himself, when taking a present^ by 
not kxiking at it, "*diQt ] might that I did nor know what 
there was in tlic bag/* The Dutch saiicti up to Chadiaui in 
1667, and burned our ships dieie. 

This rather sad, for only a few years before they had 
given us the subject ofour iliustration, PI 17. This liasanorliec 
interest, because it shows the first vessel to wliich the mme 
of “pcht" was giwn in England. Evelyn wtote in his diary, 
for October i, 16611 *‘l sailed tliis morning with ids Majesty 
in one of his yachts (or pleasure boats)^ vesseb not known 
among us tiU the Durch Ease India Company ptesenred that 
curious piece to the King/" Tlie “curious piece** arrived in 
England in this fasbionu Wlien Chides M was rectlicd to 
EugLindp he sailed to meet the English fleet in a Duudi yacht, 
csoorreci by twelve otJtcfS. Cbstles rcmajtcd on the handiness 
of the little vessels w hich had been evolved oo the w'aEcr-ii’ayfi 
of HolUnd. The Dutchmen, realising that Clmtles, as King 
of England^ would be a much more influential person tlum 
the exik they bad known since 1649, asked him to accept a 
y^cht which w^sthen building, and which was sent to Engkind 
subsequently* Charles acknowledged its receipt, writing iu 
French, thusj “MamtenHiic vous avex cncotc ra&aichie Nosrrc 
memoirc par un nouveau present d*un Yaugh, dcs plus |olys 
et dcs plu^ HgTcablcS a ncistic humeUr qu^on aufoit pu 
inventcr/* TMs letter waa dated August tS, 1660. Pepys went 
to $ce the Dutch boat with Pett, the shipbuilder, or Novem¬ 
ber S, r66o, and ruled that he veas 10 build an English one to 
outdo [t. 

By January 13^ Feit*s yadit was so far advanced that 
Pepys could sec it, and report that it w"as **a ptem ihing^ and 
much beyond the Dutchtuan*s/^ latter vre read of the yflchts 
racing from Greenwich to Gravesend and back, attended by 
barges and kitdien boats* The Dutch bo^t called 
and our iliustmtiou, PL r7, has been made from a drawing of 

die hull by Van de Velde, Jun., in the British Museum, 

\ 
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And another by J, Stoick, which shows its rigging. The fub^ 
is fully treated in the Marmr*! Ahrftr fot October 1919, VoL 
No, IV, Mr. Sopwiih'fi ehaUenger for liie America's cup, 
EmksttfCfir^ and the defender Rjtffgtr see lij»1 descemkots of 
the Mjiry, 

Pis. 18 md 19* ftoni Air. Difmatrr^s Drfmgbu sf /he Bod} 9/, 







4fri A£w«^-(i"ar, abci’UC 

1680, ace mieresung seven* 
leejtth-sxmury parallels to the 
illustratioivs with which we arc 
fimiiliar to-day sbowiog the 
insides of steamsiijps. Tliese 
are not, as a mk, works of art, 
whereas there can be tio doubt 
Dumutcr a fine 
draughtsmarL 

The last Dutch Wat of the 
seventeenth century was hc- 
TW'een 1671^74, and ihe honours 
seem to have been pretty evenly 
divided with cmr Sturdy fbes. 
Tilt most memotaUc result wa$ 
that we gained New* H^Vmster- 
liatUi and renamed it New 
Yotk^ after Jatpcs, 

York, who was later 
James ii. The rivalry 
with the accession of W'ilKam 
Fio. 54.—SdftDolinutrr, i6ji and Mary* Evelyn has a note in 

his diary in 16S5, which shovrs 
how bad things wxre at the end of Charles it*s idgn* *^Tlds sum¬ 
mer did wx suffer rw^cncy French men-<if-wiir to pass our Channel 
towards che Sound, to help the Danes against the Swedes, 
who had abandoned the I'rcnch mtercst; wx not having ready 
sufHcivnt to guard our coasts or take cognkance of what they 
did I tliough tltt nation never had more, or a better mvy, yet 
the sea had never so slender a fleci.’'* 

The dkry of Henry Tcongc is very mtcrc$ting for the light 
it tltrou^ on life inboard. 1 eongc was a Navy chaplain between 
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1675-79, must httvc been a spotting prMinj becauise he 
was 6fty-fouf when he first wem to sea; m he dcctaicd, 
life AC the shmre being coirTparabte to tliis at ^es* where wc 
H»vc good mcacc and good druikc provided foe us, arid good 
con’Lpatiy^ and good divcmsmcois; without the least care, 
iortow Of tfOktbli:/' which sounds ss if times had teen hard 
for him before. His first trip in the They 

started from the Thames, and at Dover the eaplain^s wife, and 
other belies, were put ashore *'with 5 choifcSi 7 guns, and our 
trumpets sounding/^ This pnictiee Jed to a reguLtion? “And^ 
forasmuch as the Harbouring of W omen and Chiidren on 
board bis Shipps in OixlLnarj- may expose them to 

accidents * - , as well as Incortvcnictccs of other kinds, 
doc hereby strictly foebid the Lodgeing or keeping of an)- 
W-omcn or Children on board the sd. Shipps on any pceicncc 
whatsoever.^’ Teongc*s descriptian of the food is quite appe¬ 
tising. Off Lisbon noble Oipt- feasted the officers of his 
fimajl squadron with 4 dishes of mtate, vk., 4 exocUent bcjons 
and a pdec of pork boyled, in a dish; a giggett of excellent 
mutton and turnips; a p<ke of beife of 8 ribbs* wcU seasoned 
and loaEtcd; and a coupk of vtty fatt greene geese; last 
of all a git Alt ehcsshjTc cheese,*^ As they drank **Carmry, 
Sherry, Remshi Claren* white wincj syder* ale, bciie 
and punch,otte understands why the Captain is called 
ooblc. 

Tlie men's fixid was bread or biscuit^ bccTj beef* pork, peas* 
oarmcal, flour, and suet, butter, and cheese. 

At Gibraltar, ^kvery on tliat hath not yet bccne in the 
Stmites pays his dollar, or must 1 k! duckt at yard arme.-' 
Discipline utas maintained; on Monday tnornings boys w'ho 
had mhibchaved during the week past were '^whipt with » 
cAtt with 9 taylcs for their misdemc^num, by the boarson’s 
mate.” Again^ two men and a boy had ^*an hon pinn dapt 
closse into their inouths, and tyd beldnd their heads; and 
tlicre they stoml a whole huuvc . . « an cxcelktii cure for 
swearers”—but a rather rough ont* 

The helped at the blockade of Tripoli, and the 

boatswain died. ‘'He had a ncaic coflln^ which was covered 
over with on of the Kmg*% jacks^ and his boarson^s sylver 
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wht&le Acul diiiine Lyd on the lOp between ± pUtoUs 
wub a hangai dnwne. At liis going off the ship he hud 9 gunns, 
which were fyred at a minut's cliaoncc. And 3 tronipcits 
sownding doktul]y, whereof the ^ in the first tsnke began 
and the next 4 answered, so tlmt ther w'as a continued dolcfull 
tone &om the ship to the shoare, and iioin thence to the grave. 

I'lalfe the ship's company, 
with tlieir miukctts in the 
right postun, going after 
tite corps, with all die offtcers 
of all the ships that were 
thctc. , , . When he was 
buiycd he hid 4 peaks of 
muskttt shorr. And as ^oone 
as we were out of the church 
yard the trumpetts souDcied 
merry ievitts all the waj%^ 
On ChtistiTUi Etey mboarcl 
sliip the CEumpeters tuned up 
outside die cabin doors^ 
•'playing a Jerice at each 
cabine doofCj and bidding 
good montiWp wishing a 
metry Christmafi”; foE 
dinner they "had ci^ccUcni 
good fayrej a ribb of beife, 
plumb puddings^ minct 
pyes.*^ On Twchth Kight 
FiC- 5y-—S-^xep, 168 a *^\sxc had a greato kakc 

madcf in witich was put a 
boane for the King^ a pease for the Qticen, a cloavc for the 
knave, a tagg for die stuti. The kafcc was cutt into leverall 
pciccs in the great cabin> and all putt iaio a napkin, out of 
which every on took his pcice a$ out of a lottery t then each 
pcice h bcoaken to lec what was in it, w'hich caused much 
laughter/* Nice old sailormcn. 

Herrick, die scvcnicenth-ccntury poet, who was bom in 
tS9i and died 1674* wrote a poem on "Twclfe Night* or 
King and Quccnc.” Here ore two verses: 
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''NoWp flow the cnirtb coma 
With the alee full of pliiml^ 
Whm Bome'i the King of the 
a{>Drt hcie^ 

Beside vc miut koow^ 

ITic Pc* also 

h\mt trvdl, u Qticenc^ ia the 
Court hcfc. 


*'Bcgii5 theo to 
(ThH ckight is ye use) 

Who shill for the presem dc* 
light hciCj 

Be m King br the lor^ 

And who Shan not 
Be Twclfc-day Queene for the 
night hetc,"^ 


Revcrimg ro saUDmien^ it was in the ncigo of WtOiom and 
Maty tint Greenwich Hospital %'as founded as a tioitie for 
old seamen^ and was built from the desi^ of Sir Christopher 
Witn. John Evelyn wii$ the first TreaBUter, Auendon began 
to be paid to Ughiing the coasts^ and ike first Eddysionc 
Lighthouse was built 1694-9&, but wa» destroyed by a great 
storm in 1703. The lUusiriitionj PI. ao^sliows thac it was a tjucer 
fam:iL5tic structure, recalling a Chinese pagoda. Its design and 
creetbn were due to a euciou$ charaacrj Henry W^insmidcyj 
cngfwver and engineer, of Essex; his charming little house at 
Lktlcbury^ near Saffron Walden, is shoun in Fig. 56. He 
engraved a whole set of plates of the great house of Audity 
End, In Essex, wdiieh is very valuable as showing a great 
court which Im since utterly vanished. He also engraved a 
fine Tudor House at Rycote, Oxfordshire, wbicH hiis all but 
entirely Lllsappcared, Wlien working on the lighthouse he 
was carried off by a French privateer and the woik destroyed, 
bul he was exchanged and Imiihtd It. He always said he wished 
for nothing better tlian to be in it during a gfic^t stoutly and 
his wish was fuLrUIcd, in ibc gteat tempest of November 17, 
1701; when it had passed, nothing was left of this Health 
Robinson erection or of its designer and hia five compiwiions. 
The versatile Winstanlc)^ had also specialised tn ingenious 
hydraulic devices, fantastic but quite useless, of which he 
made shows ar the Water Theatre in Piccadilly- His w'jJowj 
contmued to show^ them there and at his bouse as late as 1714^ 
There were water-playing mermaid?, gods and goddesses, a 
fiery dragon bclchmg forth ftreballs^ ami a ^'Curious Baircr^ 
‘which spoutc^l all sorts of pleasant drinks and served m turn 
in a Spring Gtrtlrn and a f>.ury House, 

Leaving the sea and going ashore, rite illustnttbn, PL 11, 
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Ftc. 56.—^Slnttvilcy't HcbM: at linkboty, Bhck 

No looser Abniis 

shoxp!}» house of ihc middle of Charles I's reign. 'iTiat iun niifi-h 
was a gicai pauon of the arts, and erne of the first to start 
coUcctions of pictures; with his French wife he piohablr led 
the way, and helped to make fashionable the new Renaissance 
style of aichitecture, of which we saw the beginnings in tlie 
last centurj'. This patticulac house is imeresrmg because, bo 
fat as its cxietior is concerned, it does not jutnp a long way 
ahead of such houses as Bliekling and Hatfield, btdlt. in 
James I's reign. It is stiH gabled, though the gables have as 
terminations the classical feature called a pediment: the general 
outline then follows on traditional lines, though the detail 
is more scholarly than before. The windows uccre nriginallv 
glazed with lead^ lights in the form of casements, hinged at 
the sides like doors, not as sashes sliding up and down hut 
were gioopcd in a different way from those of ihe sbtwnih 
century. This example was converted to the sash type of 
window when altered by WilJiain Kent about lyjo. 

The first Eaton Hall. Cliester. seen in PI, and erected 
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about ch^ cad of the cettcury shows a fuither development 
towards tlte classic style. It is a pleasing, rescrained design 
with two large kttchcEi and stable blocks set at tight angles. 
When we get to the mside of the house, PL ii, we find 
that, though the exterior has points of rescmhbiKc with 
Blickling and Hatfield, the interior has in reality jumped far 
ahead of these houses; so much is this the case that for perhaps 
the only time in out book the architecture anil dress of the 
period do not go together—die btttt has an old-fashionctl 
look, it may be that the owner. Sir Roger Townshend, who 
was largely his own architect, wished the outside of his house 
to be hom^y, but did not mind the interior being fiishionable; 
actually most of the mside had to be finished laicr otu 
Itiigo Jones, who did work of dda character, was bom in 
1575 and died 1651^ and must be reckoned as the first English 
architect of consc^^uence. Thorpe, who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, vras working aa early M 1570, and 
Smithson, who died in 1654, hfls*e left coUecdons of drawhigs 
of houseSp hut they must be tliought of as belonging to the 
old school of building by a group of men associaicd together, 
each designing liis owm part of a tradkioml tteatmciitj for 
which Thorpe, or Smithson, may have supplied the general 
by-oui, joneSj and hi$ kinsman and pupil Webb, and the 
later archiiectSp designed the whole, and thek work very 
good and scholarly, if somew^hat lacking in the inccresr of 
the earlier cacihod+ Talking of his early training, Inigo Jones 
said: “Being narurally inclined in my younger years to study 
the arts of design^ T passed into foreign parts to conv^se with 
the great masters thereof in Italy^ where I applied myself to 
search out the Ruins of those ancient Buildings, which, in 
dc-spitc of Time itself and idolencc of Barbadans, are yet 
remaining. Having satbfied myself in these, and reluming to 
my native country, 1 applied my mind more particularly to die 
study of Atchilecture/^ A second viaic seas paid in 1613-14, 
so tnigo Jones was wcU equipped; he designed the Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall for James t, and this w^s finished in i6ia. 
Boys and girls who know this building should study it, and 
realise that it b fuUy dasskal in style and modelled on the 
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•Tluins ot those ancient Buildings'* which Jones saw in Italy, 
and that It the first of its kind in Engkndi As such it is 
an astonishing pioducrtion, and the fruit of a great mental 
effort—but Inigo was a genius, imcl ro such aU iMngs are 
possible. 

But the Banqueting Hall is only a small fragment of the 
TASt scheme for the FaLce of Whi teliall, i design of stupendous 
imgni&Dcna: prepared largely by Inigo Jones* nephew, John 
Webb. Many drawings of it exist* but this iliustmtioo (PI. 15) 

is from ± wry large 
bird's-eye reconstruc¬ 
tion prepared about the 
middle of the cigH- 
tecoih century. 

The Saloon of 
Raynham Hall, PL zi* 
is a rcstiained classic 
design, remarkable for 
its deeply recessed ceil¬ 
ing n::^cUcd in high 
relief, with painted 
panels. This probably 
Uigeiy as odgirmliy 
buiit, ihougb the cor¬ 
nice, chimneypjcecp and 
ceiling paintings ^ 
due to William Kent, who is responsible for practically all 
the other interiors in the house; they are good designs in the 
Palladian style, dating just about a htindrcd years after the 
house ™ actually crecteti Jones did a verj^ beitutiful double 
cube room ac Wijion about 1649^ and very successful 
wiih his interiors. 

Tl^c plan of the Iwusc, Fig. 57, again marks a defmite 
change. The hall now becomes a place of entrance Only^ and 
the whole atrangement is more modem in treatment. The 
kitchen and sen'ants have been banished to the hasctneni, and 
master and man no longer meet on common gremml* 

Sit Christopher Wren was a worthy successor to Jones and 
Webb; bom in 1 hefitsr attracicdattcntion as an astronomer 
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jiful rmthcmadcbo, and turned to atdiiiecturc Liter on. Wrai 
carried out the Shcklonian Tlicatte at Oxford between 
In the bitcf year he was appointed Surveyot to His 
Works. Webb had hoped to obtain the appointment, but not 

in favour thtonigli work done duxing the Commonwealih. Al] 
bop and giiJ$ know'that Wren designed Sl Paul's Cathedral^and 
many of the Qty churches tebuih after the Great Fire of i66f . 

But for this great disaster^ the Renaiss^ance church would 
be even rarer in Englajid than it ia^ became we were so well 
provided wiili Gothic cliLuchcs that there w-m no necessity 
for the sevciitccoth<entury men to build new ones, except 
whcrc^ KS in Ijf^ndon, the old ones had been destpoyed. In the 
new eountf jeSj Ijte Amerka, the chuidies buUi wetc of course 
Renaissance in dersign. In Kew EogLind, for example, there 
are miny very beautiful ones built in wood on the pattcni of 
Wren‘s London churches^ and very pretty they look^ sci oa 
plcasfint green bwm» and surrounded by timber-framed 
houses* In Elngland, the country Renaissance church b very 
ore IndcecLp and when one is tfiscovered, it conics as rather 
1 shock; somclvow or other it seems our of phcc. PL z j shows 
such a church at Willcn^ in North Budunghafmhim» not far 
from Newport PagnclL Tlic nave and tower were built by 
Dr. Richard Bmby^ LJeadmastcr of Westminsicr School about 
^nd it b reported that Sir Christopher Wtcti wws the 
archirccf. Tlic ch^imbcrs at die side of dm tow'cr w'cti: added 
a few years bter. and in one was housed the library presented 
by Dr, Busby. Both the outside of red brick and stone, and 
the inside, with the bcaudiidJy designed font and fine placer- 
work, ace rhocoaghly m the Wren numner^ cs^pdng only 
the apse* w^hich w%ts added in the nineteenth century'. From 
the tower an avemic leads dowm to the road, across which h 
the Parsonage. One can almost aec the fine figure of Dr, Busby 
pacing up the avenue, in his fine town dothes^ to Ivis fine 
town diurch* followed by the abashed yokdSr 

Still Willcn diuxch fits its period, as all good architecture 
doers, and perhaps the period was not a very spidttid one. 
Pepys was a great churchgoer, and a keen appreciator of a 
good lenuoni though somewhar apt to have his attention 
distracted by the presence of a pretty woman in an adjoining 
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pew. He w^uld have been <jiiiic ai lusme in WiOcn, but not 
quicc w happy La such a secting as Wing or Stewkley churches 
a few miles au-ay. We give a full UJustrated account of a 
country classic church about a century ktcri in VoL lll^ 
page 6c. It is Ayot Si, Lawrence^ in Hertfordshire, and k also 
is not so very £rt off. 

Fig* 58 sliows 3 dining-nooiti in a ij^kaJ house, built at die 
beginning of WiUiani smd Mary*s idgtx. Tiih room b a fine 
example of ihv work of the period. Tl»c walls are paiicllcd in 
oak light up to the celling^ and die bttcr is beautifully nr.odcUeii 
in pbstcr. 'Hic can-ing is in the style of Grinling Gibbons^ 
who did so much work for Wren. 

W alls were not always pancHed in wood. Evcijm has a note 
(16^5) t **Suppcd at my lidy hlordaunt'^ at Asbstcad^ where 
w*as a looui hung u ith pintado, full of figures great and small, 
prctdly representing sundry trades and ocetpatjons of the 
Indians with their habits^" (pintado was printed cotton 
imported from the East Indies). 

While we are WTiling about Wren and his work* we must 
cake the opportunity of giving one of iltc love letters he w rote 
to Faith Goghill^ who later was to become his wrife. Surely it 15 
a model of what such letters ihould be. Faith had dzopped hcf 
wTitch in the water, aud asked her lover to have it put in order- 

''Madah ^—Thz artificer having never before mett with a 
deowned Watch, bke stn IgnoiaDt phjiieian has been toe long 
about the cure that he hath made me very unqujct that your com¬ 
mands should be soc long deferred; however,! have sent the watch 
at last and cnvie the feli^y of It, rha( it should be soc ncer your 
sidc^ and joc often enjoy your Eye, and he consul ted by you how 
ycur Time shall posse while you employ your hand in yout eaccllcnt 
workes. But have a care of for 1 put such a SpdJ inio it ihar every 
Beating of the Ballance will tell you "tis the pulse of my fleari 
whidi labours as much 10 serve you and more Trewly than the 
w'iuch; for the watch I believe w'ill sometirnrs lie, and soructiznjcs 
perhaps be Idle and unwilling to goe, bavtng received so much 
injury hy being drtnclicd in that briny bath, that I dispair it should 
ever be a Trew Servant to you more. But as for me (unless you 
drown me too in my Tearcs) you ntiy be confident I shall never 
cease to be* Your most aHcctionate, humble icrvartt, 

“Cmjl WasN.” 
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Nou' fof the staircase. Oticc the designers had aecustotned 
themselves to the wooden sfaircasCf they rapidly alicted and 
improved In in a variety of ways. The sixtccnib-ccntury type 
has two flights^ side by side, and this construction is called 
“dog-legged.^* because the two flights together were supposed 
to follow^ the shape of a dog^s kg* In the seventeenth-century 
design wx tllustcatc. Fig. 59, the flights are arranged rctind a 
central w^ell-holc with a better resuh^ but the constniciiDnai 
details are much tlie same. The balust rade^ formed of a pi erced 
and vigorously can ed acanthus sooH, Is very deconaxivc. This 
pattern was nc^xr very general^ but examples arc to be found 
at Thorpe Idall^ Peterborough^ buih by Webb about ]65o-6t 
Durham CasUe, a house at Hltham, Kent^ about 1660. and 
pankukrly fine ones at Oonster Castle and Tythtop House, 
Oxfordshire, which are later in date. 

The man on the staircase is w^orth noting^ in that he ti 
wearing a D^nimc w'hich came suddenly into fashion in the 
reign of Charles n. and as suddenly disappeared a very short 
lime alter. Evelyn speaks of u in his diary as "*the Easeem or 
Persian Eishk)£i of drcss^\ and Ptpys, in t666. mentions it 
thtisi -mda day the King begins to put on Jib vest . . . 
being a long cassoeke close to the body, of black dothi and 
pinked w'irh white silk under it and a coat over it, and the 
legs ruiBcd with black riband tike a pigcon^s leg * , . hut It 
is a very fine and handsome gamaenT/^ Again; “the Court is 
oil fill! ol vests/^ After this is an amusing little piece of gossip.. 
Pepy^ says; “Mr* Eitdicr tells me the news, how' the King 
of France hath, in defiance to the King of England, caused 
all his footmen to be put into vests^ and that the noblemen 
of France w'ill do the This was probably the cause of 

the costume being suddenly gh^en up in Engird. 

The seventeenth century was a splendid period for bc^titifu! 
fumiturc, totally different in tlit later half from the Jacobean 
wnork of ihc earlier part. Leather carpels came info use and 
many chairs arc n<jw upholstmed. 

Our next illusttationj Fig. 6a, k of a bed* but we are not 
very sufe that it looks like one. It was drawn in this w^ay to 
ihaw the great height, wltich wtis one of the serve nicenth- 
century devclopineriis. The first uphoUrered beds started with 
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square tops (fottawfns ihc lines of the oak ewmites. 
with vakibceSp and plumes of ostrich feathers 
After Charles n cornices were added, and becami 

rate, then in i^aecn 


Anne's 

signs 


time dc- 
became 
simpler. The one 
illustrated is of the 
time of VViUlani and 
Mary ^ the cornice 
of the Ecsteti or 
top^ and the pidow 
hmid are shaped in 
woodland covered 
trith damash 0£ 
velvet glued on. 
TTic hangings were 
of figured velvets, 
or damasks of 
splendid pateem. 
'^rbe valances eixre 
edged at fust with 
frioges, and then 
beer with galon 
or braids Head 
vabnees are those 
hanging from the 
tester; basses, thi^se 
on the bed itself; 
bonegrsces, the 
cumins ovet the 
head at the back of 
the bed V canton- 
niirts closed the 

joint at the angles of the head viknecs. The colour schemes 
were very beautiful; blue and silver green and silver, rose and 
crimson damasks, olive green and rose on a eream ground. 

In Evclyn^s diar>\ 1&61, we find that "The Queen’s bed 
was an embroidery of silver and crimson velvet, cost £Soqo^ 


Fio. ^t>,“Scd of the Time of Wlllkfn ami Alary 
SbieertibCjnitiiiy Fk* 17 

EiyibTEcmb^Geaniry Fig. 
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being i presenl made hy the States of HoUanil. , , . The 
great looking-gLus and toilet of beaten and maGsiTc gold was 
given by the Queen Motherp** Pepya, hi wrote: "Where 
though I by the softest I ever did In my life* with a down 
bedj after the Danish manner upon tne^ yet I slept very UL** 
Another criny* in 1666, h interesting: home late to Sir 

W. Pen*s (his neighbour)^ who did give me a bed, but without 
cumins oc hangings, ah being dow«. So here I went the first 
time into a naked bed." People really used the curtains^ because 
the jw-inis went being made loftier and the firq^bces w^ete 
smaller than in the earlier dmes, so they felt tdaUIyp 

The Dutch influence vras verry' marked at tliis time, on 
architecture, dress, and furniture^ and a good deal of the last 
imported from Holland. Such a^mce must be looked for 
with die fine old walnut cahifiet tliusttatcd a$ FL rB. 

We wdl now turn to another diaty^ which is not nearly so 
well knotvn as Pepy^\ but very interesting because it gives 
the woman*5 point of view, Celia Fiennes was a bdy who 
lived in the time of William and Mary^ and journeyed up and 
down England on horscbackp Like Ptpys and Evelyn, she 
was cionsumed with curiosity * fortunaicly for uS wrote of 

all the evcrj'day things she saw. Another thing to note is, that 
Cdia was not at aE interested in old hou^. Haddon Hall and 
Penshurst arc disinissed with a few words, VCTiat she liked 
was a nice new^ house, and she dt^cribes thr^ as bdng of the 
Lon don motle." 

She givc^ 1 note of Lord Chestcrficld^s house at Bradbyi 
"Ye fiont have something surptiscing tn it; all of free stone 
wch is dipt in oylc that adds a varnish to its Lustre." 

The houses were bcautifidly furnished. Here are some notes 
of Lord Ocft>cd's house near Newmarket: “The whole house 
is itncly fumishM w’ith differing Coulld Dimaskc and velvets, 
snmc ffiguicd and others plaine^ at X^east 6 or 7 ki all Richly 
made up after a new modc^ In ye best draw'ing-toomc was a 
verj^ Rkh hanging gold and silver and a Little scarlet, mostly 
tissue and brocade of gold and silver and border of green 
damaskc round it; ye window' Curtain ye same green damaske^ 
and doore Curtains^ There was no Looking glass but on ye 
Chimney piece and [ust opposite in ye place a looking glass 
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used to was 4 pamicUs of in t^r^gth and ^ in bmdtli 
set together in ye wanscoie/^ Otiiet rooms werr *%xli wans- 
coated and hung and there was ye finest Carv^M wood in 
finiitigcSi herbages, gumim, beasts, fowlcs, very thmii 
and fine ail in white w^ood with out paint or vamish/^ '"Thcr^ 
mi a great flower pon Giit Each side the chitnney in the 
dinring Koom for to sett trees in.” Anotherhemse had a biilbird 
table. 

Celia must have been a practicaUy minded woman^ because 
she notes detaiis of Baths and wwrer supply* Sir John St. 
Barbels house* between Southampton and Romicyp **into a 
backyard where is a Bathing house and otlicr nccfssaryi”'—- 
'"There is a mter house that by t Whcck Guts up tlic ^"atcr 
out of ye River (ust by, and fills ye pipes to Serve ail ye house 
and to fin ye bason detigned in the middii* of the Garden with 
a spout in the middle*” 

At Chatsworth “dierc ia a fine Gtottoe ail itone pavement 
Roofe and sldc5* this is design^ to supply all ye house with 
water besides stvcndl ffiLfKxycs to make diversion- Within 
this is a hatbeing toome, ye waJIg all with blew and white 
marble—the pavement mix*d^ one stone white, anodier blacky 
aiK>thcr of ye Red \"ancd marble. The bath is one Entire 
rnarble all white finely veined with blew and is mode smooth* 
but had it been as finely pollishM as some it would have been 
the finest marble that Could be Seen. It was as deep as ones 
middle on the outside, and you went down sreps into ye bath 
big enough for two people* At ye upper End arc tw o Cocks 
to let in one hott, ye other Cold water to attetnpter it as 
persons please—the Windetws ace all private Gk^s.” 

How they Heated the we cinnot say—probably in a 
large coppw* Another amufting litilc note on the toilet is in a 
letter to Sir Ralph Vemey in Parb asking him id inqukc for 
"the little brushes for making clean of the iteth* tiiosi covered 
with lylver and some few with gold and sylver tw-btc, together 
with some perils bronettes (boxes) lo put ihcnj im” 

Mary Vemey speaks xdso of wooden combs being hek! in 
great esteem in London, 

Great atteniiou was paid to the design of gardens, and 
these generally included some hydrauhe pkes. 
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At WllujAi, nttf S^bhurj^ tlim "wtras m grotto ia the garideii 
"*g3mUhed with msjiy hue figures of )t Coddt^s^i and ahoui 
t yards off the doore is scserall pip^ in a line that \i'ith a 
sJuccs spoutts water up to liveit the strangtrs—in the middle 
cDomc is a round table and a targe Pipe in the ctiidstj cfti which 
they put a Crown or Gun or a branch, and so spouts tiic 
w^atier through ye Carvings and poynts all round ye lOOtne at 
yc Artists pleasure to wet yc Company^ — there are Sgujies at 
Each comer of ye roomc that Qm w'cep w'ater on the 
bdmldcrs"; other dei^kes brought min £roni the roof. In 
uittalkr rooms water wa$ corurived to bubble through pipes 
and tmimte ^'yc uietody or^^ightingcrJIs and ali sorts of birds/^ 
but when the curiosity of atrangeis was engaged and they 
moved into the room^ they were dttoebed witli water from 
another line of pipeSn Wc like to think of the sc^xncccnth- 
century folk standliig round waiting for the joke co come off 
Celia first saw orange trees at Sir John St. Barbels house 
near Southampton and again at the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
house at Bmdby, in Derbyshire. ‘*Bcyond ttiis Garden is a Bow 
of omnge and Ixmoa tms set in ye ground, of a inaii^s height 
and pretty big, fuU of flowers and some X^gc firuii: almost 
Rjpc; this has a pent house over il which is cover'd up very 
Close in the wtnicr,** 

Hetc arc some notes on food : 

They arc ouLtse fish — this p^rke i$ sevctall ponds wdi 
aJIbrds good AFish, as docs ye moate and yc Trent^ as trout, 
Ecles, tench, perch^ etc., the torgesr petch I ever saw jnst 
Caught and dress'd immediately wch Eates in perfection.** 
“Qiact ffish p P , ykxh they potc with swwte spkes. They 
are as big as q small trout. Rather sJendeter and ye sklrm full 
of spotts, some Red Like the fijins of a Perch and the inside 
ilesh Looks as Red as ^y sihnon if they are in season^ thcii 
taste h very Rich and fett tho^ not so Strang or Oogging ts 
the Lamprj's/’ 

In Westmorland C^lia saw oat clap bread being madc« 
“They m*x their flour with water* *o soft as to rowlc it in 
their hands into a ball^ and tlicn they have a board made 
round and something hollow in the middle’*; the dough was 
dapped into this, and then "drive it to ye Edge in a Due 
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p^opomoa till ^rovc as thinn a p^ptr uid still they Qap 
it and drive it rounds and il^en they have a pbisc of iron same 
size with their Gap boards and so shove off the Cate oti it 
and so set it on Coalcs and bake it; then Enoti^li on one side 
they slide it off and put the other side ^ , they have no 

other sort of bread utdess at market townsJ* 

^rhis sounds gocxl. In Cornwall she met VC cit-Coutitry 
tans^ which was an "apple pye with a Ciisiatd all CFn ike top, 
its ye mosc aceeptAhlc entertainment ic Q>u1d be maEk me. 
Tlicy scald thek creame and milk in ino$i pans of iltosc 
Country^, and so its a son of Qouicd; Gcatnc as we Call it, 
with a Little sugiir and soc put ye top of ye apple Pvc, 
I was much pleased with my supper tho* not w^ith the Customc 
of the Country wch is a univcisall smoaldng* boih men, 
w^omen^ and clilldten have all their pipes of tobacco in ihek 
mouths and Boe sit round the £Lre SirKaking/* 

Here Is an odd way to make soap. They bumi fern or bracken 
and tlicn took the ashes "wch tltcy make fine and Rowlc them 
up in Bails and so sell tiiem or use diem all ye year for washing 
and scouring, and send much up to London.'^ 

Celia went to Tunbridge Wells to drink the water; and she 
bathed at Bathp and thk is how she did k. Tliere a cross 
in the middle of one hadi with seats round it for gcniletnen^ 
and round the w^ were ardies with seats for the ladies, with 
curtains in front* Thc)^ all sat up to their necks in the water. 
There was a gallery around the top for the Company to come 
and view the proceedings. In the King^s bath the water w^s 
hotter and you could have it pumped on you. If you did you 
wore a broad^brimmed hat. Tlic ladies bathing wore garments, 
made large wkh. great sleeves like a psxson^s gowm, of a fine, 
stiff yellow canvas^^thc water fills It up so that ks liome off 
that your shape is not scen/^ Tlic gcntkman had drawers and 
waistcoats of tlie same matcriai To go out of die binrhs the 
ladies passed within a door and went up steps and ki rhek 
oinvas bathing clothes slip off; meanwhile diek maids put "a 
garment of flannetl made like a Njghigow'n “wiih great sleeves 
over your head, and ye guides take ye tailc and so pulls It on 
you Ju5i as you rise yt steps, and yr other gainicnt drops off 
io you arc wrapped up in ye fianncl and your nighrgown on 
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yc and ypur ^lippcts, and so you art set in chaur whkfa 
is brought into ye roome. Yc diaices you go ki arc « lou- seate 
and vridi tramts round and over yt licad and all inside 

and out with ted bayts and a Curtainc drawn before of yc 
same vech nukes it Close imd watmc; tlicn a couple of men 
with staves takes and orijcs you to your lodging and sets 
you an yr bedside where you go to bed and lye and ^'catc 
some tyme as ytiu please,” The iilustraikm, PJ. 15, Is from a 
tine contemporary' iitixwmg a few years befo/t Celiac's vbit^ 
and shows graphically the lively scene. 

One coqscant detail in Cdia's diarj' is the badness of the 
roads. The hard high roads of the Aomans or wlikli die legions 
marched W'Ctc so neglected tliat ^X'ading Struct is described as 
being '“'deep hca^^ grouncL” Again, near Lekestet was "'very 
deep bad loads * , * I was neat it bouts going but ^5 niik/' 
Grlia mentions that in Lancashtre *'diry liave one goi^ dung 
. . , that H all Cross wayes there aic posts wkh hands painting 
to each mad with yc names of ye great town or market towns 
that it Leads to.” This not genemb because in Derbyshire 
Celia Imd to hire guides. Ordiimry folk tqmld not help you, 
because they knew not abov'c i or j miles from their heme. 

Where the roads were so bad* pack-horses (FJ, xi) were 
used for tlic trade and mdusciy% which w^s still Tcry primidve 
but beginning to develop. Here is the dtsciiption of a coal 
mine at ChesterficIJ in Dcrhyshite 1 ^*They m^e thtlr mines 
sn ye Entrance Like a \V ell and so till they Conic to yc Coale 
then they digg all die Ground about where thete is Cc^c and 
set pilUrs to support It, and $0 bring it to ye w'tll where by 
a basket like a hand barrow by Cords they pull it up—so 
they Let tlowR and up the miners with a Coni." 

Kent and Sussex wxrc still the Bbek Countries^ and the 
iron-ore found there was smelted with charcoal. Them, as 
Celu says^ “when they have lighted ye fire for to Cast bells 
or guns they must be Cautiously blowing, and ye mettle will 
be apt to fad down on the nose of ye bellows and luirdcni 
di3t if it be not ^gtill Qcared off^ would quickly dzmn. up the 
fire and put it out." 

Perhaps this bride led to die old pro verb diflt ^'A yconun 
of Kent wnth one year’s rent Could buy out ye Getidcmaci of 
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and knighE of Ssuks and iit Lord of yc North 
Country/* 








Cclb tells m how tiri wii« rnineil in ComwidI ^ fine llowcrcd 
sUk^ were woven In Cucetburj^ copes, calimioicDp Aod 
damafiV^ in Norwich, serges in Exeter, stockings in Notting- 
him, paper tn Kent, bsdzc ii Colchester^ 

She describes the minufiwrtttre of serge at Exeter. The yarn 
wis spun by the spinners^ who brought it to nuikei ind sold 
it to the wea.ve»^ who wove it on tlieir own looms. They sold 

the werten scrg>c 
to the fullers^ 
who put it into 
tile fulling milk 
Mere it wis 
turned round 
ind about by 
"huge notched 
timbers like ureat 

a mud ma 
fiille 

temove ujjc 
anti grease. 
"When they arc 
thus scoured 
they dryt them 
in racks stramc<l out wch are as thick set one by another 
^ will permiu ye dresses to pi&s betweenp and huge large 
fields occupy'd this way ahnosc all the round the town 
wch b to the river side/* The knots were then picked 
our, and the serge folded, with a pper betu^-nn each fold, 
and put in a screw press^ which had a coil fire on the top 
plate. Some serges were dyed, but those for Lomlofi were 
white. This gives art excellent idea of how minufu 
carried on by a number of people, each working in mcir own 
workshops. 

Our quotations from the diary have been taken from 
Tkrt^ugb E/fglmd cfs d Sljfi SaMi (The Dbry of Celia FicncKs), 
by the Hon. .Mrs. Griffiths - Field & Tuee, iBS8, 
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Pi 24 shows a very foUy gioup of almshouses ar Ameisham^ 
Bucket built by Sir William Drake during the CooimoQu^calLh, 
We do not know if Celia cwr saw these in her taivek* but if 
she Itadi wc npcct she would have cDimdered the design 
rathiir okl-fashioncil. The flavour of Tudor tkucs ttmains in 
die sh;^ of the ardird windows^ and doors, and the gsHed 
ends. Celia prefened a moie full-blooded Renaissance treat- 
mem:. Ai dte dissolution of the MonasicrkSt many poor 
people, who had looked to the monks for support^ were left 
stranded, so it became the IWhion for pious people to build 
almshouses where the poor could find a harbour of refuge. 
There was something about the Idea which sdinulatcd rite 
architects, because almshouses always seem to iiave been 
treated very successfully. Fig. 61 shows how the sis 
cottages Bt Ameishain were planned lOund the entrance 
courtyard. 

W^e have written of the way diat WilJen church ciprcssts 
the scvcnteenih<cnniry chanseter of its founders, almost as 
clearly as if we had met them in the flesh. In the same way a 
parallel could be drawn between arclutecture and music. When 
the architecture b twiddlcy, then the music follows suit* and 
both express their periodn This is a point to be borne in mind. 
Unless we proceed in the future witli more regard for beauty 
than w'c have since 1918, we shall be eondtnnijcd as vandals 
—tinlcss, of course ^ boys and girls determine on altering such 
a state of affairs. 

63 given Dido’s Lament, ‘^^Ticn J 3iin bid in cartli” 
(from DiJ^ itmi Henry Purcell, 1658-1695), as a typical 

scventecmh-ccntury song. 

A great deal of care w^s given to the design of musical 
instruments. 

Fig. 6z shows a spinet, or virginal, of the end of the seven- 
teenth century; wc see here the next development on the 
clavicyihcrium of the sixteenth century^ Thifi instrument haa 
been laid down flat on its back^ fo tli&t the famil y relationship 
to the harp is not so easy to tmee. Played from a keyboard, 
the keys arc balanced levers, having at the far end a jack, to 
Tvhich IS attadictl a ruettil point, leather spinCf or a quiU, 
which plucks the strings as the jack is pfcwid up by tlic key* 


umic 
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The spinet sho\(*ii is separate from the stand on which it is 
placed. Pepys wrote in i6fi6 about the Great Fire; **Rivct ftilj 
of U^htecs and boats taking in goods, and I observed that 
hardly one lighter ot boat in three, that had the gootb of a 
house in, but there was a pair of virginalls in it.^^ 

Fig. 64 show's a gentleman playing a recotdet with great 
content. This was a whistle fiuic, or flageolet. PEp)a wrote in 
iftSrfi: "Being returnecl home, 1 find Greeting, rhe flageolet- 
master, come, and teaching my wtfej and 1 do think my ■wife 
will take pleasure in it, and it will be easy for her, and pleasant.*' 
E^pys u-fts very fond of music. He writes of **my dear Ntrs. 
Knipp, witli whom I sang, and in perfect pleasure 1 was to 
hear her sing, and especially her little Scotch song of Uarbar)' 
Men’ *'j and here is a pretty pictutc which reminds us that 
the Thames in his day was prettier than it is now, and more 
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FOOD 


used. $o to [be Checiy Gudicn and cheo by water 

staging finely to the Bddgc, and there landed.*' 

A great deal of informadoa can be gathered &om Pepys, 
of the sort of food people ate in Chades it's reign. On 
January tfifo, the diarist “Dined ai home In the garret, 
■where my wife dressed the remains of a turkey, and in the 
doing of it she burnt her hand”; but (hey went out to dinner 


on January 6, "only the 
venison pasty ■was psipabk 
mutton, which was not 
lumdsomc." On June lo, 
i66j, they went “to the whay 
house and drank a good deal 
ofwhay," Sqstcmbef a, i66j, 
“being washing day, ■we 
had good pie baked of a leg 
of mutton.” At a banquet, 
“many were the tables, but 
none in the HaU. but the 
Mayor's and the Lords of the 
Privy' Council tlmi bad nap- 



y ^ kins Of knives, which was 
very strange."On March lo. 


1^4: “To dinnet with my 
wife to a good hog's barsJet 


(from pig's inside), a piece 
Fit. fia-— Reoatder, 1 ) of meat I bve." On June j 3, 

16G4; “Very merry we were 
with oar pasty very wclJ baked; and a good dish of roasted 
chickens, pease, lobsters, strawberries." Later on, “come 
W. Bowyer and dined with us; bur strange to see how he 
could not endure onyons in sauce to btnb . . . and m was 
forced to make his dinner of an egg or two." "Hare pye” 
is said to be “very good meat," and frittets are mctitkjncd 
on a Shmve Tuesday. They had asparagus; on April 15, rfifiy, 
the diarist went "home, having brought u-ith me from 
Fcnchurch Street a hundred of sparrow grass, cosr iSd. Wc 
had them ami a little bit of salmon—cost js/’ 

In the diary of John F.vdyn is given account of a great 
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feast given by Charles ii at the Banqueung-fcousc at Whitehall 
ID “all the Cntnpaniofls of the Oiocf of the Gaiter.” He des¬ 
cribes it thus: “Tlic King sat on an elevated throne at the 
ujiper end at a table alone; the Knights at a table on the right 
Itand, reaching all the length of the roomj over against thm 
A cupboard of ekli gilded plate at the Jtsuvr end^ the musics 
on the balusters above, vind-music, trutrpets, and kettle- 
dnuiis. The King was served by the lords and pensioners, who 
brought up the dishes. About the middle of the dinner, the 
Knights drank the King's health, then the King theits, when 
the trumpets and musk played and sounded, and the guns 
going off at the Tower. At the Banquet came in the Queen, 
and stood by the King's left hand, but did not sit. Then was 
the banqueting-stuff Bung about the rtx>iit profusely. In truth, 
the ctowd was so great, that though I stayed ail the supper 
the day before, I now stayed no longer than tliU sport began, 
for tear of disorder. The cheer was extraordinary, each Knight 
having fony dishes to bis mess, piled up five or sis high; the 
room bang with the richest tapestry." 

Food was roasted, baked, or broiled; for the former the 
open fire would have been used, though cool was beginning 
to be burnt, probably in a long iron grate, or fire basket built 
up of iron bars. Before this would have stood the tire-dogs, 
or andirons, with attachments in wluch the Spits could cum. 
The joints and poultry were trussed on to these spits, and 
there was a shallow tray under to take the drippings from 
basting, and the dripping we now have on bread, or hot 
toast, is so called because it did at one time drip into the pan. 
The spits were sometimes turned by a clever mechanical 
arrangement sucli as is illustrated in Fig. St. Tins tetiiarkahle 
piece of smith’s work dates from 1684. It was imxi on the 
outside of the chimney, and the spindle y went through the 
wall into rhe open space at the side over the fire. The spindle 
1 had a squared end on to which was fitted a loose handle, this 
turned round a wooden drum e, independently ol 4, and 
wound up a heavy' weight. When the winding was completed, 
the action was reversed, and by an ingenious stop, the drum 
at z turned the cogged-wheel 4 in an snticlockwiec direction; 
this engaged with 6, which was connected by a spindle to the 
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COOKING 



lines were taken to 
wheels on the ends 
of the spits under- 
oesth; this acted like 
belting in $ modem 
fictoc}’, and the spits 
were turned round 
and rounds Pots 
were suspended 
; over the fire by 

cranes, one of which 
'•i. is shown on PJ, }8. 

baking was 
I. \ 'lyL sdll done tn n back 
J oven, in the way 

^ ^ desceibed in Qupter 

llr» Vol. L It is also 
fj § usual to find in old 

kitdiens provision 
nude for cooking 
'* by clvdtoo.lL A sort 

of brick table was 
built up, with arches 
tmder it in which 
the cluuooal was 
kept, and on the 
table little fires were 
'Sed in metal rings, and cooking 
hall pots. 

improve his house anti make it 
t prosperous he Ixviight a good 
is was for use on the table. On 
d bought some things; mnoog 
*” ‘T this day putting my two 
cc in the year Pcpj's pays "the 


prettily pierced wheel in front, the cogs of whkb were cut oo 
the bevel to engage with the worm on q>indle 8; this Inner 
had a small fiy-wheel filled at 9 whkli acted as a governor. 
At the end of spindle 5 was a wooden pulley, fiom which 
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sUvcr imith £zi, i8». for spoons, forks, and sugar-bo?-” On 
February ; . “Did arry home a Sliver drudlger 

—sugar pluiris) for my cupboard of plate, and did csH for my 
silver diaEng-dishcs,” “Driokirig glasses^ » case of knhes and 
other things’* were bouglit litter in the year i and. on .Dcceio- 
ber jj the diarist tells us uith great satisfaction; “One thing 
I reckon remarkable in my own condition is, that 1 am come 
to abound in good pbtc so as at all cntcrrainTnems to be 
served wUoUy vrith silver pktes, having tU’o dozen and a hub*" 
Pepys’ diary is interesting because of the bttle human 
touches which imkc the characters in [t live, and the diarist 
gives us noi only the noble thoughts suitsble for puhlkscion, 
but some of the mean ones as well. It is interesting to watch 
his tatter, and in the end one follows his fortune with real 
aSectioa. In 1660, Mr. and Mrs. Pepys had only omr maid, 
jane, but at the end of 1665, Jane, whose surname was Gentle¬ 
man, had “Bessc, our cxceUcnr good-natured cook-maid, and 
Susan, a little girl” to keep her company. By September 1664 
the household had been tncreascd, and W'c art told: “Lip and 
to church in the best tmiincr 1 have gone a good while—^that 
is to say, with my wife, and her woman Mcrecr, along with 
us, and Tom my boy waiting on us.” Pepys was a kindly man, 
but did not hesitate to punish his servants if need be. On 
February 19, ifkis, we are told; “1 fell mightily out ami made 
my wife ... to beat oui little girJe, and tlicn we slim her 
doune into the cclbt, and there she by all night,” Another 
time: “Coming home, saw my door and hatch open, left so 
by Luce our cookinaid, W'hkli so vexed me, that 1 did give 
hcc a kick in our entry, and oifeted a blow at her, and wws 
seen doing so by Sir \V. Pen’s footboy, which did vex me to 
tile heart , because I know' he will be tolling their laniilv of it.” 
Tlie old ruffian had need to be ashamed of htnisclf. But all 
the molds would not put up with this. In 1666 there was one 
of whom Pepys wrote: “Up and away goes Alice, our cook- 
maiil, A good servant whom we loved and did W'cll by her, 
and she an excellent servant, hvti would not bear being told 
of any fault in the fewesi and kindest words, and W'OuJd go 
away of her own accord, and after having given het mistress 
w>;imiiig f jddy.” 
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Pcpys and his vAic give tis, as we have seen, a very clear 
and interesting picture of life in i66d and of all the little 
tkimesik details that go to make up such a life, and as one 
reads, one feels that home matugenient has idlcicd little! 
certainly until after the tcign of Quctti Vktoiia, when women 
ruled their households and were expected to hove cognisance 
of the smallest details, even as in the reign of Oiarles ir. Our 
grandmothers we know filled large books with treasured 
rcci[^s which had been passed down from mother to daughter 
or given as a great favour by some friend. Many of the recipes 
recounred in Pepys* diary arc already knoven to us, but those 
of the wife of Oliver Cromwell, known as the Protectress, 
are less familiar. In the British Museum is a small book written 
after the death of Cromwell containing an account of his wife 
and his household, and the fashion of TTumagement therein» 
Tltc book has been UTitten in a vein of somev^'hat malicious 
gossip to cvposc the frugality and even patsimony of the 
household, but curiously enough the picture it gives us 
instead Is that of a slitcwd, sensible woman, who ruled her 
house wisely and well, and with on absence of waste very 
lading in the profligate court life of 11)64, 'The book speaks 
with horror 0/ the heed of cows that were grazed in St- 
james’s Park, although we are also led to believe tbar the 
resultant butter was excellent. Two of tlie recipes from her 
cooking book given here, and spoken of somewhat dis- 
paiagingly os fru^l and plain, appear nevertheless to our 
modern cj cs as richer than we should wish at on ordinary 
meal. 

They arc os fbUou'S t 

^‘tO ItAKE GOOSEKERnr CREAM 

“First boyl, or you may preserve your Gooseberries, ihco 
having a clear Cream hoy led up and seasoned witii old Cina- 
mon, Nutmeg, Macc, Sugar, nose-watcr and Eggs, dish it up, 
and when it is cold take up the Goosberrics with a pin, and 
stick them on in rounds as thick as they can lye upon dw said 
Cream, garnishing your Disii w'ith them, and stiow them over 
with the finest Sugar and serve up,” 
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BROTL OT5TEJLS 

“Take the biggest Oysters you can get, thea take a little 
mmeed tyme, grated nutmegs and grated breads and t Imle 
salt, put this to the Oysters, then get some of the lacgi^t 
bottom shells and place them on the gtidkoa* atid put two 
DC three Optens in each shell, then put some butter ID them^ 
and let them simmer on the fire till the Liquor boih bw, 
supplying it jiill with hutier, wlum they ate cdsp feed them 
with white wine, and a httk of their own liquor, with a little 
gmed bread, nutmeg and minced tyme, but as tnitch only as 
to relish it, so (et it boyle up again* then add some drawn 
buner ro thkkcn them^ and dish them on a dish or plate;K bur 
if you have scollop shells it is the best way to broyl them 

There was a great development in coach-building in the 
seventeenth century, and the Compaity o^ the Coach and 
CoacH-Hamess Makers was founded by Charles ii ia *677, 
This pomrs to impeovej;] roads and an Lnetease in teavdUng. 
in Thnipp’s Hhl^ a very reasonable suggestion 

ts made, that the 00^ invented at Kot^e, in Hungary, in the 
fifteenth century was modelled on the German waggon, a 
sketch of whicii is given. Fig. 66. This very much reaembtes 
the Hngbsh timber waggon of to-day, i ia the front osle^rec 
bed, and a the futchcls which go tlirough it The pole at 4 
is connected to the from of the futchcls, and has the drawing- 
bars anached 10 it 3 is the sway-bat feed on the ends of the 
futchtla, and arranged to work under the perch 7- 6 U the 
transom, which is pivoted on the axle-tree ^d under k. The 
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HUnbcihffo Coadit Fig, Oibcr Scr^ntccnth-Ctd'cijrT %'cMdfii^ Pt. 
Eighitaitb-CcDmi^ Vckkici^ Fi^ 


pereh 7 is securely fixed iuto tnnsom 6, A* the waggon turns, 
the horses puli pole 4 tounEl, which by futiihcls 1 tutu axJc- 
uee bed 1 under ctansoni £, and the sifray-bst 3 tnOTics under 
pereh 7- S is the bnek 9 xlc*trcc bed, and the peich hxes ioto 
this, or, as in the ease of the timber aiTiggon, slides thtougb 
it; the wings at ^ give greater security. This shows why the 
imnt wheels of a waggon arc smaller than those m rear; they 
must be if you want a level perch. Standards at to were fixed 
into the transoms, and fir poles at 11 rested is between. Planks 
laid on these, and at the sides agairist the standards, made a 
very useful waggon, htr, Tliiupp thought the early coacb- 
buUders made a start by doing away witli the poles at ti, and 
after strengthening the standanU to, using them to suspend 
the l^y of tlic coach from by means of leather hroces. 
Certainiy the kttet were the first attempt at springing, • 

In PL iS a coirch of the time ^ Charles xi is drawn, and 
this shows the co-ach suspended in this way. The body was 
framed up in wood, covered with leather and studded with 
fuils, and the roof is prettily domed. There *r« not any win¬ 
dows yet, and the door is a leathern curtain hanging from a 
movable iron bar. Tlie body of the coach is not unlike tlmt 
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of the sixtficndi cccmrj', Pig. 40, but vhci«s that was 
mounted catber Ukt a box on wheds. this one of the seven¬ 
teenth century is a £u tnoTe thoughtful production. 

Fig. 67 shows a chariot such as Pepjs might have selected. 
Chariots were simliet and lighter than coaches. Fie wiote in 
his diary on November 5, tWS* 
how he went to see hU coachmakerf 
and “did pitch upon a liitic diaikitf 
whose b(^y was framed but not 
covered. It being very light, and 
will be very genteel and sober.” 

In December he w^as ''‘abroad with 
my wife, tlic first rime that I ever 
rode in my own coach.” The 
foUowing April Ptpys w-hs “caUing 
about my coadi which hath been 
to the Coach-maker's TO be painted 
and the window frames gilt again.” 

So coadies had windows by this 
time. A few days htet he found 
“my coach is silvered over, hut no 
varnish yet iflid, I stood by it riJl 
eight at night, and saw the printers 
varnish it, and it dries almost as 
fast as it Con be Laid on. 1 sent the 
same night my coach-man and 
horses tn fetdt the coach home." 

And the nctrt day was May Day, 
so Pepys wcjit ‘'at noon to dinner, 
and after through the town with 
our new liveries of serge, and the horses' manes and toils 
tied up with red ribbons, and new green tains,” and doubtless 
old Pepys was very pleased with his gay turn-out. 

to 1605 it was said that ''coaches have increased with a 
mischief, and Have ruined the trade of the waterman by 
hackney coaches, and now multiply more than Another 

reminder of iinw' much the Thames was used for communica¬ 
tion is to be found in Evelyn's diaty; “I was spectator of the 
must tnagtutkcjit triumph that ever Hoatcd on the 'I’hames, 
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considering the innuinenible boats ant! vessels, dressetl and 
adorned with all iniaginabte pomp, but, above all the thtones, 
arctics, pageants, and other representations, statcljr ba^es of 
the Lord hlavoc and Companies, Mdih various inventions, 
music, and peals of ordnance, both from the vessels and the 
shore, going to meet and conduct the new Queen from 
Hampton Court to Whitehall, at the iirst time of her coming 
to town. In my opinion it far exceeded all the Venetian 
Dueentotas, etc., on the Aseension, when they go to espouse 
the Adriatic. His Majesty and the Queen came in an antique- 
shaped open vessel, coveted with a stare or canopy, of doth 
of gold, made in form of a cupola, supported viith high 
Corinthian pillars, wreathed widi fioweis, festoons, and 
garlands. I was in out new-fauilt vessel sailtfig amongst them.** 

Sedan chairs (Fig. 97 and FL }(}) were in use in 16^4, and 
Pepys writes in 1667 tjf *'Sir John Winter, poor man I come 
in a sedan from the other end of die town.** 

Berlins were invented in t 66 o it Berlin. They had two 
peiches instead of one, and between these, from the from 
transom to the back axle-tree, two strong leather hiaces were 
stretched, going right under the coach body, and made 
arijustablc by small windlasses, so that they could be slackened 
or tightened as desired. Experiments were made about this 
time in the use of aptinj^. 

As early as the end of the sixteenth century, long broad¬ 
wheeled waggons (Pi, a6) travelled between towns with goods 
and passengers, and were called “stages.** Stage eoaehrs Eiegan 
about 1640, and were like Urge private coaches. Outside 
passengers sat in a basket between the hind wheels, as shown 
in 1 Icjgarth's picture of the Inn Yard painted in lyjo. 

Ulustrauon, Fig. is of a library, dating from 1675, and 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren for Triniry College, Cam- 
biidge. In Vol. I, Chapter IV, a library was shown in which 
rite Ijooks were chained to desks like long church lecterns, 
with a shelf underneath for the storage of additional volumes, 
but tills was in the days before printing, when books were 
all hand-nude, and very precious and scarce. When Gixton 
began work at Westminster in 147(1, ji was possible to bring 
out an edition of several books, instead of one at a rime as 
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bcforcp and thb had m tffcct on storagt. Wore shelves irerc 
added to the ketetm, and the cffec* was tlul of n douhlc set 
of book shelves, back to back, with desks tmdel thetn* and 
examples can be seen at Corpus ChrisU Cotlegc^ Oxford (1517)* 
and Menoa College^ Oxford, and for a long tmic the books 
were still chflined to the cases. The cases were placed down 
the rooiTk at right angles to the walls; there is gene rally a 
window at ordinary' height between each set of cases^ and a 
seat nr bench. Tins h called tl)c stall system^ because shills or 
compartments arc fomicil bctvi'een the cases. Tlic library at 
Durham Cathedral is a bie example of this type, and iLitcs 
from the end of the seventeenth ccniurjv but shortly after 
chaining done away with, thcTc was then no 
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bngcr any ntecssitf to h^c tb^ desk ^ a bw>k-rest- Petec- 
hou$tp Cambridge^ 1641-481 and University Ubmryj C^m* 
bddge, 1649—50, omiitcd this^ and tcachcd tb<^ limit of 
dcveiopTncni possible to the stall system. 

Wall cases had been set up in the Dodldan in inrl 

Wten combined these with stall cases, and eaised lii$ windows 
so that the two coiild range. He described hijs work in this 
wayr "The disposition of the ahclvcs, both along tl-jc walls 
and breaking oui from the walls, must needcs piovc very 
convenient and gracefully and the hc$t way for flic students 
will be to have a little squire table in each ccJle with 1 chairs/^ 
Wren designed table, book-test, and stooU. The bookcases 
Wert panelled up in oak, and enlhrentd with carving in lime 
by Grinling Gibbons, The oblong panels in the ends ate door 
fronts tp small catalogue cupboards. 

Wren used wall cases in the librarj' at St. Paulas, with a 
delightful little gallery around to reach the lughex shelves. 

In the Pepysian library, Wagdflienc College^ Cambridge, 
are the bookcases old Pepys had made. He wmte in 1666: 
“Comes Simpson, the joyncr, and he and 1 with great pikm^ 
contriving pre&ses to put my book.i up in**; and a lildc laiei : 
"Much pleased to-day with tlmughts of gOtiing tl-ic backs of 
all my books alike, in all my new presses/* 

Together with this great new interest in books! came another 
stige in the dcvclopincnt of our civilisation, the desire to 
know w^hy. Hitherto men had been content ro do, English* 
mcn^s brains hid gone into their fingers* into tangibk tJupgs 
that they could touch and feel, they were beginning even to 
construct mechaokal things, minds vrere groping towaixis 
machmer>'. But now a rtcw^ twht w^ns given to Jitc; in *645 
the nucleus of what w^as to bcocimc a very gr^f society was 
formed. This consisted of a band of men who tnrt together 
to discuss the new or experimental Philo^hy. The seeds of 
this nmirement had been town already by Lcojurdci da Vinci* 
Giordano Bmno, Galileo, and FtancU Bacon, ftcid the flower 
oftd fruit have been found in ihe Ropl Society founded in 
1660 and in all our mociefn scicntiHc knowledge to^ay. 

From 1680 to t68i Sir Chnstaphtc Wren was^ president, 
and tlte husutcas of the meetings consisted of inquiries into 
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phcfiomem, sctctux^ and of scicntiiic tsperimtnts. Oiw pp<^r 
■was tend to prove tliat ''Vmsill tossib be the lesiilt of the 
deluge** though Dt. Mmin Us£et contended b reply that they 
were '"scparaie orgarusms fushioned on their om/* Yet another 
member, a ooc-dme ptesident of the Sodcry, read » paper to 
prove that ^Tsumaclcs turned into birds.'* From such begin:- 
flings the Society moved slowly forward, and in the cightcemh 
century broke into two prts. Utosc who utre true scientists 
and tliose who became merely colkctort of curiosidcs* and 
by the middle of the ecmuiy tlib last was !t very fashionable 
pasdme. To house collections of "cufiDskics''* Slater's and 
Tradcscant's imisctitns w ere formed. The latter was bequeathed 
by the younger Tnidescmt CO Thomas Ashmole, who in turn 
b^ucathed LT in i6ljt to the Universtcy of Ojtfowb »nd it 
became knowTt as the Ashmoltan Museum, The Tfadcscanis 
were a remarkable botunica! timily who travelled far for rare 
plants j you cin sec it painting of ti gixsup in the Ashmolcao 
galltrieSp and sluauld visit their curious tomb io Lambeth 
churchyard, PI ^7 shows a scientist in his study carrying out 
research on navigating mseruments. 

The seventemth-century atchitecta thoroughly apprcdaicd 
smith-craft ^ and as there ate several illustradons of (tonwork 
in this part of out book^ we think it may be ofinterc-sc to give 
a few details of early methods of iionworking. Iron is found 
in many parts of Englmidp but is most valuable nowadays 
when it can be rmned with the coal w'hich is used to smelt it, 
and thii is the ease in Yorkshiie, Derbyshire^ and Staffordshire* 
In the old days, before coal was used, the ’^'eald of Sussc^t 
was the Black Country^ and charcoal was used for smelting- 
The early workings were shalloWp and abandoned as soon as tlte 
surface was worked out. The ore is found in luany forms: in 
remote ages it may have been dcpcMitcd by ■waier^ and i$ now 
described as sedimentary rock, being in icidit)' ratiiet like 
accumulated rust. Tlie early ptoecss of smelting w-as a very 
simple one. A furnace wa$ built up, and first was put a layiu: 
of charcoal, then another of iron ore, Knd then one of fuel, 
and so on* Tlie blasr applied by bellows in much the same 
way as to a smithes fire to-day—in fart^ % rcpugh wall round 
tlic smith's fire would give m early blase furnace. A small 
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qu^mity of frulkibk iron was pioduccd in thb way, which 
hatnmct^d up iiito a ^^bloom/* This iron ws-s %'Kty putc 
and soft, and lent itself readily to hamitsoin^ on iht ^tnith’s 
anvil; the fault of kon is that bciog smelted by coal 

it Is impregnated with sulphur, and becomes more brittle, 
and less ductile, than the old metal, tt is this quaiit)^ of iron 
of assiitiibtifig other materials which makes it so vety useful 
to us; for mstance, by adding orhon we turn it into sted, 
and increase its Strength enormously. But to go back to our 
early fimith; he had lo forge all his work from the “bloom." 
Trip hammers seem to have been the neKt dxvebpmcnt to 
save the sinitb tliis trouble. ’These Vr'cie worked by watcr- 
wheclsp and riic pond« which stored dtc ate sdU caJJed 
hammer ponds in Sussex. The wheel tutmd an axle which had 
cams on it, rather like Uio«e on the cam sKafi of a motor 
engini: which lift the valves^ It can easily be seen that if a 
large beam was pivoted at the centre, and had a heavy hammer 
attached at one end, ir could at the other be raised^ or depressed, 
by tile action of cams. PJ. jg shows such a hammer at work; 
though the scene is a century btet the acdoo h identical^ and 
a &iend tells ns he ha* recently seen the device in operation 
in the Dolomites^ Tlti* early appbeation of power is a Subject 
of the greatest interest, and boys and girls sl^ukl bear in mind 
dial until tile steam engine came the inzllw'righr w'as dependent 
on w^ind or water. 

A ses'^ciuccnth^ntuiy writer indicates that the “bloom” 
was refined by heating and hcimmcring thus : “This they take 
out, and giving it a few^ strokes with their sledges, they cany 
it to a great w^ctght hammer, raised likewise by the motion of 
a water-w'hceJ, w'hcrc applying it dcxlciously to the blowsp 
they prcsemJy beat tc out into a thick short square ^ Ttii$ ihcv 
put into the finery again^ and^ heating U fed lioi, tlwy w ork 
It out under the same harumcr dU it comes imo the sh^pc of 
3 bar in the middle wdth two square knobs at the eruk/' 

Cast iron w^as pmduced by .so improving the furnaces that 
the metal W3$ much more jiqurfied, and could be nm off into 
moulds, and this process makes ir mucl^ hurder tlian mdJcabk 
irtm, but more britde. Cisj iion was not much used in these 
early days except tor cannon, shot, and fire backs. The 
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FtCi 70.—EKpagnolcttc Doll, ffom • Iiduk in GuiJilibid Hi^h Stitxrt 
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cailings count! St, Paul'*, though, were made in this 
ccntuiy. 

Rolling-mills do not stem to have smtesd before the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. Nowadnys the cejuivaknt of a 
“bloom'’ is brought to rollers cut to the shape of the pattern 
to be rolled. The white-hot ingot is put in one one side, and 
roUcti through, coming out on the other roughly shaped, and 
of course longer. It is passed through the rollers, fitsifrom one 
side, and then the oUtcr. getting lon^r at each (oumey, until 
finally it is of the pro|*r shape. KoUing-mills have to be big 
pbces, ami the effect of one when work is in progress suggests 
the lower regitsns. The white-hot ingots and the iron bars or 
girders, rushing along the floor w they enme through the 
rollers in all states of red hear, steam, and smoke, and men 
toiling and sweatinig at their task, all build up a pktuie which 
to very impressive. In this way arc produced all the toUed 
steel joists, bars, angles, tecs, and mouldings which ate needed 
for eveevdav use, and which only need to Iw cut off to length 
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Fi&i 7TCftsthig or “Qtcithn^w^ of ihc ”GIt>lc3cfi Gatci" of ihc 
Ssoowyf St. PpuIV Onhcdnl, by Jmh Tljou 


for use. Not $o lild the seventeenth-centiiiy snitth work; any 
bjirs tha.t he <o\ild have bou^hi: wmld have been fc too 
Imguhr to use in this way, and would have to be forced to 
shape^ 

This is a point which boy s and gij-ls slioutd appreciate; tlic 
wonderfhl dcarterity of these old ctaftmicn^ and how with 
hammer^ anvil^ and chisel they were able to produce such 
pieces or work as we have illustrated^ 

Fig, 70 an cspagnolette bok dadng from about the 

time of Wiiliflm ftfid Maryi md made for a pair of iron case- 
mem windows* The scroll end A h rcaliy joined on co the 
lever atm at B, and turns On C, raising a catch at wlucb so 
releases £. H is a shon lever turning an upright bole fastened 
to the other leaf of easement by F* At top and bottom of E 
arc hooks which fasten dib leaf to the frame. G is a spring 
which keeps the catch D in position over E, and so histens 
the whole. The staircase of the s^me house h seen in Ftg. 59. 

In the design of iron gates, tailings^ bakonk-s^ and stair- 
eases the smiths of the liter seventeeuth century ejccdlcdt wid 
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the craft eipericnccfi a a.1 tlie hatuis of the 

bnlltant jcMiTiiou^ probably a Huguciiot rcfijgcc, vhofc work 
at Hampton Court and Sr. PauFf CathcdniJ should be studied 
for ita glorious craftsmanahip. An overthrow or crcstuig by 
Jean Tijem is shownin Fig. jt- 
But you cafi get much pleasure 
iJi noticing ihc simple effective 
ironwork in almost any 
English countty town. Other 
cdebiated smiths were Bake- 
wdl of Dcrby^ Edney of 
Bristol, and the brothers 
Roberts from Wales. The 
eugraving of the irrsi Eaton 
fPL 29) sho\i^ a nMtgmfi- 
emt curved forecourt screen 
by the brothers*, its gates, 
altered and added to^ stiU 
stuTivc in the park.. 

We have already mentioned 
the establishment of the Vaux- 
hall glassworks (p. i 4 \ and 
PL JO takes you inside 0^ glass 
factory of the time, with a 
furnace and blowers ai work* 

There arc several jolly books 
of trades of about 16 Bo— 
those by Van Vliet and the 
one published by Otten— pio, 7^ —Pikeman* JtniM fi Reign 
where you can aec workers 

making poncry or baskets, painting, printing, turning on 
the pole-bthc, and busy on dozens of other pleasant crafts. 
Wc hope you will like the weavxr and wheduright in the 
earriage builder's shop which wc have chosen for illustrar- 


tion (PJ. 30). 

Wc can now turn from the arts of peace to those of war. 
lilustraiions Nos. 72 and 73 show a pikeman and a musketeer 
of James i*s reign* They are very similiir to those of the 


Elizmbetban period. 
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The pikemui wcai^ A hdmrt, breast md bade plate with 
tassets covering the thighs this dress changed little until 
the reign of Charles when it was cKchangcd for a broad 
widc-avrakc hat witlt feathers^ and d long skirEcJ €OU. Pikemcri 
were always tised in con|imetio]i with musketeers tt> protect 

the Wet, when load¬ 
ing, from the charges 
of cavalry^ These 
musketeers t when not 
acTually iiiingi ^rre sm 
easy prey to ihe enemy* 
They were hcipekssly 
cumbered with their 
heavy matchlcxik and 
rest* handoHers^ a 
powder-horn^ a heavy 
pouch of bullets, a 
Lighted rope match in 
their tiaiilfi, and % 
sword girded at their 
side. 

In Charles rfs reign 
invented a bayonet, 
which could be fixed 
Oti to the gun without 
stopping up the barrel, 
and this at Once gave 
Fig. ij.—Musketwr* jumcs T* Ktign fhc musketeer a 

chance of ofFcnce* and 
defence, even when hss gun was unloaded. Thus was sounded 
the death-kncU of pikes, and, their principal function gone, 
they gradually from this time cm disappeared from wnrbire. 

Camidges were also introduced coniatniog the exact charge 
of powder and ball needed, making loadiug a for speedier 
matter, and superseding the heiR7 pouches of bulJcis and 
dangerous bandoliers. 

T^ese Lsandoiicts were cylinders of some strong material, 
each fitted with the charge of pow'det needed to load the gun, 
and slung trom a liand across one shoulder. 
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Hand grenades and small ttpltBive bombs came into use, 
and in Evdjm’s diaty vc read that in 1667: “1 went to Green* 
wich wKetc his Majesty vrts trying divers grenadocs shot out 
of canon at the CastlchiU, from the house in the Parfcj they 
brake not till they hit the mark, the forged ones brake not at 
all, but the cast ones very well,” And again: ‘*Now were 
brought into service a new sort of soldiers, called Crectadiers, 
who were dealeitjus in Hinging hand grtnadoes, every one 
having a pouch full; they had fun caps with coptd cnowfus 
like Janizades, which made them look very fjcice, and some 
had long hoods hanging down behind, as we picture fools.” 
"'llieir fk-tthiog being likewise piebald yellow and led.” 

An a rm nnt of the dress of the new regiment formed by 
Cliailcs II for the protection of his person, namely, the regiment 
of Life Guaids, 1 $ inieiestmg. It is thus described: ‘"Hie 
privates wore round hats with broad btuns, and a profusion 
of white fcaihcrs dit>oping over the lund part of the brim. 
They wtuc scarlet coats, richly otnamented with gold lace; 
sleeves wide, with a slash in front, and tlie lace lengthwise 
from the shoulder to the vrtistj also wiuic collars, which were 
very broad, and being turned esver ihe vest, coveitd the neck, 
and spread over part of the shoutders. They wore sttrlet 
sashes round the waist, tied behind, also large ruffles at the 
wrist, and long hair flowing ovci their shoulders. Their boots 
wcw of jacked leather, and came up to the middle of the thigh. 
Their defensive atmout were cuirasses and iron head-piects 
called 'ports*; ilick weapons, short carbines, pistols, sii'ords, 
with a. carbine belt suspended actoss the left shoulder. They 
rode long-tailed horses; on public occasions live tail was 
usually tied up, and logctlier with the head ant! mane, 
decorated with a pioftision of ribands.” This dtscripiioii is 
taken from Tbt hUstcrital Rtferdt of Lift Gttards, and it will 
be noticed that the dress cooesponds very nearly with the 
horseman in the beginning of the chapter. 

It was in the reign of Charles 11 that provisioo was made at 
Chelsea for old soldiers broken in the wars. The cicistirtg 
building, known as tlic Royal Hospital, was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and owed its mspLration to Sir Stephen 
Fox, who was Paymaster of the Forces after the Restoration. 
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EvcIj*Ji record* in hU diary in i6Sn 'T>med with Sir Stephen 
Fox» who proposed to me the purcliasing of Qielsrt CjcMcgc^ 
which his Majesty had sometime since given lo our Society 
(the Royal Sockty)i and would now purchase it t^gain to build 
an hospital, or infimiary for soldiers there," 

The whccHock was the next devebpment in fircatmSj and 
doubtless came about as a rcsulr of the many difficukks met 
with in using the matchlock. With the latter one on almost 
imagine apologies being made to the victim of tiie old-time 
gimpcr's displicasiirc, that he woiJd not be kepi %'aiting a 
motnenij and then, when all the preparations wend oumpkte^ 
and a final oonimand given to the vkiim lo look pleasant, the 
malch would blow ou( and a new sem have to be made. It 
is rather saddening to diink of all the lime, energy^ and good 
work which has been spent In die world's histoq- in the produc- 
tbn of death-dealing ktstrumtnfs^ so We leave the subject 
with pleasure and turn to country fife. 

After the rcstrictioriS of the Camrnonwcalth, country sports 
and all kinds of hunting were followed with much zest and 
vigour* We have taken four subjects from Richard Blomc's 
folio„ Eit^lhh R/math/t (i6t6J^ a grand old book 

you shoulil see in a librarjv; it b full of really ddightful 
engravings by Feaneb Barlow and L Coliins, Our quartet 
{Ph js and yt) is composed of stag^ haiCj and ouer-hunting^ 
and shooting—it look* rather funny to see the guns bludng 
away On horseback^ by the bye. In Blotnc's wock are also 
showm* among others, fox hunfing, lishing with rod and net, 
and plates of hawking for yadous birds, wiih accampanying 
dogsj it Is, however, probable ihai this wus on the w^ane. 
Hotse races also started to be regularly run during Charles ir's 
edgn^ and Barlow has left us a lovcJy plare of the List race 
run before that ting, near Windsor Pakce* 

A great deal of aireniion was given to agricuUurc in the 
seventeenth century, and judging by the number of country 
houses built then» botVi large and small, it must liavc been in 
a prosperous eonditioo. The open field system, dcscfibcil in 
the last chapter, sdH existed side by side with farms which 
had been enclosed out of the dcoieiiie land. If the fotmer w'aa 
better for the iabouxtr and cottager, the Latter allowed the 
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Undlofd and liis tenant to atlopi more progressive iticihods, 
imd produce the surplus of occcssajy for the bicreasieg 
popiiUtiofi of the tnwm, "Hie cneJosmg was acmmfKmied by 
much unfairness, but uppajcTitly had to be. 

Good work was done at this time in draining the Fens* and 
we cannot now realise that this part of England m the screen 
teenth century was i teal wosie of water-bgg^ marsh 
iohahited mainly by w'iid-fowL Gentlemen adventurers undet^ 
took to do this work, on the condinon that they were co 
receive ^ latge [Art of the reelajmed land for thdr pains. Tlie 
FenmeOt being Etiglishtnciv Iwtcd improvements on principle^ 
and duttng the Gvil War broke down the cmbankmcntSi with 
i result that much of the land revetted to bog. The Dutchman 
Sir Comclinf VcratuyJen was largely responsible for the 
dixectiotL of the w^orks, and struggled to fond success through 
yens of heartbreaking disappointments. You cao sec one of the 
great straight H^o-foot dtaixts, stretching for raiks over the 
flats, that ts still known as “Vermuyden's Eau*” With grim 
humour GourwcU lent him some tboitsands of Dutch naval 
prbouccs, with the idea doubtless that marsh draining w'ls 
ijiiite in their line. 

Evelyn has a note in his diary in 1670; ‘'Being amved at 
some mefes^ we found Lord Wotton, and Sit John ICiviet 
about their draining-engines^ having, tt seems^ undertaken to 
do wonders on a vast pice* of marsh-ground they had hired 
of Sir Thomas Chicheley^ They much pleased themselves w^th 
the hopes of a rich harvest of hemp and coleseed, which was 
the crop expected. 

*^Hcre we visited the engines and millsp both for wind and 
water, draining it through two rivers, or grafla^ cut by tiand, 
which went thwart one the other, d^charging the w*atcr into 
the sca,^' 

Evelyn was a great gardener, and wrote on this and Gimiing. 
His book Sjfm has interesting dc$cription£ of early macluncty; 
there is a primitfve type of saw-mill driven by n watcr-whc^» 
and a boring and shaping machine for making w^ooden 
tliain^pjpcs. 

In Worlidge^s Sjjfrmn y^jgrrW/fl™, t669* <m illustration is 
given of a four-wheeled horsendrawn driil for sowing, which 
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CUE a funow And sowed the seed 'm one ofctadofi, so that 
''OM hot&e and man may work ihc msimment^ ard sow bmd 
as Ust as« or foster than, six homes can plough.*^ 

Lord Sandwich presented E^^clyn with s sembeador brought 
out of Spairt—a wonderful enginCji ploughing, sowing, and 
harrowing at once* 

Another book* was written by Op 

tain Walter BlitK about the time of CrouiwcIL He mcntlopfi 
tie double-wbcdcd plough; die aingle^whcelcd plough and 
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the fooC'pIough; the simple pbin plough and a Dutch one, 
as being the typical ooc$ ici use* We have reproduced hb 
Illustration in Fig. 74. Wl'icn one hears in mind how much the 
plough has meant to man, it is extraonlinar;,^ how UnJc atten¬ 
tion bfls been paid to it; we do nor know of any book on the 
plough. We iemember that in that fine film, ''The Givcred 
Waggon," ploughs were slung underneath the waggons of 
the pioneers. W ith them they broke up the prairie in their 
ru:w setdements and so gained a living for themselves* 

V(‘firing of agricultuTe gives us the opportunity of illut- 
tiating the nest imporcani dcvelopmcnr in All the 

mills we have shown as yet have been of the post-mill variety^ 
the W'holc mill balanced« and tuming, cm g central post- The 
CMic shown in Fig. 75 k quite different The old millers probably 
began to find that it iaras eadicr a nuisance to have ro do onr^G 
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wotk in such a movable woftshc^^ ^ct they were eon&oni^d 
with the problem tknt the sails to turn must face the wind. 
Thb is bow they ovetcame the difEciJty. The octagooiiL body 
of the mill was oonstiucied as a fiiture below tlic head. The 
top of the octagon was feiished with a ckculat curb^ having 
strong wooden cogs projecting out of its circumference. The 
head being ftamed up separately^ was axtangetl to elide roaod 
on the top of the curb. The head and sails were turned into 
the wind by the Etik yuxic at dtc back. From the spindle of 
tills vane a pair of bevel geatf operated a vciticsl rod, which 
at its lower end Itad another pair of bevtJ geartj; these turned 
a hori^ntal shaft with a worm eut on it engaging witli the cogs 
on the side of the curb. If tlie wind changed and the nmin 
aails wem out of operation, the vane commenced to work* 
and the worm gear attached to the head of mill, wormed its 
way along the cogs on the curb and turned the whole head 
round. When the main ^ils got into the wmd again then the 
vane stopped. The chain hanging down operated an iron tod^ 
which passed right through the centtc of the main shaft and 
opened and shut the touvtes on the sailiE — 2 fvally trivimphanT 
piece of work, to bore so long a hole by hand quite truly. 

The old railleis have amusing names for the pans of a mills 
tlie large cog whed on ihe main iliaft next the sails b the 
brake wheeh ^d this engages with one cdlcd the walkover* 
Tlie one immediately under it^ by means of gears, operates 
a sack hoist. The wheel under again is called the spur wheel, 
and this engages others called stone nuts, which turn the 
stones. The cona being hoisted up is emptied into the bins 
shown by dotted lines, and finds its way by gravity through 
shoots to the stones, and the ^lopc of these h sdjustshk to 
suit different grains. Peas, for instimcc, will require ft diffcrctit 
angle to wheat. 

The octagonal body is coostnjcted of timbci fratning on a 
brick foundation, and because the timber framing wbs covered 
with boarding and generally painted white, this ij^pe is called 
a smock mill^ because the white makes it lock iis if the mill 
had a smock on, Tiie Uttle gallery around is a pretty fc^iture, 
^d the old rmlfwrights knew how to do their work, so that 
it formed a pleasant additiofi to the countryside, 
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I7TH CffisTURT 

Now WT cim fini^ out bow tbe people amused themsehnes, 
Pqjp was a great pbygocr; tbeo there we« the Court ma^ucs. 

lliere were do very great developments ia the buildiiig of 
theatres at the beginning of the seventeentb cenftuy. There 
were very bad plagues in London in 1605 sod 1625, the years 
that James i and Chatks i 
came to the thronct and 
theatres had to be shut up^ 
because it was feared that 
people coming together to 
sec the plays would spread 
infcciiDn. James i issued a 
licence that the Boar’s Head 
anJ Girtain Theatres would 
tt-opco "as soon as the 
plague dcGteases to thirty 
deaths per wee L in London.” 

In Charles i*s time sia play* 
houses were allowed in town 
—the Blackfiiars Company, 

His Majesty's Servants, “The 
Bull” “Pkyhouse,” ''For¬ 
tune,” "Globe,” and "Cods* 
pit,” in Drury Lane. But 
dmes were troublous, or 
perhaps too dose and over* 
shadowed by those of 
Shakespeare. Theatres were 
shut up by the Puritans in 
the time of the Commonwealth as being evti places, csccpt 
the "Red Bull,” which was allowed to give performances of 
"drolls,” K)pc*clandng, etc. 

At the Restoration a company of players started again at 
the Red Bull, and eventually the old players came together 
again and two companies were fbcmsd! one called themselves 
the King's House, and the odict the Duke's Theatre. The 
Duke's Theatre in Utile Uncoln’s Inn Fields was opened in 
i66z, and Is supposed to have been designed by Sir Christopher 
Wrenj it was Jvert that Charles ii went for the liist rime to see 
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PLATS ANJ> PLATERS 


ifm Cek-tuet 

1 play afttr coming to the thioM. Compared tnodem 
theatres it was very small, bat tlien in these days oot so many 
people went to see plays. Ouf drawing. Fig, has beeii made 
from an old ptint, and it uill be noticed that though the design 
is much moft motiein than tbai shown in ilsc aistcenth cen¬ 
tury ^ there are still points of resenibLancc. OsTt the pfosccnimtit 
Of Qpcfiing on lo the stage, are shown openings whkh may 
have been boxes, or were put there in memofy of the openings 
in the tower of the Elizabethan theatre, where the trumpeter 
vyas stationed to sound a note when the pcrfomiance was 
starting. Ln the Dukc^s Theatre they may have been only 
painted repttseatarions^ whkh afkikfded tbe decoratoi an 
opportunity to exereisc his sldU in pcrspcctis^e* This they vrerc 
very food of doings suggesdiig on a wall or ceding that you 
could look through into some other place by painting pictures 
of 11 Evelyn has a note about Povey^s house in lincoki^s 
Inn Fields^ where (he perspective in Ids court cxocUently 
painted by Streatcr/^ Elaborate scenery was beginning to be 
used at the Duke^s Theatre before this; a play was produced 
at the '^Cockpit,” entitled “Tir Craf/pp of lir Spofriardi in 
expressed by vocal and insarumcntal musk and by Mt of 
perspective in scenes.” 

lo die Diikc^s Theitrc the body of the house appears to 
have been coveted in with a flat ceiUng^ but in the Elizabethan 
the whole of the pit was open to the sky and only the stage 
was coveted, Pepys has a note in 16641 “To dw King's House 
and saw the SU/ni W&jmm, Before the play w^s donc^ it fell 
$ucb a storm of bayle that we in the middle of the pit were 
fain to rise; and all the house in a disorder,” The King^s House 
was a new theatre, built in Dmr}' Lane jtist after the Duke^s^ 
which in all probability it resembled; and from thb tioic ot 
Pepys -we can assume that the ceiling had a ccntial open space. 
The print from w-hieb our drawing has been made only shows 
the beginning of a flat ceiling just Over the proscenitioi. For 
the rest of the interior of the Dake*s Theatre, the old print 
shows three tiers of boxes as in die EUzabcthjjji theatre^ 
though the space on eadi side of the upper tier next die st^gc 
(not being in a good position for seeing) has been used for 
decorative painting. The drawing shows 3 scene from EJkanmh 
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Settle's ^ Afisww, Pepys his inothef note in 1667: 

"Thit the sn^e h now . . * more glorious than heretofore* 
Now, wu-ciadJes, md of them ■ tJico, not above J Ihs* 
of uilow; now^ all things civil, no rudeness Anywhttc i 
then, as in 1 bcar-gaKlcn; then, two or three fiddlers; 
now, nine or ten of me best: then, nothing but rushes 

upon the ground tmd everj^thlng dUc mean; now^ all othet- 

■* 11 - 

wise. 

This tiore is of intecesc, because, as we saw io the sis* 
EeccLth ceotur)', the Ombethaa tlieatrc did Ecsemble a bear- 
gatden very closel];:, but in Pepy^* time was bcirt^ gteaily 
imptoved. 

The masque was very popular with the Oiutt of James !, 
and his Queen, Anar, is supposed to Itavc preferred them to 
acting. Masques were spectacles rather diiui play'S, and de¬ 
pended more on music, dancing, and trmsfomiation scenes 
than plot. In the a/ B/a^hasi given on Twelfth Night, 

idod, the Queen and Court appeared with faces and arms 
blacked as Ethiopians; in the Mrrfiw (?/ Brwr/y, an Island was 
shown floaiing on water with beautiful effects of lighting. 
Inigo Jones the architect was employed to stage these per¬ 
formances, and made a great reputation by inventing the 
raachinety which wms necessary to effea the transmmjaticm 
scenes. Ben Jonson supplied the idea, and bock of the words, 
and, alas I quancUed with Jones, thinking that he obtained 
mote than ids fair shaic of credit. Jonson wrote plays as well, 
and in Ids time pLiyed rnany parts. He was undoubtedly 
quarrelaomc, but a man of great genius. He started Life as a 
bricklayer, served in the aniiy in Flanders, and on his return 
became actor and [daywright, probably at the “Cunain” in 
Shorciiitch, and tiien with Hcnslowe at the "Rose” in Bank- 
side. Here he quarrelled with another actor. Mid fighting a 
duel killed his man, Hcnslowe wrote to Allcyne; "Since you 
were with me 1 have lost one of my compiny which iimtctli 
me greatly, that t$ Gabriel, for he is slain in Hcuuon Fields by 
the hands of Benjamin Jonson, bricltkycr.” Jiittson in conse¬ 
quence found himself in gaol, and nanowly escaped hanging. 
He beat Maiston, a fcllow-dmtmtist, took hb pistol &om liim, 
and wrote an epigram about it ; 
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17™ Centurt 


"PUyutftight, cctnvkt of putilc wrongt 10 ttkca, 

Tako privA.tff beatings, and begun agiift. 

Two Idiu^ of ^^alour he doth show ju once: 

Active in*s btain, a^d passive ia his bones." 

About 1604 and t6os Jonsoi^ wmte a comedy witli Chapman, 
which was supposed to contain tcflecdonfi on the Scots, and 
again he was in prison^ and in danger of having cars and nose 
split. 

Jonson was a friend of Shak<^pcare^ and together they used 
to go to the Mermaid Tivcm and indulge In wit coiubaiSH 
The tavern was the club-house of the day. 

**But that which most doih take my muse and me. 

Is a pure cup of licb. Canary wine, 

VC-Tiirh h (he *McnimdV^ miWi. but shall be miiw.'* 

And here is luiDCher line of Jonsoo's: 

“Al Bftad-stiectV 'Mermaid/ having dined, and merry. 
Proposed to go to HoLbom in a wherry 

The Devil Tavern in Fleet Street was another of his haunts^ 
and os weJl he founded the Apollo Qub, of wfakb Ffemck 
was K member. Jomon fell Uito poverty, aud at hi$ death w^s 
buded in Westminster Abbey, and on the stone above. Sir 
John Young paid a man ts, 6d, to cut this brief epitaph^ 
“O tore Ben Jonsoon” 

Coffee was intcoduced about this time, and Fepys has a none 
in 1660: '^To the coffee-house (Milcs^, where were a great 
conSucncc of gctidcnicnj . . . where rndmiTabtc cliscoutsc 
till 9 at night." Choccdatc was advertised in (657 as *"jui 
excellent West India Ddnk/' and tea in 165B as “Chinfl Ddnk/^ 
See PL 54 for a coffed^ouse kuerior. 

Tile illustfation No, 78 shows some of the mutiimcrs in a 
morm dance. One always feels that this dance really was pare 
and parcel of the Elizabethan and Stuart times. It was cettauily 
in existence la England in the Bfreenth century, but wathour 
tile soine hold that it gained later. Its origin is believed 10 
have been in the East among the Moors. Woiris dances cook 
place At weddings on Holy Thursday, and at the W'bitsim Ales 
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Fic. 78.—Muttii Oancc 

h-fjPTTti try f^nv^ pig. 11} 


at)d Bride Ales, iktid a kind of pageant or play was also beldi 
c^ed Th Lord of Munde. 

An amusing account is given by an Elizabethan wntti of 
this ceremony. He icUs ho^r the Lord of Misrule is chosen 
by bis fellows^ bow he is ctoiafnect^ and then chooses others 
to be his bodyguard. Each follower W'cars a hvery of ycliovr 
ot green at some light ctslour, and they are bedecked with 
scart'cs^. ribbons, laces, and gold rings and precious iionts and 
jewels. On their legs are bands of either twenty of forty bells. 
They carry rich haadketehiefs in their hands or across their 
shoulders. The whole company includes dtummers^ pipers, 
dragons, hobby hotsesj and other ^^aniiqtics/' They all march 
10 the chuichf their pypers pypyng, their dnimmers thun- 
dcringi their stumpes datmejng, their belles jynglmg^ their 
handkerchiefs fluttering about their heads like madde men, 
their hobbie horses and oibcr memstm skirmishing amongst 
the throng, and in this sorte they goe to the churctL” They 
dance into the church and out again, and Anally feast in booths 
set up by the churchyaEd. I'he people around give them 
bread, some good ale, soetlc new cheesCj some olde cheese, 
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holiday ftEVllS 


ijm CE^mmT 


some ciiscardes, some cr^ckuclSt some cakes, some ilauaes, 
some tictes, some ertame* some mciE, some one thing and 
some another/* Thus thejr banquet and dance all ftnd 
pcrcbsncc all night also. 

The characicM in a morris dance varied. The most usual 
were Robin hTooti, Link John^ Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the 
Queen of the Maj*. the fool, the pipeii and scvetal other 
dancers, also there la™ often a hohhy horse and a diagon. The 
character of Maid Marian wss taken by a boy, and the number 
of performers varied very much. The fooS usually carried a 
hdh to hold rimSp with a bbddcr amched, and a fci£*s brush 
on the tail of hk tunic, Bdis and handkerchiefs u-etc always 
used. 

In the chutcbwardcn*s accounts in Kingston is a note of 
morris dancers* dress in the reign of Henry vrii- They were 
dressed in gill leather and silver paper^ and somttimes in coats 
of white spciiigkd fusriati. They had purses at their girdles* 
and gancn with belli attached. Somccimes bells were jingkd 
In the hand or fastened to the arms mid wrists^ 

Morris dandng continued until die end of the eighteenth 
century. 

May X>ay w^as iilways kept as a holiday, with May Day 
games, morris dancing, and dancing round the imypcie^ Some 
say chat the May Day revelry had its origin in the Roman 
^^FJoiaiia.** [ft the poems of Herrick in 1(^4^ arc many charming 
references to May Day* In his poem **Coiiiiiia*s gomg 
a-Maying" he speaks of the custom of pladog boughs of may 
over each door r 

"Each Porch, each doote, ere this. 

An Arkc a Tabemack b 

Made up of whitc-thom neatly enrerwove, 

A* if hete weie those coolct shades of love," 

And again: 

“A desk of Youth, ere dib„ is come 
Back, and with VC^e^om laden home. 

Some have dhpattht their Ckkes and CteameT 
Before thai we have left to dttame.” 



PAtR^ P£A£:T5 


CftncUcmM or che Fctft of the PtidfimUoti of the 
Virgin held on ind February^ wu u^yolly mMked by 

soffic neveliy; aod lo Evelyn's dimry be speaks of a muM]ue 
taking place, Herrick tells of a quaint superstition in cooccciion 
widi the eve of Cindlemi^: 

^*Do’Bni wiih the Rosenmey, and so 
Dovm mth the Bai« and MisJctoc; 

Down with tht Jvie^ aUp 

Whcfcwith ye drest the Chmtima Mall: 

That so the $upc»tltioui. find 
No one Icwt Bfaoeb there kfi bchlndt 
For look^ how manT leaves there he 
Neglected there (maids trust to me) 

So many Goblins you shall i«." 

Fair5 were still heldp and Evelyn mentions both Bajtholtr 
mcw*fi Fair and Our L^y Fait at Southwark* At each of these 
he saw juggllfigi arid performing animals. He also speaks of 
seeing an Italian puppet showr in a booth at Charing Cross. 
He docs not say tf this was a Punch and Judy show, hut they 
wete certainly introduced inro England about this time,, as 
were also marSonettes and dMicing dolls. Jugglers, acrobats, 
fire-eatttSp and other perfornters were often hired to enteitiiin 
people at priv^ houses after a dinner or supper party* 
Evelyn wntea thus of such an entettainment: "It devoured 
bdmstone on glowing coah before us, chewing and sw^allowing 
them: he inelred a beer-glass and eat u quite up; then, caking 
a live coil on his tongue^ he put on it a raw oyster; the coal 
was blown on with bellows till it flamed and sparkled in his 
mouthy and so retnained till the oyster gaped and was quite 
boiled. Then he melted pitch and wifo su^hur, which he 
drank down, as it flamed: I saw'r flaming in his mouth a good 
while; with divers other prodigious feats,” 

Billiards is mennoncd in the diary, and skating fijjsop skate 
blades having been introduced into England by Royalists 
returning from e>ulc in Holland. 

Children's games w^crc much the same m the Elizabethan 
eta, but a new system of education w^as started by a Gcramn 
iiamc<l Komensky-p which cooespondi very n«ily to the 
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FtDcbcl Kindcrgsirtcn sytstcm of lo-tiay, He advex^ced tlie 
teaching of childim thioygh their play to nuikt day models, 
coloun^ mats, and baskets \ii'ith strips of biJght paper; also 
to teiun About Yarious tnidcs by tdcam of action songs. 
Alphabetical bricks had been invented by Sir Hugh Platt in 
the rdgn of Elbabeth. Children's card games are often spoken 
of, and vre read that gramnaadcal card gamcY TS'crc also 
mtroduccd. 

An interesting old seventeenth-century engraving is in 
existence, shewing a prindd^^e magic-Liniem working* and it 
is described in a dictionarj' of 1713 as little optical maclimc 
which enables one to sec in the dark* on a white wall, many 
spectres and frightful monster* of a sort that tlu>se who do 
not know the secret, believe it to be done by n^agie art,“ 
Scientific instrument making began in the shape of thcrn’io 
meters tmd barometers by Pastonelli in Leather Lanc» and 
fire extinguishing engines in Cross Street in 1700^ 

A game ciUcd “Pale-iraillc" pUyed by men as wcU as 
by children. It wrs not unlike golf, only the ball^ struck with 
a maUct or dub, was driven through a hanging hoop, Charles ii 
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and fail oourdcii prattiscd pik-imiJlf; ir* St. Paifc, tml 

Pali Afall^ as the of tht wulk. hus hccti rttauied ever 

since. 

Having come to ihc end of enr spACc^ a EaiUpicce has been 
drawn to show a eharsicteristic piece of carving by Grinling 
Gibbons^ The gteai interest of his work is^ time though at 
first sight it seems lo be a riot of exquisitely canned fruit and 
flowers, in reality they arc composed into bcauritut designs. 
His iimtan>rs emuhtc the skill of the under-cutting i they make 
the fruit look as if it could be eaten, and the fiow^ers pkked, 
but they generally entirely miss the grt^upbg and composition. 
If this wof>dcamng is cs^dned, it will be seen tliat rite masses 
dice carefully arranged and balanccdp and that the lines of the 
cornucopia on each side* with the eagle over, supply a framo- 
woefc which connects me whole together amt gives feUtf to 
the general richness. Widtout this design, the carv^ing wouM 
be only a beaurinri riot of matneJ forms. 

Grinling Gibbons' fine craftsmanship is accessible in abund¬ 
ance at Su PaxiPs CarhedraJ—rhe choir stalls, bishnp's throne, 
an<! organ case; at St. James's, Piccadilly, and Hampton Court, 
All boys and girls can go and study it if they like, and we hope 
they will take advantago of the chance. Fine carving of a more 
architectural type is found in the Djndon city churches. Per¬ 
haps the finest rocim in London is the vestry of St^ Laurence, 
Jewry^^ by the Guildhall, whctc the tvondearvirig of large 
swags is in oak, with a well modelled high-teJief pListcr ceil¬ 
ing and in the centre a paintiiig by an arris t called Field* 
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CHAPTER. ni 
ElGtrTEliNTH CENTURY 

W HEN ihe cighttcntii ceniuTy opmed^tlic groti questioii 
of the Sovereign's rights liad already beta settled^ The 
Act of Rights, ififip. oner stAting the unkwful acts of James n* 
coatalncd various provisioas which tnsuted ihai Parliamefit 
most Uc consulted^ and that it should be held rtequendy. To 
be quite sure that this should be so, it was provided that 
PailL merit should vote ihc n^oney necessary to oflrry on the 
country each year 1 so the King, if he was to pay rhe navy and 
atiTiy. Iiad to call bia Parlianicnt togcttier 
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CHAPTER IIK — ^“Georgian" Perioo or Design, i70O>i799. 
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A Cci!(c-huiiw Ifitctioi m thz lime ^if Queen Anne 











































































































ASD TURMOILS 


i#TM Cekturt 


The cighiecntli century was a period of rremcndoiu hap¬ 
penings. Ai home Gmat BTitain was lidrcfcd from rh agricul* 
ttiml into an imlustTial country; abimdt ihcro were great wars, 
which were to by the fpuntUtkms of our present empire^ It 
is a period of history which is worthy of the closest studyr 
because we are siill feeling the cS&m of decisions which were 
armxd at then* 

The Union with Scotland, to 1707* removed tiading festric- 
tiom between England and Scotland, and 
this was the commencement of tlic com¬ 
mercial success of the QydCj and of 
Glasgow's prosperity; ships sailed from diat 
town to Amcrjai and brouglit back tobacco. 

The war with the Ametkan Colonies of 
t775-fti* was a sad and hopeless business. 

Among the Americans, the descendants of 
the Piigxitii Fathets, who had Bed from 
tyranny arid persecution, had Little cius* to 
love us^ and the w'ar alTorded otir old 
opponents, the Frendii an opportunity to 
aid the colonists in 177®^ The treaty which 
acknowledged the Independence of America 
was the Peace of Vct^illes, t7Sj, and this 
was follnw^cd by some ten years of pcaccp 
Australia w'os visited by Opmn Cook cn 
his voyage of and colonists went 

there in 17S7. Tliis, with the conquest of 
India, was to have great influence on shipping and trade. 
An idea of the scene when ships sailed fiom LondorL Bridge to 
Indb can be got from Manamy's delightful painting 15). 

Then, as if the eighteenth century had not iiad enough of 
wrat already, the French Kcvoltition of led up to the 
greatest vrar in which Englmd had ever been inv'ofved, and 
which was to last for some twenty-two years and involve a 
w'hole continentn France presented the miraculous speccade 
of a nation which, after apparently tearing itself into pieces by 
revolution and anarchy, *he greatest land powvt in 

Europe. The genius of Napoleon was such, that it seemed as if 
ail the nations must pass under his power, and this would hove 
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been the cisc but for oui sxsLvy% atui dw sea. power which 
Bemporte could not brestk. 

Holland was at this umc^ ind, brtwcefi, the devil and 
the deep loat to us her colonies of Ceyim ami Cape of 
Good Hope. The battles of Cape St. Vincent, 1797, The Nile, 
17981 and Copenhagen^ iSot, Ud dp to the short pcftce of 
t 3 oi-}, ami then came that great historic cncouncee, the battle 
of Trafalgar, of October 11, iSoj, when Nelson met his 
death but preserved our liberty. This battle 
formed the turning-point of the long stcugglc, 
and made it possible for us to go to the 
support of Spain when attacked by Napoleon 
in tSoB, and this campaign again kd up to 
Waterloo in 1815. 

We have gone into the detail of these wars 
and rumours of wars in the eighteenth 
century, because we think it may lead to a 
dearer undersunding on other poims- The 
wars gained us great additions to out empire, 
and so emended trade and the supply of raw 
Eiiatcrial on which it exists. This stimukted 
industry, and its handmaid mvenrion; we 
shall see Uter what developments there were 
in this direction. This growth of industmi- 
ism shifted large masses of people from 
country to town, to supply the labour for the 
new millsp and yet the wan, at the same lime, 
confmnicd the cxiuntty with ihc necessity of raising armies 
and large quantlilcs of food-stuffs to feed the increasing 
population of the towns. Imports from the Contintni were 
frequently stopped* and aU this had a great effect on our 
system of farming and land-holding. 

But to save being wearisome, we will now leave gcnciaj 
ctynditlons for a little and turn to the appearance of people. 
Here we shall find that the beginning of the eighteenth ccnoiiy 
saw the advent of the coat and w^stcoat, such as are worn to¬ 
day ^ The long tunic and vest of Charles jfs reign were changer! 
gradually into a waisted coat, which was wide in the skirts 
and stiffened with whalebone to make it stand out. The 
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waistcoat, or vest, was itiU long and stnughi, and reached to 
the tops of the stockings, whldi were roll^ over the breeches 
above the knee. The sleeves of the coat wcfc still short, ending 
in wide euf&, to show the fuU white shirt beneath. 

The first mao in our iUustiation, PL J5, is probably a 
country gentleman, and therefore bis dress is sober, hut a 
beau of the period was very ornate Indeed : his coat was of 
silk, sadn, or velvet, elaborately laced; a snud'-box lay in his 
pocket, with which he made great play; at his side a slender 
sword, and under his arm he carried a douded amber cane. 
Cravats were still much the same shape, and although, after 
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the battle of Stdnkkbr a bkek stock came into fashion, dUef] 
the ^*StcjnJdrk,” iJ^c general form lemaLncd un£!h£Uigtd. Wigs 
^rc u$m!ly tied in the nape of the neck, and were colka 
*^tic those for dtess occasions being perfumedp pew- 

dcied^ and curled; three-coroeicd hats of dark fck Were worn 
laced, blit witl^out ftathcrSp tKc$e now being confined to the 
army only, WbUe vAg& were the modCa Tneo'fi heads were 
close shayen beneath, and in the morning when they were at 
home it was the custom to wear instcaci of the W'ig a nightcapp 
Of sometimes a turban^ and a mommg gown* of dressing- 
gown as we should now call it^ ofien of beautiful jmteijalp and 
enriched with elaborate embroidciy* 

Tilt second figure in the illustfatioOa a young girlp is 
evidently not one of the &shionablc throngs. Her clothes arc 
those ol a weU-to-do womaOp possibly a sqttirc's daughterp 
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and though oi fine materkl and colout* they bear none of the 
otaggerated drtaii^ seen at the Court and in the wodd of 
fashiotL Hcf hak is dtc$$cd in tiogletSp ind is covered with 
a link lace cap ami a wide straw hat. A high wig was oken 
worn by ladies In town, wixh rows of curls above the foeebeath 
Skirts also were mote eUborate at the Courti and were much 
befrillcJ^ and stretched out on hocrps round the hipSj with 

panniers of the 
matedal draped to 
the back, nnd fidl- 
ing in a tail to the 
hem of the diess. 
Queen Mary, wife 
of William sei 
the fashion forwear- 
ing cUnta and 
printed caltcocSj 
and from this time 
an immense variety 
of variously pat¬ 
terned materials 
came into use. 
flooded cloaks w'ctc 
Still out of 

doofSp and kdies 
Fic. 04,—Bageiggc WcIIsp 1776 went abroad in 

muddy weather in 

pattens and dogs* A very interesting collection of these can be 
seen, together with shoes, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, Fig. S3. Some of the patteoB are coveted 
in leather:, anti some wdth vdvet sewn with gold braidj and 
often shoe and dog are made to match. As time went on, 
hoops became larger and headnitcsscs smaller; in 1,744, when 
hoops reached their largest proportions, the hair was dosdy 
dicssed, and a little eiose-Siting cap was worn^ often sur¬ 
mounted by a straw hat '"a la betgJre/* This cottesponded 
with the *'Wattcau'' period m France. But it did not last tong^ 
the crasic for artifidalfty grew, and ladies^ head-dressn grew' 
in proportion. Greased, powdered, and curkd, dre^std high 
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Typical Figufw and Stcnct in a 
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SiTc*:i ill Eightceiuh'C^niury t.tiniton 



































































FA5HIOKS 


tSrft Cekti'ry 


over cnotmous aisKions* and sirrmoujited by imitatjDn fjiiits* 
flowers, and even sliips, ibe ^ize of fashionabte heads became 
so vast^ that women weEC often compelled lo travel in iheir 
£edan chairs with the roof open. 

It is Said that ladies were obliged lo steep in these erections^ 
and at home tn the daynme a kigc mob cap was worn over 
all, with ends that crossed beneath the chin, and tied at the 
back of the neck. Face patelies were worn by aflr Hoops were 
simllcr, as will be seen in the second Udy tn the illustration* 
and raching and pleating is much tn evidence. On locking 
at tlie geotlemflfi with her, wc can sec how coacs have alieied. 
Skirts gave place giadually to a tight co^t^ cut aw'ay into 
ciosc-fimng tails. Knee breeches were fastened ewer the 
stockings below the knee, and shoes had red ticdip have 
not enough space to tcU of all the different shapes of wigs 
and shoes that follow'cd one another through the eighteenth 
century, Tltcy were many and varied, and shoes cs^pedally can 
be splendidly studied if a visit be made to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, where also is a fine 
coUeettOQ of costumes of the century. 

In 17B5 powder and mobs began to pall, and ladks iffecied 
cuds and Leghorn hatSj, and the studied simplicity secfi in Sir 
josbiia Reynolds^ larer portraits. Pantaloons, teaching to the 
middle of the calf, came in for men and striped silks were 
worn by them on dre^s occasions. Men's own hair w-as worn 
long* and Fox, w*ho led the fashion, dressed iu a more Duelcss 
and negligent manner than bad been seen before- 

Horace Walpole in 1791 WTrote: "1 do not know the present 
generation by sight/^ -Men ‘^in thdr illrsy siurts and shaggy 
hair have levelkd nobility as imich as the mobility in France 
have/^ A garment called the "Caroline wrapped^ came into 
fashion, such as is seen on the bst lady in our illustration — 
a garment stiU full in the skirts* but with the wTiist-line high, 
and tending slightly towards the cLtsskal form* w^liich in. the 
beginning of the nineteenth century became the rage. 

In 1795 a tax on powder put an end to all powdered hair* 
Swords ceased to be worn* and men began to carry umbrellas I 
Thus ended the age of powder* patches* and brocade, and w^e 
CUD return to the dotngs of the navy. 
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Tlifi 

Gillfjrj Rgf. 9^ Cjdlcofi^ !□. Hfi Fijf ^ 1 

S^vcsAccibHCciimiT SMpt ^3,. Clipper, Sti 

Wc sair at the bcgmmng of the chapter what 3 consitlcisMc 
part oxir saUors^ played at this time. Our iUustrationp Fig, 85. 
is of the Rgfisi/ Gt^r^f one of the famous ships of the cightcfimh 
centutyv Mouatkig too guns^ her lonmgc was 2047 ions; the 
length of kce! 14^ feet $l inches; beam, 51 feet 9I inches; 
dq^tlip zt feet inchrs. Built at Wwluieh^ she ^-as jaimohc^l 
jfi 1756* the year before Wihiatn Pitt was made Wac Minister^ 
and sank ar Spithcad in 178a- The Cwi^f saw serrice 

under Adimxul Hawke, and assisted In the defeat of the French 
at Belle Isle In 1759. 

Starting with tlie hull of the ship* we can stih trace the old 
galley beak head* that have noted as charactcri$tics of the 
shticcnth arid seventeenth centurieSp but tlijs fcatme wzb soon 
to disappear, and Nclsoa^s fiagship, the built 1775* 

has bows which form part of the hull In modem fashion—s 
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loss from the piauicsquc point of view^ but iui xmdoubted 
Imptovcmtnt stnicturaJly. The forecasdc is marked, and the 
poop, but not in so pronounced a fashion as before. The 
three poop lantcntj, with anothef in the main-topp gave by 
nighf the sign of a fbg ofTioet's ship. So &r as dgging h 
conccmcdp the has a sprit-sail under the bowsprit, 

but the sprit topmast and sail has gone* and the jackstaff takes 
its place for the Union Jack* Triangular hcad-saiis were also 
in use by this time^ and by the middle of th e eighteenth century 
fltay^sailSf on the stays berween the masts, were common* The 
sailing diagiam in tl'ie sixteenth century' (Fig. S) cjcpiained the 
uses of these, and how they held tlic ship in the wind for a 
tenger period in coming toundi 

We l^ve in the drawing square sails on the foremast and 
mainmast, anti on the mizzen we stiU have a lateen with 
square sails oven After chis the Uteen lias an interesting 
development. First the fore psjt w-as cut off, turning it inio 
a fouc-sidtd sail, then aJJ the sail in front of the mast went, 
but the yard still projected. Then the yard in front cut off, 
and by this time the sail had become the spanker, or driver. 
Then about 1S4D the Americans put a scpiaxe sail in front of 
the driver, which was called the cross jach^ Head sails necessi¬ 
tated the jib-boom being added to the bowsprit, md the 
dotpliin striker wus placed underneath to embrace the whole 
and resist the strain of the head sails* 

These were the ships w^hich led up to th^e of Nclson’^s 
times, and gtcat art and cunning was needed in their handling- 
At Trafalgar our sailors had to depend on guns with a range 
of only 4CO to 600 yards, and they just lobbed shot ac the 
French p We lose 1609 killed, wounded, and ij4fowned, the 
French 451R* the Spaniards ^^ 5 * aJid no ships were sunk. 
Nowadays, the torpedo has a langc of four lo five sea miles* 
Ai the battle of Jutland, on 51* 1516, which like Trafalgar 
wus a tuming-poinE in a great war, Beatty opened fine at about 
18,500 yards, and the gunners fired at a smudge on the horizon 
they imagined to be the enemy- 

There is an imcfcstmg note on the design of cighreenih- 
century ships, in the catalogue of the Naval and Marine 
Hoglnecring Collection in the Science Wuscuin at South 
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Fic. 8A-—A Tw Clippcf 

Calky, Fiff. 5^, GtHcdn, Hfi. tOw i-Jfife Fjg. n, 

SeTcntccmbCcniur^ Fl^, ^ f&tdp* 1%, tj 


Kensington^ where aU mechamcally-rnindcd boys should go, 
great obstncic to progress was cceated in 171 j by die 
English Navy Board, who, satis£cd ’whh the petfommnees 
of existing types of vessels, laid down a fixed scale of dimen- 
sioos and toonage tot Shinns of each ekss^ thus leaving no 
power with the designets of adapting the vessel's displaccmcfit 
to the increasing weight of armament and other changes. This 
remained in force for nwrly a cennarj?, until the dentonstiatcd 
superiority of Trench vossds of equal rating initiated a greatly 
improved ficde of dimcnakim/^ 

So stands rdisatJon speJt sugnatJon in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, as it sdll does to^ay. The next illustration. Fig, flfi, h 
of a tea dipper, dating from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, lo dmt properly speaking k i$ outside the period of 
the book. As, however^ the dipper marked the final dcvckip- 
ment and ailnduation of the sailing sliip before steam came 
in, it was felt that it must be lllustrarcd. The pctformances of 
these boats were rcaby wonderful. Tea docs not improve by 
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being SCiL, so premiums paid for siKcdy voyages, aod 
the boats were built lo obtain this end. The trading ship before 
this had l>ecn of a shorter and more tubby design^ not more 
than four times the beam in length*, the clipfM was five to 
she, and the lines rf the hull were es beautiiul as those of a 
modem yacht. Tlie gracefully rising bero’S show that the boat 
could sail into the wind* The dipper carried a tremendous 
aLmounc of canvas* Starting ’With the heflLhsaih, ’wc have three 
of these, chough sometimes four were carricih the lower bdng 
die fotCHtopmast staysail, then mner^ omet^ and fiyiog jib. The 
jib-boom, braced with the dolplun striker underneath, is 
shown in tht $ket)dx The foremast and mninmasi have theit 
foresail and mainsail, and these with the rnimn are wtdi Gtted 
with topsails, top-gaUants^ and royals. At die stem there h the 
driver^ or spanker, die lineal descendani of the fifteenth-century 
lateen* Staysails were fitted on the stays between the 
and studding-saUs on booms proved from the yards of the 
square sails* Thus we Itavc the culmination of the art of sailing* 
The clipper good before the wind by fenson of her 
square sails, and could steal into the ’ftind ’with the wd of her 
head- and stay-s^is and spanker* We illustrate the Sark 
in VoL III, Fig- i77i p. ii|- Here to out gceai sorrow we say 
good-bye to the sailing ship, and wish that due drawings had 
been n little livelier. 

In the beginning of the chapter we had so much to say 
about saldjcts, thar before ’we ad’mnce too &r it may be a$ 
well to find out sometliing of their wreapons* The flintlock 
W'fls aj3 Englbh invcption of the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuryp and ccmiiincd in use until superseded by die pcicussion 
cap tired on a nipple, early in d^c nineteenth. 

Having discussed war and empire, we can now turn to 
industrj' iind invention^ w^htclv was to have so large an eflect 
on cightecnEh-century people* We have already seen in the 
preceding ccnturicB how man was al^^ays strivings *ven with 
musical instruments, to invest mflchines to do work instead 
of working by hand, and until the eightcend:] century he liad 
io dcpctitl on ’wind and ’c^'ater for hb power. The cighicenth 
ocjituty vnk^ to moke steam the practical form of power, and 
its use tevolutioaised industry. 
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It may be of ifitctest if, before we disciiss the development 
of the power loom^ we describe the hand spinning-wheel. Tliis 
beautiful little nuclunc, see Fig. *7. was introduced in the 
sixteenth century, and took, the pkee of spmrdng by a band 

spindle as dc- 
scribed in Giap- 
ter IV. VoL I. 
The right foot, 
acting on a 
treadle, turned 
the wheel by the 
coEuiecttng - tod 
and cranked arm 
to the wheel 
axle. Tile wheel, 
by driving 
bands, turned 
a hodiEontal 
it 
:ci- 

tain practice to 
turn the wheel 
regularly., and 
not allow it to 
reverse action. 
The spmdk was 
fitted with a pair 
of wooden 
wings called 
fliers, and fitted with litdc wire hooks; thcic was a reed 
on the spindle, and a small grooved wooden wheel whicli 
took up the drive from the driving wheel. As to the method 
of spinning, the preparation of the carded wtx>l was described 
in VoL L A short length of yarn, already spun fEom the wool, 
was threaded through the boUow end of the spinclici and 
passed out of a hole in the side; ii wa$ then threaded thraugh 
the wire hooks m the fliers, and tied to die reel. Tl'ic thread 
was wound on to the reel as it was turned by the wheel, and 
the twist which La necessary to make ihc yam was given by 


Fig. 87.—Spicitiiu^ 
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the Rcdon of the flicn. If s pkee of ^kming wool U 
to picciss. It wtU be found to consbt of mmy short hairs of 
vsirying lengths, kept Eogficher by twisting. So in spinning, 
some carded -a ool was put On a distatf placed on the wheel 
framing, or a portion tilled a rolag wtis hdd in the hand, 
and the art cif spinmng consisted in feeding out the wool^ so 
that a thread of even thickness was tvristed by the action of 
the fliers* Suing* rope* and all sorts of threads art made in 
this way. Theft is a delightful liitk handbook called die S/oty 
cf d 1^/ffispm by Mis. Godfrey Blount, published by 
j, M. Dent, w-hich goes into full details* Knowing howr yam 
used to be $pun« we can ncyw consider the various srepi which 
were taken in the eighteenth century to alter all this. 

In the tirst half of the eighteenth century^ the masters found 
the yam and gave the w*atk out to the handlooto weaver?; 
these men did their work at homCt or in iheir own Utde 
workshops, and though they had to work hard, had rhe 
satis&CEion of bcir^ tlicii own masters. The yam was made 
by spinners, and h took ten spiemers to keep one weaver at 
work* Attempts w'erc made to mmedy this, and in 1764 
Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny 1 this consisted of a 
horboutal fly-wheel, which drove as many as eight vtrtkaJ 
spindles and fliers. The imehine was ‘worked by hand, and 
enabled the spinner to keep pace with the weaver, Arkwright 
still further improved spinning, and in 1779 Grotnpton per¬ 
fected what was called a ^*mule,” w"hich, by incorporating the 
good points of Hargteavee’ |enny and Arkwright’s machLae, 
made the spinner able to produce yam &sicr than the weaver 
could weave it. Side by side w'ith the spinners, the weavers 
were improving their looms, and it was Kay^s invention of 
the fly-^shutUc which was the first step in the chain of invention* 
because U ai once doubled the weavers^ output. Before this 
date, the loom was worked as described In Chapter IV, Vol. I, 
and the shuttle* with its weft, had been throw^n by hand from 
side TO side through the w^arp; in the fly-shuttle tliis opetatinn 
was reproduced by a mechanical aitangement* 

With the addition of the fly-shuttle* the loom remained as 
before* until, in 17851 a clergyman* Cartwright by name* who, 
undl he visited Arkw^right's mill bad never seen a loom^ 
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inveotcd one wotked by water power, and in 1789 Cartwright, 
who had set up a factory, tntealled a sceani engine. 

Primitive steam engines had been used since the end of 
the seventeenth Century, notably Thomas Savery^s of about 
1700, It was a kind of steam vacuum pump with ellipticij 
receivers, looking tather like a hydraulic ram, and was used 
for pumping water from mines. But it was James Watt, who 
started urotk in Glasgow in 1756, who finalJy perfected this 
form of power, about 1776. In 1777 he wnjtc to his partner, 
of j pumping engine he had fixed in Cornwall: '‘The velocity, 
vtoirnce, magnitude, and horrible noise of the engine give 
univecsal satisfaction to aU hcholdcis." The new foim of 
power was rapidly applied during the close of the eighteenth 
century to flour, saw, and silk raiUs, and the reign of wiiul 
and water power was over. See the account in Vol. ID. 

We have seen how* the wars of tlie eighteenth century added 
to our empiTC and developed trade. As our colonists went to 
the new countries they sent home taw tnatetiBls, and took in 
exchange the goods manufactured from them. It was a time 
of great expansion, and specubtian was rife. Many people 
saw the chance of making fortunes, and the pity was that in 
doing BO they inflicted great hardship on others. This cane 
about because of the upheaval conserjuent on the new 
machinery throwing out of employment many of the handh 
craftsmen, who were perhaps too old, or too conservative, m 
take to the new methods. We have seen how the old weavers 
did their work at home, and this was possible U'hen they 
themselves supplied the power which worked the hand-lootm, 
but it was impossihle when the steam engine worked the 
power-loom. Ail the workmen then had to come to the 
factory where the power was; these were buili without any 
regard for what ate called "the amenities of existence,'* 
Cottages had to be built close to the milh , and as people were 
so anxious to get rich, they had not time to think about light 
and air, sunlight and health, so the Mjualid industrial town 
came into being, with alt its problems affecting life and happi¬ 
ness. It was not until 1909 tliar the Government of that day 
brought in a Town Planning Act, which spcctEcd that such 
a state of afliuxs could no longer continue, arjd that "amenity,** 
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FiC. 88-^A IxAd Riiin-mter Head, from Cermpton Wynptet, 

^'irubi^LihLre 

Of the quality of being pleasant and agiecable* must be 
coniidered in pUmung towns and buildiog houses. 

To revert to the cighteendi ecnturir, the many wats were a 
diain on the nun-power of the country, and at the itame time 
stopped imports from the Conrinent. ITic imlustriai develop¬ 
ments drew men from the country to the new faetoties and 
towns which were springing up, so that the farmers were 
confronted with the ptohlcm of iocteasing the supply of 
food-stutfs, -with in all prohabiUty fewer men to help them. 
All this brings us back to the land queatioti again, and we 
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opolo(jisc lo otif ftadtrs fof the constani way we hsirp on ihls 
subject^ yet we must do so^ because ii Ls impottAAi; but ihh 
h Ecaily the Ust time. 

The cightccnlb cciitury was flcsdned ta see the culniinatiot] 
of the endosiixes to whidi we have referred, but the old open* 
field system of agriculture (see p. 55) sriU existed o^'ei very 
large areas. ImpTOVcd methods were being tirged^ and Jethro 
TuU published his book^ Hkstafsdry^ in 175^- He 

advocated careful selection of seed, and planting in furrows 
instead of broadcast, so that the land could be hoed and 
cukiva^ted in txtween the rows. The old farmers on the open- 
field system were too conservaUve to adopt his methods, and 
it was left to the higet landownost working as tndtvjduaJs, 
to dcmonstiatc the soundnrM of Tulles teaching. Ixjrd Towns- 
heud was another pdooccr. We have already en|oycd cur peep 
ac his family housc^ Rjiynliam jlalh Norfolk (PI5. zt^ built 
by his anoesior^ Sir Roger Tow'nshend, in 1656. It u’as for 
this Lord Townshend that Kept temodcHcd the house (p. 36J. 
Townshend believed in alternating turnips, gtas^s^ and comt 
and by so doing he provided winter food for his cattle, and 
saved kctLng the land lie Bdlow once in three years, « the 
open-field farmer did* he is also reputed u> have introduced 
""mariirtg** and so cransfomied the fertility of some of die 
difBcult light Norfolk soils, ifotc siock could be kept, which 
meani more manure to ferdiisc the soil, and so increased 
production of both corn and meat* Townsh end's methods 
were so successful that he w^s mockingly nicknamed Turnip," 
tJiough it was soundly suggested that the ttnu would be more 
ticdngly applied ro the heads of iliosc who sneered at him. 

A^ur Young (t. 1741, d. iSro), an advocate of endostng* 
said of Townshend's work: '^Tfiirty years ago it was an 
exterisive heath, witliout tree or shrub, only a sheep w-aik to 
another farm^ Such a number of carriages crossed it^ that they 
W'ould sometimes be a mile apart in pursuit of the best tracl^ 
Now there b an excellent turnpike road, enclosed c>n each side 
wkh 1 good quick-set hedge^ anil the whole laid out in en¬ 
closures and cultivated on the Norfolk system in supetiut 
mk. TTie whole is let at 15s. an acre, ten times the origkml 
value.” 
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Young became the Sccictary of the Board of AgTicultmc 
in 179J* He advocated reclaiming the xrasies, brcaldog up 
commonst and doing away with the open-field system, and 
between 1795 and 1809 it is estimated that about 4! miUion 
acres w ei e added to cultivation in this wavi. The Napoleonic 
Wilts fcndcfcd such a eouise inevimblc, and the open-field 
sysicm was doomed when it iraS found that by euclosufc the 
country could be fed, but gteat hardship was mfiicted on the 
small copy-holders, who held t few acres in the contfiton fidtU, 
with grazing rights tin the commons and w’astcs. They led ^ 
healthy, intetcsiing life, and were sturdy types. Too often their 
small holding was Uken from them, as in More's words, by 
and fruude,'^ and they drtlted into tlie tcfwns to 
(be v'olurnn of misety there, and to cxcare new problems 
for bter generations. 

Bakcwell, a Leicestershire farmer, born in tyij, greatly 
improved sheep and cattle breeding, and increased them in 
size and consequent production of meat. 

Fig, 89 gives some of tlin eightccnth-Hcentury types of 
ploughs. Small, who made No. t, established works in Bciw ick- 
shirt in 176}, and died about 179*. He was the first to invent 
a cast-iron turn furrow. No, j is interesting, because it was 
probably die first iron plough. Young, in his Agricultural 
Report on Sufiblt in 1804, mentions a plough made ot iron 
by a “vcty ingenious blacksmith of the name of Brand . . . 
no other in the kingdom equal to it." Brand died ai the cod 
of die eighteenth century. Nos. i, i, and 5 ate all swiiig ploughs. 
The plough head was an important part of this implement, 
and the depth of the furrow was cegukted by the position 
at which the pull was applied here, or by the ploughman 
lifting. Of bearing, on the liandJcs, The Rutland plough was 
of this swing type, with the addition of a land and funow’ 
wheel at the end of the beam. The swing plough was more 
suitable for the use of the tenant-farmers to wliom the land 
was let after the enclosures. In the old open-field system a 
much heavier plough could be U3ed,and pulled by ah the vilbgc 
oimn yoked tugetlicr. There is much more in ploughing than 
at first meets the eye, Tlic ploughman first measures out the 
field in strips a chain wide, by putting in socks againsr each 
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h-cdgcrow* By the rcTOttnber th^i a chaiii is the length 

of a Cfickci pitchi or 4 lodi, which is the couuctj'nian % 
rTi(^rc- The ploughitan starts hy ploughing from one stick 
to liiiothcTj und if he is a piati he keeps ao absolutcU 
straieht line. He does not plough the 
ncict furrow inuncdiately alongside the 
fiisE* because this would resolve itself 
into a sedes of ridges jis A, I'ig. 89 ; 
instead he proceeds along the hedge- 
to^'* and his path is called the headland^ 
and strikes the iBtXt furrow Up from 
the stick a chain away from the &st- 
In this way he produces the dfect shown 
in B, Fig. 89. The point w'bcrc the 
slices cut by the plough Incline 
meet together is the ridge, and where 
they pKin the furrow. These ftnrows 
are u^ for drainage; on wet ground 
they might be closet together than a 
chain- Where ploughed bmd has been 
put down to grass* yon can stiU cthce 
the line of the old water furrows, and 
in the late afternoon, wnth a lou" sun, 
the field has a corrugated look io 
remind you of the days when we could 
still grow conx 

No. 4, Fig. Ijp is an interring 
type used in l^asc Anglia* The set of 
the plough was a^ijusted by the draught 
chains. 

The 

No^ 5, an exception to tlik rule, 
and was designed to Uy ad the furrow slices in one 
direction. Tliis uras very useful oo the side of sloping 
dowms, and the plough tip and down and cut the furrow 
slices side by side, without any [oumeys across the headlands* 
It was. arranged in this way.. The turn-rest B rcino^Tiblc 
and reversible, so ar the cntl of tlie furrow it w^as taken off, 
and put on tlic ctthcr side of the plough* aitd tlic coulter wnas 
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F1C1 9a.—Hand plough, 

Kjemtisb Tum-Rest plough, I i t^hkuds 
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adjusc^bk apd kqrt in positfofl by the tod bitt- \(Tth thh 
plopghio^ you did noi get tidge and fiittows. 

We arc indebted to Messrs. RansomeS;, Sims &: Jcffcriei^ 

of lp5wkh^ for 
rcconifuendtfig us 
to read TAr 
mm:s t/ 

/WY, by }* Alien 
Ransome (Ridge* 
way}* 1845* from 
which wt gach* 
cred much of our 
information* 

The last plough 
we aic going to 
mouion is the 
Hand plough* as 
Fig. which 

was and ati^ h 
used in the West 
Highlands* Fig* 
^1* W'hich shows 
how the implc* 
ment was usedt 
was made ftom a 
sketch in Harp^r^ 


Fic. **Crookcd Spade" 


vol. ad* December tBS5-May 1866, and here it is described 
as the ^'Crooked Spade” u$cd in Ope Breton by descendants 
of settlers from the North of Scotland* 

Here is a toast w^hich brings in the ploughand some sound 
philosophy at the same dme; 


"Let ihe wealthy and great 
Roll in splendour and stAte* 

I envy them not, 1 dedare it; 

I c*t my own Imh^ 

Afy chickens ind ham, 

I shear my own Heecc and I weir k. 
] have lawns^ I have bowers* 

I have fruit, I have fiowers^ 










nARVESTINC 


I a™ CE^jnjRT 


Tlir Iitk i> my tnominf; ilanaet; 

So my {oily boys now, 

Ilece's God the plough, 

Long Jife and luccets to the umver.” 

You eiQ often sec verses like these uith farming scenes 
IMctmed on smusing chins mugs. 

We read the other day in a paper that vc import each year 
into England nttlhons of yolks of eggs from China- These 
may be sold as "Fannj'ard,” and the buyers may no: know 
that the farni tvas in China. It » an awful diought, and we 
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HOJJUy 5 W 1 NGEU 
gOTATl NG WOOD CfiP-^ ¥s I1AH05TAFF 
OLD KB4TI3H -SAVING 
*A CAP^ «AN05TAfT, SWING EL, LEAHtER 
AND TH0NG,T1R£A MAH, BE HE 


EVER 


STRONG* 


Fic. 91,—Deuili oi 


wbh the plough could be sped here in England once again, 
so that we could eat our own lambs, out chkkeni and liam, 
and eggst 

After the corn was grown and reaped, it was carried to the 
b-»r^ and threshed with flails, as shown In Pi. 6. Jethro TuU 
(17J0) is ctetiited with having been the finl to invent a 
threshing-machine, because be was "wicked enough to con¬ 
struct a machine which, by working a set of sticks, beat out 
the com without manual labour**’ big. gives the detul of 
the handstaff and swingcl of the flail, hfade by an old bbouttt 
with wood cut out of the hedgerow, hjs jack knife, and an 
old boot, it is a dever anticipotioo of a universal joint. 

Writing of agtkultute afltirds us the opportunity 10^ illufl- 
tnte the last of our windmills. Fig- 91 * think it is a 
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Fio- —A TffteFer AliH 

FoiT ^ilU, ij, SiHuck MJU, B*adiciU, FIk-^ 

beautj. Thii type ms called the tower mUl, and hs mettmuAtn 
» the same as that dcacribetJ on page i}6< This sketch shows 
how the louvres to the saUs are noi aU fixed b oac md the 
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CaUKTILT HOU 1 ES 


iIth Centctt 


sainc plane. The louTtej are shown open, but when closed 
would fonn ft ntitlf condnuous surface, widi a tU'ist in each 
sail rather like that to the ptopellcr of a steamer. If the diawing 
is esM^ined, it will readily be seen that the wind acting on 
these sails would rotare them in an anti-clodLwisc direction. 
The brick tower is an ratraordinacily fine piece of w ork. The 
bwer plan is octagonal* with the external angles taken off, 
and in the upper stage is developed in a very simple way into 
a eeguLir siaetten-sideJ figure# The old brietdayer who built 
this must have been a fine dsftsjnan. 

it is obvious that methods so successful as tliose of Towns- 
heod and BakewdJ, if bad for tlic small owners* were very 
good for the landlords, and great fommes were made. I.and 
which could be let at ten times the odgioal value meant 
gicaily increased rent roUs* so we find that many very wonder- 
ful country houses were built at this tunc, some of them so 
krge as to be more aptly dcsctibcd as pabec$P Judged by plan, 
these are not inteiesdng^ The lay-out usually consisted of a 
central portion containing the teceptioo rooms* with tlic 
stables in one wing^ cricmectcd by a colonnade wdth the main 
building, and the kiichcns In another. Such a house is described 
on p. 17^ (also PL ip), and riiere is no evidence of my regard 
for the comfort of the servants, ot hardly any recognition of 
them as fellow human beings * tlicir part of the house was in 
the basement, and in one of Robert Adam's villas the kitchem. 
arc built in a pit, sunk in the ground at some liulc distance^ 
and connected with the basement of the bouse by a sub- 
temnean tunnel. Tliis pbn dearly aimed at espressing the 
idea that serv'ants, kitcheris, and offices did not exist at all. 
So the cighteenth-centuty houses are not neaity so human or 
pn^ctical a$ those of Eliiabctb^s time, when diificu!tie& were 
not dodged hut gtappkd with. The keynote of the eighteenth-- 
century house display. 

We emphtisise these points* because this book may be read 
by boys and glrb who iviU design houses liter on, and to 
them we give reminder that afthitcemre 14 a practical art; if 
they can arrange a house in which a family can live in comfott, 
into the rooms of which the sun wiU shine* and dirt and 
disease be kept away* they wiU hsve rendered good service; 
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HOUSES 
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if they do this^ and add berotj' ss ’wdl* they wilj be grat 
archiiettSj but if dtcy seek only the latter quality^ then they 
uiU foil, as did the desigi^crs of the larger cighteetith<entiir)- 
houses, 

rliaps the smiUei houses whi^ shorn* the Georgiiin 
irchitccis at their best—the 
pleastiot old-fashioned 
places one finds tt>day in 
almost any country town. 

The doctor generally bves 
in one; and tlie lawyer will 
ha^'C another. The walls 
are faced with red btkks 
that have weathered to a 
delightful melEowness; the 
S3Lsh windows ate of 
pleasant proportions, dis¬ 
posed in a reguLi way. 

There is a good tobust 
cornice, which provides a 
brim to the roofi, and in 
the latter are dormer 
windows. The doorwaj^ 
ate always inlctcstiog* and 
there n^ay be some fine 
iron failings and gates. 

Internally the basement 
kitchen is generally 
avoidedp and the rooms 
are planned foe oomfort Fr*. 55. — Biittol Wate 

rather than display^ Walls 

ate pleasantly panelled, and ibe suiiieases good. They are 
eminently houses to live in. 

Our illustration. Fig. 96, shows a house built in 1701, right 
at the beginniJig of tiit eighteenth centur)*, and it may have 
been designed by Wren or one of his pupils; undoubtedly 
it was Ukcfi as a model for the other houses of this type to 
which we have just referred, tliough this partkukr one b 
built of stone. It is known as Mompesson House^ and w’-as 







Fic. srfi.—Aa c^ily EigHtcenth-Gcamcy floiiic^ in iIm; Ochc, SaJklmCf 

Tunbcr-^framexl MguK, Fg. 15. SiEEOfiili^tury S 4 o« Houic, Pi. 9* 
ScTOicmUj-Omiury HuUic, Pia*, Eijihueaiik-Ccnz^ Tcmi JiouiE, Fg. 97 


for long the judge’s Lodging, Inside ne some good interiors 
and a very fine st a i rcas e. In design this house is very simple 
and unpretentious, yet fiiU of dignity. It is bdutifully pro¬ 
portioned, and ifie spacing of the windows is admirable. The 
pbin is-alling surfaces at the sides arc used in contrast to the 
richer treatment of door and window over, and the composi¬ 
tion is bound together by the cornice. Across the wliolc ftocr 
U spun a web of beautiful wrought iionwork, which shows 
against the stone like so much lace, and tliis has a just admistme 
of richness and pJiinncss. The roof is covered with red tiles, 
and it should be noticed how the shajjc of the hemsc is an 
oblong, which can be coi'ered with plain slopes, hipped at 
the angles, without any gables. We saw !n the Middle Ages 
how the house started as a hall with a roof of i» own, around 
which were grouped the solar ar one end and the kitchen at 
the other, and the appcacance was rather that of a collecrioti 
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WINDOWS 


iBrii Century 


of buildings grouped together* One present illustratiM shows 
hour in the coxirse of cennmes tlicse iJl into one 

buildings under one roof. 

The windows of the house should be noticed* Up till now 
we have only seen ihc cisonent where the opening 

p:tit* gencriilly in iron* hinged At ihc side like a doDr« In 
Fig. 96 we meet foi the first time are kne/wn as sash 
windows. Those ni Raynham Hall (PL ai) were inserted about 
17JO, neady a century afcei the house was built. The frames 
of these ate hollow boxes used to conceal wtights^ which, with 
lines running over pullcj'^p countcrbaianjcc the sosh* This type 
of window \vsti not used in England liotil the end of the 
iCYentccnth century, but from a book called A Joiirrj^ /a 
PtfTfj, published in 1698, we hear that they w'crc rtgaidcd as 
an English invention. *'Thc Maicbal very obligingly showed 
us hifi own apaitment, for all tlic rest of the house waa tidl of 
workmen. He shont^d us his great sash windows ; how easily 
they might be lifted up and down, and stood at any height, 
which conttivance he ^d he had out of England, by a sritaU 
mode! brought on purpose firom theocc, there being nothing 
of this poise in windows in France before.^' 

This window {question hari a great deal to do with the 
archltcctuial appeaxance of hou$c$. From Gothic times ciown 
10 those of EU^beth and i, window’is were formed by 

placing openings side by side, the stone or wood division 
between i^b^g called a muOion; somerimes thqr divided 
in their height by horizontal tnuuotsis. It W 9 S a very' usetuJ 
type, because one could arrange w'ixidirws to almost any size, 
by bnngtng the requisite number of openings or uniis together* 
The glazing w:is in small pieces of glass, leaded up cither In 
plain oblongs, diamond-abaped lozenges, or pictty gcometncai 
panems. Inigo Jones does not seem to have troubled very 
much about the filling in and glaring of his windows, and 
used wooden frames and casement windows with lead glazing. 
Then came $ash windows, in which the sa^cs were divided 
up by wooden bars, and this necessitated the use of larger 
sheets of gbiM than the case with lead glazing, Tltc French, 
thcnigh wv gather that tlrcy experimented with these, nevet 
adopted them, and still use ktEc casement windowi, gccictally 
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Opening in^^ards with a fanlight over. The old gUs$ ts^s 
bloiTO, flod to3 pleasant peculiarities, A bJo^-pipe was put 
into a cmdble of molten gbs$ (PL 30)^ ami a snBkicnr quantity 
brought gut on dte end; this wai blown, and then the bbw'- 
pipe was rapidly twisted round and fduncl, w^ith the result 
that a large thin disc was formed at the end of the blow-pipe. 
From die outer parts of thia w'cre cut the panes of gbts for 
the windo5Rrs, and the centre where it had been actnehed to 
the blow-pipe was thictef^ and had a knot when broken off, 
which fotmed the buU's-eye one sometimes sees in old win¬ 
dows* Tills old blow n glass is not quite rcgulati bur looks (oUy 
in use. and gives the house a lively appearance, because as one 
walks pasij the light is caught and ccSettcd from the different 
surfaces^ w^hich arc not all in the same plane. 






























































AHATEUl architect 


iStth CliSmjiLY 


Fig* 97 slicws a town house of about; 1771 * typical of the 
work of Robert Adam the architect. The cateriors of his houfics 
were genetaJly Tcry simple, depending for effect <m a skilful 
disposition of wcU-propertioned window's; there might he a 
stiiog course at the Level of the window sUISp, and the front 
of the house was usually fiedshed with a good cornke* H%c 
small amount of ormment tiscd was centred on die doorway. 
In this ease we have fluted columns of the ^'Doric*^ order, and 
in the eatiblature over» the lower memher called the architrave 
has been omitted, with the result that the frieze: tests directly 
on the top memhert or abacus^ of the cap to the column. Tills 
kind of ornament^ and the gracefu! fanlight over the door^ 
are typical of Adames work. The front railings should be 
noticed, with the lantern holders, which were necessary before 
the days of gas; on the standards which support these arc 
conc-siiapcd link-extinguishers* The Unfc^boy, when he had 
lighted you home, extinguished his link by pushing it up into 
the cone* The chakincn, w^kh their setlan, show a very usud 
method of going about London in the eighteenth century* 
We have drawn one m colour on plarcs 36 and 37, as part 
of a typical street scene of mid eighteenth<epcury London, 
ou w*hich Dr* JotmsoQ appears. 

The eighrccoth century w'as a great time for die amateur 
architect. The Englishman who had been content to live on 
his land in Elizabethan timcSi bad for his descendants in the 
eighteenth century men who did not feel that their education 
was compkee unless they had made the Grand Tour* They 
came back {torn Italy full of coniempc for their old homeSt 
and proceeded to dot about on the countryside exact reproduce 
ti'iOA of italian vilks. Practical considerations were abandoned, 
and no house was thought fit to live in unless it followed the 
rules laid down by Palladio* He was an Italian architect, boin 
in Vicenza in 151®, where he did most of his w ork, and died 
in 1580, Architecture became an exact am, and a matter of 
rule, and the amateur designed houses according to Palladio, 
on the rules bid down in Gibb^a ^ ^Irr^fer/rr/jor, or 
Tsfiiac Waters Cempkai Sedj 0/ 1756. 

Lord Burlington was one of the amaicuis, and a good tak 
it told of a house he designed for General Wadcj who, 
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A DUCAL DAT 


appare filly hdc Ending it comfortable, advised by Lord 
Chesterfield to take a house on the opposite side of the road 
and look at hk ovn. 

There is an mterc sting account of Butkingham liouaCp 
built in 1705* which steed where Buckingham Palace now is, 
looking down the Mali. The house was bought by George ill 
in. 176k, and was known afterwardi as the Queen^s Pahee. 
It had % centniJ blockp and side wing$» connected with open 
colonmdes. This is how the duke described his home and 
life; “I rise nerw in summer about sevM 
o^clocfc, from a Tciy Urge hed-chamberp 
ejidrely quiet, high, and &ec from the 
cifJy sun, 10 in the gardens . * » 
my iron palisade that encompasses a 
square courts which has in the midst a 
great basin w*ith statues and ■waterworks, 
and, from its entrance, rises all the way 
imperceptibly, dll we mount to a terrace 
in front of the haUJ^ At the sides of the 
court weft two wings joined to the house 
“by cottidora, supported by Tonic pillars. 
In one of these wings is a Urge lichen 

Fic. sS.-Tap^IrtU 

the top: near it »te a Urdcr, brcwhousc, 
and UwidrVt 'with toottii over them for scrt'stwsi the upper 
sort of seni'ants are lodg^ In the older uHng, wlikh lias also 
here vrardiobcs and a stortTOOm for fruit. On the top of all» 
a leaden cLstcra, holding fifty tons O'f water, dfiTett up hy an 
etigine from the Thuius, supplies ail the watrra'orks in the 
courts and gardens, which Ik (juitc round the liouse, ard 
dieough one of which a grass walk conducts to the stahka, 
built round a court, wid; six coach-houses and forty suUs, 
“To the gardens we go down from the house by seven 
steps, into a gns'cL walk that reaches across the garden, with 
a covered arbour at each end of it. Aoothcr, of thirty feet 
broad, ieads from the front of the house, and lies berween two 
gmves of tall lime trees, planted to severd equal ranks, upon 
a carper of grass; the outsides of these groves are bordered 
with tubs of bays and orange trees. At the end of this broad 
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Fir. ^5.—The Crcai Rchjiti ht Kcnwwd^ tllghKatr, N, l>>ndein 
Dc$i|riwEi hf Hubert Adini in 1767 

SjXlXCii[h4^EntiiJ7 il. ScFipnlscfrb^Icmuiy Sdcorip Pfi 11 
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I am Qs^TtTLT 


wulk» you go up to A tcrrsoc four hundred payees kmg^ with 
a Uige semJdicle in the middle^ from whempe are behcM the 
queen’s two pajks^ and a great part of Surrey: then going 
dOTTi a few steps, you walk on die banks of a canal sii hundred 
yards long and seTcntecn broad^ ^ith two tows of limes on 
each side of it. 

one sute of this terrace a wall^ cohered with roses and 
jessamines^ is tnadc low* to admit the view of a meadowy fuU 
of cattle; and at each end a descent into partencs, with foun¬ 
tains and waterworks. From the biggest of these parterres w'c 
pass into a Ihtic square garden* diat has a fourLdin in the 
middle^ and two greenhouses on the sides^ with a convetuent 
baching apartment in one of them^ and near another pan of 
it lies a flower garden. Below all this^ a kitchen garden^ fill! 
of the best sons of has severaj walks in it fit for the 

coldest weather." 

So £ir aA the inside of the house was concemedi the entrance 
court led into **2. bjge hall, . , , the walls of 11 covered with 
a set of pictures done in the school of RaphaeL Out of thb* 
on tlie right hand, we go into a parlour, thiny-threc feci by 
thiny-nine. * . , From hence we pass, through a suite of 
large rooms, into a bedchamber of thirty-four feet by twenty- 
seven ^ within it a Urge closet, that opens into a greenhouse. 
On the left hand of the hall » * , we go up cigbt'and-fortv 
sieps^ ten feet broad. ^ ^ * The roof of this staircase, which 
is iifty-five feet from the gio^tid* is forty feet by thircy-six* 
and fitted with die figures of gods and goddesses. . * . From a 
wide landing-place on the scakVhead* a great double door 
opens into m apftmcju of tJ\c same dimensions with that 
below* only three feet higher. « ^ .” Tlie saloon on this floor 
was 5 S high, §6 feet broad* and 45 feet long, and you -cDuld 
ha^ pul die vrhole of a moderate'^tied modern house into 
this one rootm We need net continue the description further 
to give an idea of how' palatlaj bobic of these eighteenth^ 
century houses were. 

Our illustiution, Fig* 99^ k of the great room at Ketiw^ood* 
designed by Robert Adam in ty&y for Lord Mansfield. The 
house* ivhich is open to the public, ia well worth a visits 
The columns shown ia the forcgmtind have "Corfnthian” 
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caps^ and a very bcaudful cflect; h obmned by placing thuc 
in the open, and taking the cmihlactifc over it across ihe 
fmnt of the apsidsd 
semidrcnhi recesses 
sm the mda of the 
hall. The apses arc 
finished with half- 
domed ceilings, 
which pick up the 
tBjTic line oA the cir¬ 
cular vault over the 
rnain body of the 
halL 'rhjs vault L; 
beautifully decora¬ 
ted, and the pancU 
filled with paintings. 

Altogether a very 
appropriate back¬ 
ground for the fine 
ladies and gentlemen 
shown in the piemte. 

Before leaving this 
drawing, we should 
Like to point out that 
die architectural de¬ 
tail ts daintier and 
more graceful than 
the work of the first 
half of the century, 
also in the oma- 
Ttient, by the employ¬ 
ment of the "*iioney- 
suckle'^ design, there 
is an early mdicatiDn 
of the Greek RevivaL This followed on the puhlkatiots, m 
1761, by Stuart aod Rcvcit of tiicir book on the 
of A/Aeni^ and tlic spirit of change was in the air. Ai the end 
of George tj"s rdgn^ Horace Walpole started building 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, in the ''Gotlaic” manner. 


F-cifdk/^ Eim 

Fia. Stalicaie, Ihm IiigliicetiUi tlcfimrj 

Shtec^tiih-Cnmur Fig, 

Scvcmccidh^CjennrrY SixtttaAc, 
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and "Greek” and ”Cciduc^* M.erc destised to tbe tod to 
triiunph ovet ”BUiadiwi/* 

T1»£ next LUoscnitkin, pj^i. lOO, h of ^ sfnircaKp and hai 
been elected because it shows, like (he fint one illustmcd 
in VoL i| Qiapter I, a cirrular trestmene^ thouf;ii the centre 
stone nevet in this ease is missing, iis wcH^ the baJustiade jg 
Lfi iracL Sir Christopher did a very beautiful dmuki' 

staircase at St. Paul's Ckthedmh The steps ^cre solid blocks 
of stone, with 3 moulded nosing worked on the front odgc^ 
and returned it the ends^ and the step, cut radiating lo the 
cctjcre^ were buiJt into the u-all at one end, so that each step 
becomes a candlc^'er, die front edge of one tesmtg on the 
back edge of the next below, A verj' besutifu] and sttucrurally 
sound method of coiutructtojis All sorts of designs were used 
in conneetkm with the iron baiusttadc^ The King's Stairosc 
at hfampton Court is the work of the great smith jean Tijou 
(pp 119), who waa employed by Wteti^ and the treatment 
consists of panels filled in with scrolls and foliage, which 
repeat up the staircase, but the junction between the panels 
is not very noticeable* snd the effecr that of a continuous 
puem of splendid wrought icon work. I-atcr the balustrade 
became a succession of single balusters, and the favourite 
patterns for the^c w'crc based on a lyre, or were S-siiapctL The 
fotincr have been shown on the drawing, and are altcmatcd 
wiih plain bars, the handrail being in mahoganyp By the way* 
wx should explain that the eightecnih^century sniall boy under 
the scaiiB is not weeping, but hiding from his tistcr, and has 
been drawm like this, because w’c know of anothet to-day who 
considered tlm he was rendered IrivisibJe in tins wajt 

We have spoken of the great houses and of the beaudfu! 
mterior decoration of the eighteenth cenrury, and we will now" 
look at the fumituic that filled the rooms of these houses. 
Toward the end of the sevcntc<iTith century oak gave place 
to other woods* Painted beech was used and walnut* Tltc 
Portuguese Icathet-back chair of the reigti of Charles 11 made 
in Compliment to lus wife, Cailieiiiic of BragariTa, was alteted 
to furniture, the design of which was governed by the strong 
Dutch influence of the rdgn of William of Orange and Mar)'. 
Itt the time of homely Queen Anne walnut wa* the lavourtcc 
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wood and rumiture 
began to loK its pon¬ 
derous ptopotdons 
and to take on a liJie 
more conducive to 
comfort- Mahogany 
was regarded as a 
luxury* althDUgb it is 
believed that there is 
at least one set of 
chairs of this wood 
sdll in cKistcncc which 
was made in the year 
1715, 

One interesting 
point is that whcteas 
until the elghteentlt 
century^* furniture was 
merely designated as 
belonging to some 
petiod, from now 






f iG. loi.—Qilppcndsdc OtiiCj 1750 


on, design becatnc a 
question of individu¬ 
ally* Funumre was now divided 
Hid given the name of the ocflcor of 
that style* Hence we 
get the three gre^t 
names of Chippendale* 
Hcppicwhite, mnJ 
Sheraton. Chippendale 
was the first great 
designer of furniture 
in the eighteenth 
century. He and lus 
school held sway from 
1750 until 17S0, The 
chair of 1750^ Fig, lot* 
is made in mahogany 
and b a good atample 
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of ChippefidaleV type of 
work. T^e tlecoraikm Li 
foujl<lcd on the aciutthtu 
leaf. The tabki Fig. t&Jt, 
rrutdc a Uttk earlier, about 
I 7 J 5 , is in waiout, has 
Qvasks carred on the knees 
of the legs, and bill and 
eittw feet, it is generally 
supposed that die btU and 
daw feet arc an adaptation 
from the Oriental design 
of a dragon’s daw dasp- 
ing a pearl. Qaippendaie's 
genius was such that he 
took many and a^aicntly 
Incongruous motifs and 
welded them into one 
baimonious design. 

Fw. JrliipplcTft'hicE Shwlctb*ck While speaking of fiimi- 
1775 turn, we must not Icawe 

out the hangings, and the 
embroidery wltich is still an art at which the tnodem woman 
may well marvel. There existed also the great tapestry factory 
at htordake, which produced cushtctna and bed hangings and 
day beds of tapesay 
similar to those of 
Gobelins. 

Many books of 
furniture were 
brought out, with 
engraved plates of 
the designs of fumj- 
ture^makeis, famous 
or less welt known 
to the general 
public. 

Kent of course 
is well known, but 


FiO. IS4.—Carved Pler-TibHc, I'lcpplewhiie, 
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there were also MaDwating, 
Ince, May hew, Johnson, and 
others. 

Hcppleu'hitc, w*ho practised 
from 1775 until 1755, evolved 
a more 
furnitare i 

both in p___ 

various wcxkIs, and his fumi- 
tute b less solid and mote 
elegant than that of his pre¬ 
decessor and rival. He was 
influenced by the Adam 
brothers and effected a mcrrc 


FiC, 105,—Tet-TAiUe, 1750 


classics] line than 
Chippendale- Fig. j 0|^ 
made in 1775, b of 
tnaliDgany inlaid with 
boxwood i the shield- 
shaped back is very 
lypicaJ of this sdiooL 
The tabki, Rg. 104^ 
of 1775 is a pier-tab!c 
of mahogsmy* very 
delicately carved ki 
lovr telicf, but this is 
an exceptional piece, 
in dm it is carved 
and not inlaid. In 
general the paticrn 

Fio* 10^.—Cjnc-tMcJc Chah^ villi paiaied 

Finely sSesa achieved by inlay and 






















Fio. 1^7-^—A Tcni Bed! 

Sjxtmtth^ctmr^ Bed, F3f, jy. SetTnieendpClftimry BhI^ Jtjt. fe 
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tSTH CE>mrRT 


iTiJifty wfxxlf were mecl such as tulip wood» walnut^ sycamore ^ 
boxwood, satinwood, loscwiiod, peax^ and others. 

Sheraton* whose influence was active fioin 179® untii 1805^ 
though certainly gteat tn his earlier more restrained, and 
classical work, rnarts the decline and fall of the art of furrutuxe 
design! his last cfbrts. strange and often bbarre* tell erf 
the decay of a great mind, and from iSny onward we 
resign ourselves bit by bit co the hotrort of the mahogany 
Victorian era* 

The little table. Fig. toj* of the year 17^ is of mahogany 
and is one of the new little ^’^tea-tables^^ then so fashionable 
in the polite worii It has % grace and charm, a little tndl 
perhaps^ all of its own, and the chair also. Fig. 106, of iloo 
still has charm. It is of painted beech with cane back and scat 
and little painted pictiites as ornament^ and inJiuenced by 
prevalent fashion for everything classic, it still retains a feeling 
of synunctry which is pleasing to the eye* 

Our next illustnaion* Fig, toy^ is of a tent bed* so called 
for the very obvious reason that its shape suggested a tent. 
Such beds were* of course, considerably cheaper than those 
made of mahogany^ with elaborately turned, fluted, mnd carvtd 
posts and tester. These Utter followed 
on the lines of the stxteertth-century bed* 
illustraled in Fig. ay, but weft lighter 
and more graceful in dettiU With the 
tent bed it was only necessary to have 
a light iron fVamework to support the 
hangings, and little brass finiab showing 
above the latter* There is a bed of this 
type at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

South Kensington, which formerly 
belonged to David Gmick* the eighteenth- 
century actor, but, generally speaking, 
they were found in the less important 
houses. These beds were used well on 
into the nineteenth century, and perhaps 
their framework of Iron suggested the 
very terribk brass-bound iron bedsteads p^c. Bof with 
of VictofLm times. A tenr bed is shown p^tai:hute 
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MVtlCAh mSTJUJMENTS 


in one of the illusmdam to D^iwf Wfggirtj of Ljt ojni htr Jbtfjv 
W^ndtrfuJ Cats. This was published in itz}^ and its illustradoDs 
arc very intcrestinj^ for their details of c<Ktafit titteriors* Messrs. 
George Allen & Unwin publish reprints of this amtising book. 
Here is one of the verses: 

she ran to rbe field 
To lock for its danii 
They were wanning the bed 
For the poor sick Umb: 

They turnM up ihe cIoThes 
All as ncai si could be; 

'1 shall ne^cf want a nurse/ 

Said Dame VTJggini of Lee.” 

Five of the cats are shown airing the sheets wdth a WTimiing- 
pani one h asristing the ”poot skk kmb" into the tent bed, 
and the other is holding the oight-cap, which everybody wore. 

Writing of fucniiufc gives m the oppsitunity to illustizte 
an early piano. Fig. tog, dating from the end of the tightcenth 
century. TtiLs finishes the sequence of drawings conunenctng 
wiih the harp. 

Pianos were invenKd in 1705 by a Florentine, and the 
distinctive difference between them and harpsichords and 
virginals is that the strings arc struck by little hammers tn the 
fornrer, and in the latter plucked. The harpsichord, as its 
name would suggest, and m the w^y it was opc^ted, was 
nearer of kin to the harp than the piano* but they arc ail 
related. 

The keyboard qf the early pbno consisted of balanced levers, 
which, struck at one end by the finger* raised at the other a 
conmvaucc caUed the damper. This damper could be kept up 
as 1^11 by anotJicr lever* which had a ootresponding effect to 
putting on the loud pedal in a modem piano. The keyboard 
lever had another liftet on it* which struck up against the 
undersides of the strings little hainmcrs, hinged at one end* 
and hanging down underneath. Boys and girls who are 
interested in music should go to South Keorington, where, 
by applying at the office^ they wall be shown the working 
parts of the exhibits, h will make tlielc playing mote interesting 
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Elsilsoraic Pot-cranc. wirh snuiil Crsinc ;ittachi:cj 
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A Ccmattc ttiirtKir wiib oltl Wdtnun gelling her Tee 
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Stiills in rhc old StiKki Moikci, un the Siw 
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COOKING 


iBm Centvsy 



to them, when thejr realise hw much patieot and very beautiful 
work has been done to make it possible. The Museum has 
some splendid esamples of diflerent sorts of mstruments. 

Antonio Stcadivari made his best violins in this century, 
between 1700-25, and Giuseppe Guatneri was his rival. 

Figs, I to, til give the musk of "XJndct the Gicenw'ood 
Tree,” by Thomas Ame (1710-1778), and is Mt, Milne's 
selection foe the eighteenth century. 

We can now leave music and wiitc about cooking. FI, 58 
shows the sort of fireplace which was common to farmhouse 
kitchens and cottages for several centuTics. With plenty of 
width, sufficient depth was arranged to give scats on each 
side, and across the opening in front mn a sturdy oak beam, 
often with a linle curtain underneath it. Sometimes at the side 
of the scats little cupboards were arranged, where pipes and 
tobacco could be kept, and a bottle of spirits cut which duty 
had not been pnidi if the exebeman was a friend, and the 
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Fic, t lOf— Fitrt falf (sf "Under civ Gncawood Tree" 

Song, Pig. ,, SrToyfirnib-Cimu.y 5c«g, Rg. «, 
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FIREPLACfi$ AND 


night cold, he asked no quejtioni. Small icccsses in the brick¬ 
work were focmed, where cmdcf and nisiichrt could be found 
The ttndec was made bj? putting woollen or csotton rags inro 
dw file, which, when well alight, wre placed in the bottom 
of the tifidcr-bojt and covered with the damper, which was a 
sheet of metal fitting down into the bo*. The steel was a piece 
of metal bent round and held in the left Hand, and struck with 
a piece of flint until a spark dropped on to the tinder. The 
spark was blown up, and then the match lighted from the 
glow. The match was a thin strip of wood dipped into bdiii- 
stone. Ludfet matches did not come unttl well on in the 
tunctecntli century. 

The wood fire, though, seldom went out from one yearns 
end to the other, and uthen the ^rmer came down very early 
in the morning, he raked the ashes until he found some srill 
glowing, and then put on dry faggots and blew up the foe 
with the bellows. The ashes w*cre not cleared away because 
these gave the heart to the fire. The outer edges were capital 
places to cook potatoes in, or broil mushrooms in their sHns 
turned cup uppermost. Saucepans had small iron trivets, or 
stands, so that they could be pushed into the hot ashes. Pols 
were suspended over the foe from wrought iron cianes, as 
shown in the photo (PI. 38). This example is from Susses, 
and shows how the crane can be swung horiKOntally and the 
pot^ moved up and dowm by tlie lever whkh fits into the 
projecting knobs on the curved strip at the back. Practical 
feliows, these old smiths. In cottages a simpler ratchet arrange¬ 
ment was used. An iron rod, suspended from a bar tn the 
chimney, had a loose clip at the bottom end. Thb dip fitted 
ov« the Mw-Uke teeth of a flat piece of mctiil, which at its 
up^ end was amnged to work up and down tsn the iron 
rod by a fing; at its Jemer end was the hook for the pot. the 
height of which could be adjusted by the dip and thc^het. 

of tlicre IS shown fined loose on the end of the crane 
Jown m Pi. 38, and we iUustrate the same type witli '^idlc- 
feck atta^menr in VoJ. Ill. Fig. ^4, A tS^ical cottage 
firep^c with 3 bake oven on the Jcit is also seen In PI. 38, 

which IS worth a dose bok for all the fitticvs of the 
ijitcxiar^ ^ 
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iSni CEjmjur 


The fifc^ogs had hooka oo the ftoot^ in which were pbeed 
die long spits, reaching across the front of the Arc fiotn dog 
to dog. The joint or fowl to be roasted was trussed on to the 
spit, which in the case of the bird passed right through it. 
In the case of a large joint a ctadk spit u'ss used. In this form 
the main spit was divided into an oblong frame in the eentte, 
at the ends of which were spindles with screw-threads worked 
on to them. This enabled tw'o oblong hoops, with an eyelet 
hole St each end, to be placed over the spindles, and turned 
with a thumb-screw down on to the jomt, w'hich was thus 
securely held. Or the spit had a forked prong which moved 
on it, and after being stuck into the joint could be screwed up 
light. Tilt spits had a pulley wheel at one end, from which 
hnes were taken, like bclthig in a factory, to some such 
mechanical arrangement as seas shown in Fig. £5, or they 
were worked by a smokc^jack in die chimney over. This 
consisted of a vane which was turned by the upward current 
of hot air and smoke, and so supplied the power. In Vol. 10, 
Fig, 50, is seen a ttimspit from a Welsh inn kitchen, worked 
by a dog. Fire-dogs arc also called andirons, brand-irons, and 
brand-dogs; sometimes the tops of the standard were made 
cup-shaped, so that spiced ale might be kept warni. 

When the spits were not in use, dicy were kept on a spit 
rack over the matilcl-shclf outside; this latter came just above 
the beam across ibc opening, and held the "Toby" jugs, brass 
candlesticks, and other treasures of the housewife. 

An iron &e-back came behind the bre, and was often very 
beautifully decorated with heraldic emblems. Tlic bacon was 
placed in a Smoke chamber formed in the due ovet the fire, 
and so aitaagcd that the bacon could be put in from a stair¬ 
case, or upper floor, at the side of the chimney. Gilbert White, 
writing to his friend Pennant in 1771, said; “There is a small 
long shining by in these parts, very troublesome to the house¬ 
wife, by getting into the chinmeys, and laying its eggs in the 
bacon wiiilc ii is drying,” 

Fig. iia, of the toasting tlog, makes us think of the mde 
term "hot dog.’* The dog must have been very hot when the 
sausage was cooked; however, made of wood, and about 
the same siae as a fox tccriet, he is a gay little fncllow, 
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Ftc. ii£.— A I'mstbB Dog front i home in Suffolk 


Please note how ob 1 igiii|;lT his tail lias been turned into a 
handle. 

Gilbert White wrote the Ne/ural HifJwy «if Stlbtfrm. This 
book grew out of a scries of lectecs whkh^ started in 1767, 
were addressed to two of bis frieruls—Thomas Pennant, s 
Welsh naturalist, and Daincs Barrington, intensted in the 
same pursuit. These letters were not at first intended fiw 
puhlication, but thej^ proved so interesting, that White's 
vocrespondents suggested that they should he brought out in 
book form, and this was done in 17S9. It is very interesting 
that this book, which is valuable front the scientific point 
of view, aj^ieals to us, as Pepys* diaty does, because of the 
acute observatbn which enables us to xeaiise a little part of 
the past. Gilbert White, Fellow of Oriel, Ihtlc thought when 
be was sitting in his garden at Sclbome, watching the birds, 
and then writing to his friends of their ways, that the letters 
would become a book, and as such be famous. He must have 
been a channhig old man, and perhaps Austin Dobson bad 
him in mind w^hen he wrote r 
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1^1 C&KTt^ftT 


“He U*ed in ihu |»ai GeorgUn dty, 

VThen mm w«e lew i nf ili fied to MV 
Tb*t ‘Time u Gold,’ Mid nvcflay 
With toil their pictiture; 

He held tome land, and dietit theteon.— 

Wlicfe,! forget,—the houae it gone; 

Hit Ch^titn name, J think, «« John,— 

His surtume, leisure” 

One of White’s letters to Barrington, written on Siiovcn*- 
bet 1, iT7S* ^ about “the uM of rushes iostead of candles,” 
and is of Interest to us in these days of gas and etectrichy* 
WV arc told that the commott Soft msh was used and gathered 
in the summer and autumit. “As soon as they are cut they 
must be flung into water and kept there, fot otherwise they 
will dry and shrink, and the peel will not run. At first a person 
would find it no easy matter to divest a rush of its peel or 
rind, so as to leave one regular, narrow, even rib from top to 
bottom that may suptwn the pith,” . . . "When these 
are thus prepared they must lie out on ihe grass to be bleached 
and take the dew for some nights, and afterwards be dried in 
die sun. Some address is letjuifed in dipping these rushes in 
scalding fat ot grease. . . . Ihe oirefuiwtfe of an industrious 
Hampshire labourer obtains all her &t for nothing; for she 
saves the scummings of her baicon''pot fot this use; and, it the 
grease abounds witlt salt, she causes the salt to predpitatc to 
the bottom by setting the scummings in a warm oven,” We 
are told that a good rush, i fcci inches tong, “burnt only 
three minutes short of an hour, and gave a good dear light,” 
but “watch lights (ci?au:d with tallow), it is true, shed a dismal 
one, but then tltc W'ick of these have two ribs of the rind, or 
peel, to support the pith, while the wide of the dipped tush 
has but one. The two ribs am intended to impede the progress 
of the flame and make the candle last," 

White gives some btcresting ealcuktiotis. 1600 rushes = 
1 lb. in weight. AMuming each rush burnt only half an hour, 
a poor man obtained 800 hours’ light for js. This was based 
on I lb. of rushes using up 6 lb. of grease in dipping, and if 
the rushes were bought they cost ts. a lb. and the grease 
4(1. pet lb. A wor]dng<lass family’ used about 1J lb. of rushes. 
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or 2400 lightSg m die fear. White wrote s *^LitUc farmers use 
rushes mueh bi the short dafs, both montiisg and cveniog. in 
the dairy and kitchen” and Fig. tif &ho^ the rtisIvlighE 

holder in which they were used. 

There is an imetescing note in 
the Nrf/fflrw/ hUifiNy shoving that 
metbegjin* which was a ferment ed 
liquor made from honey, whs 
being made in 1775^ "When 
methcglin was making he would 
linger round the tubs and vessels, 
begging a draught of what he 
called bce*winc.''’ 

Now v'e can tcavc houses and 
housckrq>ing for 1 litdej, and go 
into the gardens. Fin. ttj shnv^ 
a garden houi 
George I's reign, 
amusing little hexagonal stnic- 
rare. Our teadeis must be getting 
quite used to plans, so not 
need 10 be told that this is what 
the small decorative Spot is, 
shown at the lower Icft-hiind 
comer. It has been ^ken at the 
level of the seats, and illustrates 
the clever way these have been 
arrange<l. The right-hand plan 
Fic. Tij.-Rtub-ligbt Hgidcr shows the circular dome imp43Scd 

on the hexagonal comioc - Any boy 
or girl who h so inclined, might try the tflect of an octagon^ 
tteatmem. It is great ftm experiroenting with gcometxjc^l 
liguies. Mid those who are aichitcctumlly minded should study 
the steeples to Wren^s City churches, and see how he worked 
up from perhaps a square base, through all sorts of shapes^ to 
a dtcuUr doiue^ It is these large shapes, and the sirucnifc of 
the building, wliich settle its archlteetuial chaiBctet and success, 
rather than the mouldii^ and carving, which am only 
trimmirigs. 
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GAfL|>£N HOUSE 


iStH CfiNTUat 



Fon^M 4 t^Ti* AJ«i, Drwfl;£s; IFy/j 


Fic» f f 4-—Gardeii Houm (end of Gf»tgc t'« Edgn) 

A plcasflRc ftftciifc of this garden house is the poster 
iptmging out from ovet the seats to Just behind the uchitmve 
of the encsbUturc. The columns undet the latter are of the 
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tANl^SCAP^ GARDENS 


"Doric” order. On the frwnar of the cfiPiblatme ate shown 
small projections with venicad sinkings; these ire tulkd 
trighphs, the sp^e berween is the nactopc* and in the old 
dassica! buildings these spaces were often ticcoraied with m 
skulk carved m relief. 

Gardens imtil about this dme^ coDtinued to be designed in 
the formal lines described on page 15, There were Gne 
avenues of tree^, fish-ponds and bowiing-grccns, clipped yew 
hedges and topiary work, terraces and fUghts of step®* enlivened 
with beautiful stone and lead vases and garden sculpture* Then 
h sad change cunc about in the middle and cod of the century* 
as a rcactjdii from the forirudisni of the older gaitltm* which 
people began to find dull. Addison wrote in the Spttldff/r that 
he disliked "trees rising in cones, globes, ^nd pyramids*" and 
that "he would rather look upon a tree in dl its lincnriancj’ 
and diffusion of boughs and branches.” WdUam Kent, the 
architect, laid out gardens* and as he worked on. the principle 
of ^'Nature abhors a straight line/' it can easily be understood 
that the old fonmi gardens did not appeal to him- l ie tried 
10 make his gardens as naturri in appearance as possible, and 
even wenr to the length of planting oozasicnal dead trees *‘lo 
gh'c the greater air of truth to the scene”—a vttf hideous 
mockery. 

Lancelot Biown^ k 1715* was a pupil of Kent , and ibllo’ttTd 
his malpractices p He it w'as who was nickruuned "Capability” 
Brown, because he u^s fond of talking of the capabdities of 
any jolly old garden that he was called in lo improve and 
destroy* and this he did in so ruthless si fashion that very few 
remain to show us what they were like. He destroyed the 
gardens at Buckingham House described on page 176, but 
was a very successful man* becoming the Royal Gardener 
at Hampton Court, where Ire planted the celcbrAted vine 
in 1769, 

Sir Williftin Chambers* another architect* published a book 
on Oriitt/al C^rdt^i^g in >77^# “d he designed the pagoda at 
Kcw‘ in the fasbionablc Chinese manner. His work in this 
style was always restrained and kept within limits. Other 
men* without his knowledge, produced some amaring fieaka* 
but the little Temple of dBotus at Kew, abo designed by 
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TRAV^^L tSrw Cekturtt 

Ch&mbcrs» Rnd not Qiinesc, h fsix more in£ere«dng and a 
cp:iitc beautiful little buildings 

Qi^bcf$ hoped to infuse a Uttlt more interest into garden 
design^ and complamcd in his book that *^cHir gardens differ 
very little from common fields, so dasdy is TOmtnojt jiature 
copied m most of them. There is gcnei^y so liitir \'aiicty 
in the objects^ such a poverty of imagination in. the contrivance* 
and of art in the arrangement, that these compositioiis mher 
appear the offspring of chance than design* and a stranger U 
often at a Joss to knov whether he is walking in a meadow or 
in a plcasurc-gtound, made and kept at a considerable expense.” 

Country houses and gardens suggest the coaches which 
were oectssary to reach them from to\ni* and a$ the cemudes 
progress, we find that people becamt: less contented with 
staying at home all the year round| and began to expect a 
holiday away. Fashionable folk went to stay at Tiinbridgc 
Wdbj Epsom, Bath* and Chclicnham. Sea-bathing became 
popular* and there is a print of Scarborough sands in * 7 i 3 > 
showing quite A nice bathing-machuie, and people swimming 
in the scl. Lame on, ^tJugate, Bfighum, anil Weymouth 
became iashiotuble. ' 

The subject of travel is one of considenble interest. Saddle- 
horses seem to have been the Itrst method, and, like the pack- 
horses used for carr)~ing goods, oouJd pick theie way over 
narrow and tough roads. Parties of people on foot often 
aocotnpanicd the pack-horses for the safety afforded by 
oumbets. At the cod of ihe sixteenth century, large broad- 
wheeled waggons travelled between towns with goods and 
passengers, and were called stages, Hackney coaches began 
about 1605, and stage coaches about 1640, the latter being like 
huge private coaches. Outside passengers sat in a l^ket 
between the hind w'heels, or sat on the loof, as shown by 
Hogarth in a picture painted in T7|n> Mail coaches were 
started towards the end of the eighteenth century, and letters 
before this were delivered by the post-boys, who took the 
private coaches by stages. Gloucester was a day's journey from 
London, and Hereford l| days. In the nineteenth century we 
used steam on lailways, and the twentieth seems destined to 
take to the atr, Theie wete amusing disputes in the eighteenth 
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Frc5. it;.—Povt'ChiUr 

SmDamh-CcniuTy Ojach^ Fig. 40, SoncnHicfiiJi^nrmy Vcluckf, Fig- $ 6 ^ ¥1* 

F’ighta^tlvCcnwty Vehkkt, t i^-i 19 


ccntmy about road-miking, La\c^ were passed to try and m^c 
the stage waggons have very wide wheels# to assist in roiling 
the roads, but the owners very much ntsjeoed co this. Roatk 
were made by the parishes^ who charged tolls to those using 
them, 

Mr. Felton, an eighteenth^ntury coach-buUdef, wrote in 
1790: '^Carriages should always be built adapted to Ihe places 
foe which they ate destined# whether for town, country^ or 
the Continent; as a grater stress is bid upon the carriages 
in drawing over sinncs than on a smooth imd. This mates 
tc absolutely necessary to build monger fbr the town than if 
intended for the country only, owing to the general goodness 
of OUT English roads; k is also necessary to build stamger fot 
the Coniinctir than even for the town^ as the badness of their 
roads obliges them to use sbe horses where we should use 
two/* This means that the roads in towns were paved with 
granite cobbles, which would shake the framework of a 
carriage badly* In the seventoenth and early eighteenth cscn- 
Turies tbete were not any pavements, but foot passengetm were 
protected by lines of posts along the side waiks^ as can be 
seen in the views of Loggan#or J logarth, Laicr in the eighteenth 
century pavements as we now have them came tnto use. 

The Ulustratiom Fig. 115, thorn a post-chaise, or a dwisc 
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Fjc. xifi.^Pcrch Fiucton, 1790 

Ssnuntb-Ctamixy Ca«di, Fig, 40. SmyitBcqlt^Oaif^ Cpadl* PI" 

FJ ghMnft i ^Jrnrtit ^ VdlkLs, Flgfl. 11^-119 


In which one posted from town to towti, hidog the horns 
at the posting bouses. It has a straight pcirh, rather like the 
timber waggon in Fig, 66^ only the plate of the standards has 
titw been taken by updght springs from the ends of which 
the chadoc-shaped body is suspended by leather braces, with 
addidonal straps over for steadying purposes. Luggage was 
carded on the front transom and back a:Kle-treep and on the 
roof as well. 

Fig, ii6 b of a pctvh phaeton of 1750^ and this was the 
sporting conveyance of the time; die faa that k un* 
doubtcdly dangerous probably added a aest to its use. Thete 
ate double peeves of a graceful swan-neck pattern. The body 
i% attached to upright springs in rionti and suspended by 
leather bnces from others *t ihc badt, with tdditmnal straps 
to pteveat swaying* Luggage k carried fore and aft* 

Fig* 117 shi>w$ a gig» and again the body is suspended from 
curved springs by leather braces; when the body was fixed 
in the shafts^ with long horizontal springs under attached to 
the axle-trees* it became a whisky, A one-horse phaeton was 
like a gig oq four w'heels; a curricle, a gig diaw-it by two horses; 
a cabriolet^ a gig with a hood* 
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Ejghrocntb iitsXurf Veliicict, Fig*- I 19 


Landskus were ftm made m 17571 ^ lown Gf that name 

in Germany; lifce a ct>ach^ the upper part was made to opai 
in halves, and fall back at an angle. Landaulcts were chariots 
made to open^ Sulkies contained otdy one perscHp and by the 
French were called 

Fig. 11 § shottra an old waggon from Kent, the main interest 
of which h in die shape of the body^ Nowadays the waggon 
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is mhcr like a square box, the front wheels being small 
enough to turn round under the body, but small wheels are 
bad for drawing over farm land * because the smaller bearing 
surfecc cuts in; so in the older rypes, used for htm work and 
soft roads, the front wbetb arc kept latgcTj and this necessi' 
tated the body having a ^^ist into which the wheels could go 
on turning. Thb waist, with the curved tines of the top, gave 

the old waggons a 
took of the ship^ 
and as they bumped 
across the stubbles 
it did not need i 
great deal of hn- 
agtnation to think 
of them as galleons^ 
pitching und dip¬ 
ping and curtseying 
to the sea. It would 
be nice to go back 
to the days when we 
played in waggons 
and pretended they 
were sh|p(S. Like 
the galleon^ die 
w^aggon was gaily 
painted. 

ng. 119 gives some rtctails ol an old waggon^ and examples 
of the work done with the draw-shave. Ihis was a toife- 
shaped tool, about i± inches long^ with a handle at each end^ 
and as it was drawn to you^ a shaving came off. 

Though the msiiri object of its use was to reduce the weight 
of the W'aggon and save the horses, at the same dme it aflbidcd 
the wheelwright an opportunity to ornament his work. 

The vilhge ’wheelwright was the great country ciufbmait. 
™ made the waggons and carta, the ploughs and liatrows, 
ome such mim must have been tcsponsible for the woenJen 
my rake, as Rg. r ro, which we discovered on a farm in 
Norfolk. It is ti feet 9 Incbei Jong, and made on the same 
pnnetpLe as a comb. You combed your head, so why not 
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oomb your fields! It was pulled by a bor^e* and when sufficient 
hay ot com had been coUectedp the horse was stopped and 
backed, and the rake pulkd back by the small iron handle at 
the side of the wooden one. This latter was then pushed dawn 
so that the 3 fakc rode ovee the <x>ilGCtcd hay when the horse 
was restattecl. 

All should read Thi tF^Uilwng^fj by George Stutt* pub¬ 

lished in 1915. Mr. Sturt was a working wheelwright, and his 
book a ddightful one* A sisicr book was issued in 1937 on 
The FiVirgf CarpffJtUr by Walter Rose of Haddciihani^ Bucks* 

As men became more ttavelled* thq’ scetn to have fek riie 
need of common meeting-places, w^here they could see their 
friends and discuss the news of the day. We have roentioned 
the Mermaid Tavtm, where Shakespeare and Jonson indulged 
in wit combats. Old Pepys uras a socbhk sort of person^ and 
liked Eo go to the codec-houses, ut'hcte^ as he said, there was 
much ^^admirablc disoourse/* and the custom was continued 
in the eighteenth century* Pk J4 shows a lively 5cene in a 
coffee-house of the lime of Queen Anne. Boswell^s 
J&iasoft has many accounts of such mcedngs, and though the 
Doctor was rather fond of putting Boswidl in bis piace, yet 
the evenings appear to baTC been very happy occasions. 
High teen th<entury London was* of course, a much smaller 
place than it is to-day^ with not so many people in it, so the 
circle of onc^s aocjusuntancc would seem larger and more 
friendly* It was during this period that the dub devdoped 
out of the Goffec-housc, and so met the demand for a more 
aristocratic and exdusri^c meeting-place, where men of the 
same sociat standing could come together* These dubs were 
often run by individuals for their own profit, w'itb a commiitce 
of members* Almack's was founded io 1764, and became 
Brooks's, i77i- Unlimited gatnblbg took place thcttri arui 
many noublc men were members* Among others can be 
mentioned Charles James Foa, Pitt, Burke, Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds^ Garrick, Vi'alpole, and Sheridan* Fig. tit shows the 
gaming-room in an eighteenth-century dab-l™ise* Horace 
Walpole wrote of i gathcrijig of gamescers; ""llicy began by 
pulling off their embroidered clothes and put on fticze great¬ 
coats, or rumed their CMts inside outwards for luck. Tliey 
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put oa pieces of leather such aur worn hy footmen when 
they clcM knives to $aTC their Lice nifHcs; and to guard ihcif 
eyes from the light smd to prerent tumbling their hair, they 
wort high-crowned hats with broad brims, and adorned with 
flowers and ribbons and masks to conceal didc emotiortSi and 
each gamester had a small neat stand by him to hold a w'oodcn 
bowl ’With an edge of ormolu to hold his rouleauau” 

The gambling period in Hngknd scrm$ to h^vc extended 
from the reign of Anne to that of Victoria, and icachcd its 
height at the end of the eighteenth century, perhaps because 
the coDstanE wars, and the change over to industtiilismp 
unsettled men and mtreduced the spirit of wishing to snatclt 
something from chance, instead of doing honest work^ Hazard 
was the principal game played* l^aro started in T7S0. and wm 
an adaptation of the Stuart game of basset. Whist, curiously 
enough started in servants^ halls, and at flrsc had the 
undignified name of "'Swfjbhcrs.** 
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These notable men of the eighteenth centurf] ^'inning and 
losing fortunes, ’while Europe in fl state of ferment Itading 
up to the French Revolution, do not present a pleasant spec- 
tacic* so \fcc turn with pleasure to more innocent amusements. 
Our lUiistcaiionj Fig. t;i, is of a circus, and here we 
tiunk that die fathers and mothers of our readers will recognise 
an inuirution which was familiar in tl\c days of thdt own 
ehiUlhoOilj but la now not $o often seen. That such should be 
the case is rather a pit}^ the performances were so amusing. 
First there was the circus; horses galloped round, and beautiful 
ladies jumped tlm>ugh paper-covered hoops. The ring-master, 
a superb if somewhat haughty individual, was in charge of 
the proceedings^ and the down won all our young admtiation 
by the sallies of his wit, All kinds of other things happened, 
but over all this part of the perfbrmanee was cast a lovely 
Scent compounded of oranges and tan, horses and cJcphanls, 
which seemed like incense offered up to pleasure* Then 
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followed ihc which was a real one, and Jack and 

the Beajistalk, or whatever it was, waa recognisable as such, 
and not like a iTinaic 4 iall tnm. There was a transrott[ta.tiQn 
scene, wortfajr, we thought, oi lolgo Jones, add last came the 
harlequinade^ qur old friend the clown reappeared with 
liatlcquin and Columbine, who was very lovely* Some one 
stole some sauaages^ and there was a policcmanj and all thii 
part was a delightlid ffolic to finish up with. To see how 
the romimct: of the ring siill goes on you should read the 
tstscinating account of the Circus In Mr. J* Clarke's 
PflTfiiif, publbhed id 1936 with many fine pictures. 

The travelling dreus is still w^ith us. and occasiofiall| 
^plays arc ^cn in large buildings, but such pctfbdnances 
bek the tradirion of those given in a jsetmanent dreus. Our 
illustradon bears some resembiance to the ElSaabethan theatre. 
Fig. 57, and the latter, as we developed out of the bear^ 
pit- Probably all theatres could be traced back to the andeni 
arenas, where displays of hoiscmaiiship and combats were given, 
^le dreus became popular dieting the second half of the 
cjgmecntb ccntuij\ In the ^ we are told 

in ihe cAtly dii>T of Goofgc in*s rdgn "a man cadted 
the ^tjosjty md called fortli the wondci of the mctropalu, 
by n^g a sit^le hotse, on full gallop, while standing upriEht 
on the saddle. This petson first exhibited in a field neat 
Bancrofts almshouses, at Mile End; the place was endosed 
with ^rds, to prevent any gratnitous view of the cietdsc, 
and the pnee of the admittance was one shillitig/* This indi¬ 
vidual was so successful that he retired, and set himself up in 
the pnnctpal inn in Derby on hk 



Astky’s Royal Ampitheatre, In the momhig 
wed as a nding-schoo], and it must be temci 
this rime evetybody had to know how to ride. 
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As to the petfonnaflcies to be seen in the cightcefith-cenmcy 
circus* wc do nor think we can do better thtn to give an 
extract from an adYcrtiscmcnt of tjZo: *"P«t 1 will coosist of 
the Liliiputiin WorJdi Cluncse Shadows: . . ^ Scene I. — 
A curious Opma Dancer* with all the new Altitudes* In a 
comic Dance called the Dutch Woman. Scene 11 .— The Dock 
Yard* with a RqTrescntation of the several Artists as vrork on 
a kTge Ship, to conclude with a Song on Admiral Rodney's 
Victory over the Spaniards* by Mr* CanneL Scene 111 .—Ihc 
Linn ^tchen [unfortunately no details are girvoi of this]. 
Scene IV. — The Broken Ridge, with a Song by Mt* Wilkimon. 
Scene V* — The Duck Hunters. Scene VT. — The Storm* etc. 
The whole of the above Exhibition co conclude with a Horn¬ 
pipe, in a most extraonlinacy manner. Beta'Cen the Acts of 
the Chirtese Shadows will be presented an exhibition cal Jed 
the Theatre of Florence, representing several fronrispioces of 
beautiful Fireworks, w^hich have been displayed in different 
pam of Europe.*' Then follo^-cd ^'Horsemanship on a Single 
Horae —Tumbling and other agility of body—kforaemamhip 
on two and shrce horses* in a mannei truly entertaining — 
Slack Rope Vaulting on full swing in different attitudes^ 
PoJandtrs^ tricks on Chairs, Ladders* eEc,“The Clown cm 
Horseback, with several parts of Horsemanship burlesqued' — 
The Taylor riding on the Dancer, the Hunter, and Road Horse* 
The whole to conclude with tlie amaring performance of hlcn 
piled on Men, or the Egyptian Pyramids.’^ 

Thii is the sort of cntcrtiuninent, then, that was provided 
for the Christmas holidays in the eightwnUi century, and now 
wc can pass to books and games. 

Children's pictute-bcxJks, of a kind within the reach of 
many» first cume into existence in the eighteenth century. 
These were mostly little dmp-books, illw&tiarcd with small 
woodcuts, sometimes gaily coloured, generally of the favomiie 
nursery stories— Babes in the Wood, Mother Bunch, Dick 
Whittington* CindcreUa, Red Riding Hood* the Sleeping 
Beauty, Bluebeard, PuiS in Boots*^ and Little Tom Thumb j 
ill old tales, some so old that their origin is lost in the trusts 
of time. 

The two pictorial alphabets : *'A was an archer who shot 
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at a frog^^' ind an appk-pic/* wcfc well knDwn in the 

reign of Queen Anne, These books were usually bought of 
tnrvciling pedlars called chapmen^ or paukiic pedkt^. 

For the more restless spirits there were many gamc^r— 
baededore and shuttlecock, inarbks, hot cockles, liurn the 
slipper, thtead the needle, teap^baU (Fig, ^B), and games with 
toy parachutes (Fig, loK) and peg-tops* Football b, of course, 
ft verj^ old game, it h spoken of in the fifteenth centuty,^ ^nd 
in the reign of james i a rule was made to ‘^debarre from thi^ 
court all rough and violent eieicisc as the football, mcctcr 
for laming than for making able the users thereof/* But boys 
still played the game, despite the rules of kings, and in Chester, 
Dorking, and el&cwere it was always played in the streets 
on Shrove Tuesday, 

In an eighteenth-century print, apprentices arc to be seen 
playing football in the Strand. BeaC’-Icadcr was a favourite 
game, and is the subject of the illustratioDp Fig, ii|* It was 
played by several children, one blindfolded, who led another 
on his hands and knees hy a cotdi The blindfolded boy Tvas 
the bear-leader, and it his duty 10 prc^"ent the oducr^ 
hitting the bear, who emuehed besMe him for protection. 
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litdi; gitls hid a game oiUed "Quecii Anm*- which was 
played thus t the children stood in two lines which faced one 
another, one line hiding oroor^st themselves a ball. Both lines 
moved backwards and forwards redting iltcmatc lines of the 
following verses i 

"Lady Qoccti Anne who sits in her stand [stdan chair]. 
And 1 pair of green gl&m upon her hand. 

As white as a Illy, is is a swan, 

The fairest lady in a* the land. 

Come smell my lily, come smell my rose, 

Whida of my maicl^ do you choose? 

1 choose you ocie^ and I choose you all. 

And I pray Miss ( - *} yield up the ball^ 

The boll is mine and none of yours. 

Go to the woods irvd gorber dowers; 

Cat? and Idtmns bide within, 

But all young ladies walk out and in/* 

The child who is named Queen Anne has the task of saying 
whkh child on the opposing side has the baU* and if she guesses 
right* the bill is given up to her with a curtsey* 

One ihicresring thing to notice about cKildten^s toys is that 
there were until this rime cto regular toy-mabets of the better- 
class toys^ but each small object was made a replica in miniature 
of the fuil-sbe thingi by the regubr craftsmin to whom that 
paiticulir cride belonged^ 

For mstance^ very clmmUng little complete tea and dinner 
services were made by the great china miters of the day, and 
wonderful doll's furniture^ by Shenton and Ch^pcndik 
themselves. Miniamre kitchen sets were to be obtamed* and 
foe wealthy children the silversmiths made perfect models* in 
silver, of almost all the everyday things one can thmk of. 
Ejghiccnth<ciitiiry dolls' houses arc quite chuining htTle 
Geotgian bouses, in tuiniaturc, true to style, and not* as now* 
without my sense of design at alL 

I.ead soldiers were cast, chiefly fiat, ind sometimes soldiers 
fcslded and painted on paper were seen; these were btoni 
5 1 to 7 inches high. Rcwimg-horecs could be bought— 
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in fact, most of the toys that th£ child of tcMiay loves wen? 
Ijclovcd in the eighteenth ccnitiry. Chepip mcchnnita] top* 
however, were not m^e until the end of ihc cemnryj though 
we bear of pccp-show& with tbnring and mu^icai figures in 
them. One wondciftil mcctianical and ntojical hgure, 15 feet 
6 inches high. caUed "Tlie Flnte Player,” was made by a man 
named Vancouson, and was es^hibiied in Paris. 

A grand tnaiionecte thearre rras opened in St_ James’s 
Street by the poet Cotlep Qbbcr^ and Smollett describes it 
as *‘thc modiEh divecSlOn of the time/'' 

At Eaetcr Exchange, in Uic Strand, w-as a wild ba^t show, 
containing elephants, lions, and tigeis, and doubtless 

children wxie taken to see them, and enjoyed themselves, even 
as children do at the Zoq icHday% ^rhe dgbtccnili century wus 
truly a great age for amusements of all kinds, and one very 
noticeable feature of the day was the numbet of spas, or 
tea-gatdeas, that sprang up. Thdr tore runner was the Spring 
Gardens at Whiteliall, where Charles i played bowls and 
indulged in mild eniercakcmcnts. Then came the Mulberry 
Gardens, spoken of by Pepys, w^hcrc DtTden was seen firing 
carts. It was dosed in 1674^ Islington Spa came into being in 
the early eighteenth century, being noted for its mctlidna] 
watera- the Princess Candine and Amelia regukriy took the 
waters there, Bagnjggc Wclb became of note for il$ many 
kinds of alfresco enicttainments, also Maiylebone Gaidens, 
where fine: ringing wtis the attraction. 

All these places tn the early part of the century were simple 
and refined, and citizens of Ix^tiJon could go there and cake 
tea* listoi to the music, and wratch tlic varied How' of people 
prememding to and fro. In 17j4 Peedess Pool (origin^y 
colled Perilous P(x>l, and used for duek- 4 iunting), situated 
where Old Street is now% was turned ttito An open-air 
swimming-bath j an ardfieiai canal was also cut from It and 
stocked with fish, where tliosc 50 indined could fish fora 
small fee. 

As time went on, the rivalry between the different gardens 
caused each to vie with the oiher in the luxuriousiicsa and 
extravAgance of their eniertaininents. Jennj^^s Whim, in Chch 
sea^ had a bowling-green, a cockpit, and a pond where 
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mechanical mermaids and fishes rgse at intcivala. There was 
a gfotto where Hiitlccjuin wicl Mother Shipton started up 
when the Tisttor trod on a. conceited spring. Unfortuoately 
die character of these places gradualty dedlncd until it bccatne 
necessary to put an end to the many scandab arising from 
them, and they tt'cre suppressed by law, and finally dis¬ 
appeared. 

In fashionable London the great rage from the rdgn of 
Queen Anne to that of Geoige in was the giving of masked 
balls and assemblies. These were first organised m regular and 
public enieminmcnts in 1708, by a Swiss named Heidegger, 
who Vk-as called by Henry Fielding “Surintendani des plaisirs 
d'Angkicrrc." They were scenes of eitrnordinary brilliance, 
and it was no urtcommon thing tor a dandy to cdiange his 
costume three times in one cverung. Tlie Vanthcon in Ostord 
Street was one of die favourite places for these assemblies, 
also Comely’a at CatUsle House, and Alirtack’s. in fact, a 
Rgtilar set of people arose, who, taking a large house, made 
thdr Irving, often their fortune, by organisuig these masked 
entertainments, charging so much for each ticket of entrance. 

The young dandies of AJniack's, Yi h ire's, and Boodle’s (all 
cxclusis'c gaming clubs) gave private iriAStjncradcs at Carlisle 
House, and on one occasion 800 people were presctit, ili in 
fancy dress, one lady as an Indian Sultana, havitig diamonds 
wnrili j^ioo,ooo on bee liead-dtcss. Mr. Gamck was there, 
we are told, as Betiarius, Tins -was at the height of the ta^ 
for this form of amusement, bur, like the tea-gardens, theit 
popularity waned, many became disreputable, and they were 
gradually given up. 

C.CI us now turn to another aide of the picture, and see 
wliat attention was given to Utemmte and scholarly learning. 
Booksellers’ shops were Still comparatively oic, and in 
Boswell’s Lift «f Jehmn we read tlut even in Birmingham 
only one was opened, and tliai on market day, by Jolmson’s 
father, Michael Johnson. But many great essayists and poets 
were rising, and in 1761 we hear that Sheridan delivered 
lectures on tlie English language in Edinburgh and at Baih. 
The first regular jwriodkals were published early in tlic 
eighteenth century. The T*t//fr commenced in 1709 and Was 
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followed by iht to 1711^ the Ok^iliaa and the tLiimbUr 

m 171 j, iLiitl the MagtEim in 17^1. 

The &nt daily paper prinied perttmriently m 1^0^. Ir 
frkenauted $4 by 8 tnehea. Sotiie of these neu^papexs were 
arranged w'tdi one hlahk ^hcet^ in order that tvondoners could 
buy the paper, read it, smd paw it on together witli a note 
wrincn by tbcmsclves on the blank sheet, to thedr Iriaub in 
the coLln£r)^. All die best papers could be rcai! at the CQ^e- 
houses for the fee of one penny. 

In 17^0 the orjgmaJ Merhodisis cacne into esdsicncc, and 
this name was first given to a society of students at Oxford 
who were noted foi tticir earnest and metbodicaJ attention 
to devout exercises. 

Certain charitable organisations were founded and in 1789 
Hannah More and her iistei Patty, with the financial assistance 
of dberforccT started the Oieddar Mission. She vms then 

about 46 years old and spent most of her summers in a cottage 
she owTied in a small vllljigc ntiir BriscoL Tlic dlsnrici mund 
the Cheddar Gorge wus tiotodous for the savagery of its 
inhabiiunts^ muny of whom lived in cave$ in a completely 
undviliaed and wild state^ ail Tcspcctahlc counrry people giviag 
the place a wide berth. Despite great opposition, Hanmls 
More venrured^ and, with infirilte bbom and in the face of 
many dtfEicultjeSj succeeded in establiishifig schools and duhs^ 
in rcclaitning and dvilising hundicds of women and cliildrcUp 
Anotlier society also wns formed, and w^as called in derision 
the *'B]uc Stockings.'' It was i^tatted by Mrs* Elizabeth 
Montague and her lEriends^ women who met tr>gethcr for 
Conversation only^ without the usual s^djuuct of cards and 
frivolity* Certain cic^-ei men also came to Alo* Montague's 
salon, itnd Horace Walpole, Or, Johnson^ and Edmund 
Burke were ftequeni visitors, as were also Hannah Moce^ 
Mrs. Thmlc, and Frances Burney, Beniamin SdllingilectT one 
of tlie shining lights in tht aodety's discussions* u^s never¬ 
theless eccentric iii Ids dress, and it was the blue worsted 
stockings that he aifcctcd which caused the fashioruble w^odd 
to dub all the members just ""blue stockings.” 

The nianncts of the eighteenth century were a cuEiuiis 
miicure of coarseflcss and artificial eicganocH Men could bow 
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and posturej mtti a compliment gractfijljy^ and yet use 

the most horrible oaths and enjoy the coarsest of pleasures^ 
and great ladies tooj although they could swrxan and languish, 
would also swear and even spit, and often bent their maids 
cruelly^ Table manners we should find somewhat coarse 
to-day_ Swift mentions the appearance of “Doiley^* napkins, 
so named from a leading linen draper ’who prodtiecd them, 
and in a book of table mannets in 1705» cbe reader is counselled 
to wipe his knife on his napkin and not on his bread ot on 
the tahleclDtbt Twes^ptonged forks were used; those with 
three prongs were still tare and expensive^ As regards spoonSj 
it mentions a basin being placed on the sideboard to wash 
them in^ fgr, it says, "some (people) are so curious liiat tlicy 
will not endure a spoon to be used in two several dishes^” 
These boofcs^ however, were probably published for people 
’who^ Imvmg made money, wished to acquire gentility p Xltree 
o'clock was the usual clmncr hour, and fashionable folk 
drank chocolate in their rooms in the morning. In the after¬ 
noon the fashlonabk ’is^orld todcp drove or ’walkctl round 
Hyde Park and in the reign of Queen Anne rules wxre issued 
as to the kcqiing of it in proper ortlei, lanterns were Ut tt night¬ 
fall on the road Hyde Park to the Pakce at Kensington^ 
and we read that at this lime lamps with thick convex gbss 
bcgtin to be used in the streets of London which gave better 
light by far than the former kntctns. Even so the roads, not 
only in the country, but round and indeed in London, were 
unsafe at lUghtH Bands of fashionable dissolute young men 
calling themselves Mohocks toamed the streets at night 
assaulting passers-by. 'fhen came others calkd Scowerers^ 
w'ho brei^ up inns and meetings, al\i'ays with a great noise. 
Others* too, called Nickers, broke windows after dark by the 
game of flicking pennies at them, and even in 1791 highway 
robberies were committed ^ost with impunity in all the 
toads leading out of I.ondorL Some of these roads were so 
unsafe that bands of armed horsemen were hired to ride w*itb 
and protect coaches traveUmg on them. PiccadiUjr is spoken 
of as being "quite unsafe after dark ” arid in 174B the French 
mail was robbed by highw*ayTncii in Pall Mall at 3 .fo p^m. 

It was nor uuTil 1B05 that the Bow Street horse patrol was 
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established by Sir Richaid Ford. This d&nsistcl of thirtccxi 
parties of anned horsemen who pattoUed the mads within a 
tcji-miie mdLus of Londoo^ and gtadujdly swept liitm g^Wf of 
liighwaymcn and ocher ^‘cvUly disposed persons,” and in iSaj 
Sir Robert Peel established p^icetnen in London itself^ 

Shops were fewer tiicn than now^ and many goods were 
sold On barrows on the streets^. Evety tittdc had its own 
pacticutai call, generally a singsong chant. Thread bees were 
called, alsij fitfawbetrie# arid all friiit$, gingerbread toys and 
alphabets^ and ctuckenSi emd a host of other things^ cnany 
to be seen in that clianning Bertes, Timpesf^s C^fj Lonihn. 
One exhibition, staned in 1761, which wx have hoc yet tnen* 
tioned, h spoken of in Boswcirs U/t #/thus; "'Tltc 
artists have insticiitcd a yearly e:rhibiUQa of pictorci and 
statues, in imitation, I am told, of foreign Academics- Thk 
year was the second exhibition. They please themselves much 
with the mtdtitude of spcctitorS;, and imagine ilm the English 
school will rise in reputation. Reynolds b without a tivaL*^ 
Ttiis cxliibition h of interest. It uux arranged by the Society 
of A-fto-ts, and hchJ in the Ade^ibi; here Gainsborough llrsii 
exhibited hit work in LondoUi Out of tliis w'as developed the 
Royal iVculemy of Acts, founded in 1761. Sn Joshua Reynolds 
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PAINTIKCJ 


tSTl f G^ntu r y 


WHS ihc Bm pftsiticnc. (tnJ Chajtilim the atcliitect, Iptasurer. 

Coisway, Afigtlica Kauffmann, tnd Benjamin West* 
were among the original members, and though Gflinsborough 
does not figure in the list, his name i$ given as m ILA- in the 
first catalogue* Romney never became a member. 

Reynolds oiice tefetred ro Gainsborough as ^*our best 
landscape painter,*^ but oiriously enough rhe cighteemh- 
century foUc did not buy his landscapes, and he was csDccmcdi 
like his rivals Reynolds and Romney^ for his portraits. Guns- 
borough quarrdied with his fellow Aodccmciafts^ but when 
be iaras dying of cancer, in Reynolds, and almost 

Ilia last words were addressed to him: *^Wc are all going to 
heaven* and Vandyck is of titc party/* Soys and girls who arc 
uitdiested in pamting should go to the Naxional Gallery^ and 
study the splendid examples of cighreenth'Gentury painting 
they W'ill find therc^ 

tail-piece* Fig- 125# shows a typical piece of ornament* 
designed by Robert Adam, and as u liap^Kms ro be the end- 
piece as well, virc will doff our caps, wave brush and pen, 
and say ^*Good-bj*c^^ to our readers. 



VtG^ 1 i|.“E3ghwnth-Ccunify OmftniEfU 
SkieaiEh Cbmoy OmarEEJit, p. t^h ScKtruccnib Ccflcyf? Ofiamcar^ p, 146^ 
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Puttie 74-5 

Pcdimoit (cb&kil gKbjB)^ 44 
Pedlm, 243 
Pen* Sil MC'illiain^ 105 
PmUBUt, Tlion», 191-2 

FViiihiLnt, ifij 
Htn»c, T 47 

EVpp, SiniueL 0fi* 9^. 10|, lof , 

11} tf., 144.119. >0$ 

SVrpyiiaii LUaftr^f ( ^i nH rUge, 114 
PtiTcb (pan of co«da>^ 199 
Pei^b i^Mctju^ 194^ il4 
Pcfcw* {csirly CiDfiDd)^ 60 
JVtCTWlff7«|5^, KtJ 
IVtcrHifiEMc Colley, 124 
Ihrtt* ISner^ If), 91 

l*tit>'f+ iTiDirtu, 19; PJ-1 
Fkilofopbr. ii4"5 
Pldncxi, 1^9 

Phyikua (Xj&2j. 1®H 49 

Pbrto. 109, 114-1 
Piccadilly, zip 
Pkrarc^^Jik^* 257 
pikeoun, t7ib C,^ 129-33, 72 
Ptjgrnn psthm^ 149 
PidlMikk (printed coCttKl)^ 141 
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m, WUlkfli. *54. mi -4 

f'liKUc, the Crtit, 

^ TIiichrirw-K,," £4 
Pla^howa ud Thatm. £^-71. 

PhtT^rifibi*, £?-•* i^cp-j 

i^f 74 , 69-92 

Pakaikk (ftM pUltkig Viih)^ I 

Fclicctnefi, 114 
F-cJtmmc ^ty 

PoK-buy*. 1^7 
R^it-chi^f \65 
Pai-lu»ki» 190] R, 

PictcDcc Chamber^ 4j 
Frkutnk% tit 
RiYy CouQcd, [X4 
Fr( 3 ccc«n. the^ 

Pltltcry (auinjged liiUiniiicQxj, 
PiUCe)}:^ t ii-^jl^ £2 

65 i *17 

QiuclrivtUAi, ^ 

"Quetq Aimc'^ t^atnej, ts? 

Q(*k» Elitibelli, *^, IT, ty, t6-t 
Q ucca'i Co]l«£t, Olijond, it 
Qvcod;], Tbdtaii, ^1-4 

(niiffudRAj^ 1 
Kuqvwt ]-lcAd, 6 A 
Rake, h^T* io?-3^ 120 
Rftict|{bt WvEtcf^ rt 

EUpt^l^ 177 

(bm W pBDncy),, j I 
lUjnhtLrn Kill» Ntidbifc, 

Pit. at, u 

lirCOHlcn £whkdr BiUetj, 51^^ il^ 
Aegd (irbiJ iiBtn*rocat>* jd 

h 441 <d»ln:h» ^9; 

W. aj 

kein*^^ adtped, io 
KcfipradoDp 14 , ij7 
RfrivaJ <af Icaniing^ E tt * 1 
Re¥o(iitiLV)^ I'ccrKb, 149 
Reynqltl*, Sk Jf»hiia^ »j, 114 
RMIc^f filshap, 5 
T09, 193 

Kobkn 

KolEm^ milU, 117 

43 

l^xuniut^p J14 

Kuumlhcad^ 15- R. j£ 

154* 


Kll^« CEcntitlC CoJkri, I; Pj. 4 

Rubliigiit butdetp i9|-4i 
Auyter, Di^ ^ 

^oilin^ dlo^ni, 7 , ft 
S*lldt4, h£M^7 
^iisbury, aL 
Sboh vi£bLh(44^ ^ tjj 
Sav-Diirre, 

ScathunuiTb, ly 7 
ikllKubtidfcr 54 

Sdwh ami tclawlln^p ac € , |ft-4 
^umku,^ 1^55 PL *7 
Scoo, 141 

Scwtfteit CviHtcia), I if 
!icA-b»bii||{, 157 
Sa ptiw, t 9c i, 

SKiaa chttJM, lat, 9^; PJ. 

SclbniDCi, 15.1 

Semhmdpt (i^zkuUlMxl irnpkmeitljt 
114 

Scew WttHglfij, aa 
Sergr, I ja 

Scfpcmiflc Iwlf gua\i^ 

ScrvxEEti^ tQ 

SbaltttpEM^ WHliam, 67-9^ 75 
Shaitm (lluvo)^ 

Stpcniion, Jlip 191, 10S-6, mf 
Shabcunc, M 3 
^ImThina, aof-4* an 
Shlpkaiiklm^ drrrhjpiDaia, ift-ijt 
?o-i* tM-7 

t j-ia+ft3, Pli. 

Shcjfs, t^a^ftift 

Sbtifii^ 414 ^ 124 

ShurcdiEch, 7i0 

Sdwvabui^pa^ 

Skint^^SianhiUp, 7*' SSr Roheti, 7^7 

Sjege, Pi, t 4 j bittct 74 PI, [4 
SigQpqara^ 109 
SLU-pieiec (detail cd timber 

SkftieE Oung huKkleJ pot). 76 
5lullvl^ nro^l tbl,|;4^^ l&a 
Sn^holdingi^ liLbabetbui, i, jj-ft; 

Smcititig^ lif-* 

SfflkExnifi. ifiH^wTHk 
Snuihheid^ f 
Sttrijlfic-iaici^ T 91 , AS 
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Scapf 

Sodil )£> xo6f., 1131 [41. 

i76p i^p 20^, in 

ScOdkfv 320, 40, CT. 02. f. Arm^ 
5 cwi^« ^ 6 th C| $ 9 , 31 1 t7t£] C, m- 
11 , 61 ; tftthC, 167. 

ScmdiwuJcp St *44 

SooihwnlJ^il 

^ t&t Sw^ 33, t5r^ 

Spdlfi. 1} 

"Sp*m]'W lEim,” 114 
JpntsJm-^ ibc^ 3 .TZ 
Spcz]acr, ^ 

S^rhict knMnimiit)^ t 

43 

Splnnliig j«tny. malc^ [j^; 

tiuc^bc, 159^ 

StKKHlK, lt| 

SpoTBp 3 i 6 , t ji* 144^ ?U. }i, 

Sprkf^ Gvdca ($pft>p aio 
SpritsxU bDUipTK), I7 p 155 
SixEiacdAhixc, 115 
Smgc ccmihta, rup 197 
StM^ Cwfl^g^^^oftiX ii±* I9T0; ri* 
Stmicc^ic, i&th 24, 4S'^i 
J9, loj; iStiiCt 100, ite 

Sixyuilip IS. IS5 

Scicvnp puvtiir fiwnp l6a 

St. Burhc, Sir io4, 10* 

Stdnkirkp ill 

Steel (errow TfamTjp 59 

SdlLln^;^. Ill 

Siockk^ Eidcrtp 5^ 11 

SnwliT&H, AnioiWt 1^7 

Sttmd. i$Q 

ScTirwbcfry E^lillp 179 

String intitmiaiinci, S4-5, M, 

42* 76p tii-ijp tS6-7 
Smitp 59 
Scudiiin5^ll« IJ7 
Stud* (liminT 6*mina), 19 
SuUfT (tuowtygiiec), M 
SroUtit, 115-6, 190 
Swam “nicaite, 64* 37 
Smp 53 

•^SwoWwrt" (whlit), la* 

TiWe minaiff** iit-iJ 
Tmrijf Ifcrmr, 79 
TkficiUT. il* 
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Tfl^i 111 
Tietim, T4I 
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Temple 77 
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Thusxip Tll-l 
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Tlwrpc* 97 
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TltihEi^ 44 

Tcpadngrdtyg, 112, 191 
Toby im^ 191 

Topiury woik (tfc£»thipjD|!)« 196^ 
f. Cknkm 

Town pUoftbiigp x 4 q^i 

Tewrta, i6a^ its 
Ti^iwcLshend ikmUy^ 97^ 17* 

Tcji, 74* 

Tr*Jc^ growtla add ctilj* 4-5* le, 
119,149 

Tfidfirint^ CIS 
TiafdfU. ISS 
Tfai^hill.98 
TfUTtlp 1*9, 197^100 
Tnifly^t 196,1H 
Trinliy College, CarabiM^ lit* 69 
Tiip-bidiinen (fbf iiw TMarudWtofr), 
it6; PK i9 
TiiThui, 11 
Tewnpp Van, 90 
Trunk hoK (ligbr b(rEKi3a; to 
15. djp 36 

Tikbi cbdia, PI. 1$ 

Tiuicir i^ajdent* 24, 44 

Tudon^ die, 6. Si 
ToU. jetbfo, 167 
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Tucbi* IE 

Timkt.^ 4ip 4® 
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Tvickuibun, I7P 
Tyihcop Hobac^ ioj 

UfnbctllA, t5j 

UctTOiiiy Libnxy, 1x4 

Cmitf jAr Cnfmoi Trtif, tlT^iQ. 

&D 

Ut^M. 11^ 

UttEKihf, Pk^w of* ttf j 

Vf^mbopdi. Sp fji PI, } 

Vjtn dc Vddc, UT^, 

Vipdjrbc^ US 

VebklcL *p Cwbet. Tjmc^ etc. 
VcpcUin Buccfltom, lu 
VenruiTdca, Sir ComAiim^ t 
Vax«d 4 »» Ttt«3r of, 14B 
Viceitt^ 

Vktcirii, Queen, 154 
b^rAj^, the, 154 

Vldlc k fwa* Tidle (miai^ 
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WalET^pptia, 4, 41, ,cS~7, I tS 
WaUioff Sueefcp Z09 
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Watncxii^ 151 

(Ming fcf dcqln 

fopiimg^p <9 
Wclid* Sua«, I 

Wapooi, 31 - 4 - PI, 14, 

Pi Armjr 
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Webh, John, let 
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WcOa, It 
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, eonwc^fc* pTtr If* borJu oa da* niM^iCft dufim ibave 

fccHs bEifud ■ iiuk bi wtiJch v€ kiwrf iqrm ^ ritki. It it 

tincAdcd m tann i wpimmiia,\trt ichpciicja ffif iht ixi« qf R«kn. biii tboie 
mitmted 1 q mj nytkidaf 4ijh^a:« vbuiiiif ubtiia nadn cmU^k (vb^ 
ifill be MM fhit aqKCif>dtKa m ntdch vldti:! tkia^ cijF titka 

Oixki emy b«d. FuUy Oimtnfed smFfcctuici tjf t£K»i bwkj m jko be 

ftmtnaaj f|m f>6Tf pi^iia are tl 

K1 Nci^ Aud^ one ^^p1Illt imm Oxfuitd S£fiKi« on dw 

Gfda^r Ouw knlttOBi^ viXk fro® ehbor 

pqm iiULo (ii Areb StMiaru on ibf Cerecil LHadofi KaiHnr; iben 

tft tmimmc Mock Oi bqokA, <M md new, fja^kh ii!kj rbidpii^ vitb priemL 
(ttcmrea, etc,, m ^ kni|«teJ «i \a Sit ktm vtd 

£Krij:!/4:!a.,.’^!^ ‘"*- “*'■■ 

I 4<1 li. 
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THE "flflJTUH HBKITACB^* SERIES 
THE ENGLISH GARDEN 

Bf RAtPEi ptmt»L dcT^ 

Twit ni Ln^Uh fTtun niDdkml tirati ivt iltc vr yth crxittirY* 

Dc^^iiuJ^ uliuniBal by ribwct m pborci^fiphK bji^pily speculhr * flkf Ti 
b? Wux P. i idi^=tkin fnam uil rmnnicn^ pxim lai rduit, 

wad u cnkwfflEl Framlipb^ licmy iro, cb^ ^ 6± iwl 

THE LAND OF WALES 

jy^ Beldncd ma4 PirriDi Lffir^i. A Rcrtrtf of Wddl SctfKty pud 

iritli chi|Kbri fm the OHEtitpkk. ihe %Kjn, the 

Spint « Wilci, cf^ ^fTftM by 1 wcl&h hnoilm snd IWM** both of wham 
mV? itaadc luim for tiSAfntelTm ki Utcniy fphctt4v tbtl' iKiak fofnn llw: 
bc*r hiinxSw^ ^ Isoed to Wak* 4ful li» Wi:liL '^ilh ijo uipcrh 
phntugnphk iUimiKOunx. wnd M cokiut Fromiipim. Demy Ito^ cbilL 
i%- W- mt, 

THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 

tjjva Rotiutv F-SlJL a Review of thek Typea juid 1 Rh 

Iruluittin^ htehulln^ Oniudeal OtaTK Spsi bdcI E^nom, MarJ^ Towm^ 

^Ih^Jutk wnd Chii^ Sea ttc^ [IlLuiFiitij «oni£ tio 

bnc pboEOigriphi nf rpibilk util p knirt^iiue byviytK aerial 

Ticv4^ with OQHMttid PntfOapEKc. Decny cloilii ttcL 

ENGLJSJ^ VILLAGE liOifBS 

liy Sffhwv R. Joe^ pmfaot d *^oiidf« Eitglaid^" Wlih i Fiwflrmil 
by Sfl W. BjLilcim TiidHA4. Aa l^^TrleU uu compafatiw |:c:vk7 Jtiarty 
cTOi of Cownnf Buikho}^ Irtcliiduig the Farn\ liio, Mutcii, 

Hcciuit, CriMt» LicWupi ‘CSC lllLifEmEd 1^ mate t hne plwcii^n|iJii. 
mmty tLnrhci ami drawict^ amH » aaloMfcd Frwttepacfl?, Duttty |t 4 j, doth. 
TV bd, tmt. 

THE ENGLISH CASTLE 

Hy tlupii Bhaim, FrS.A^ A.H.t.B^r\. A tctBcv o/ tbe ctiiubk CTctyiPMi 
pihJ ptckuttidca of ttteirfvitl fooraSds, w\\h pOCotmli of iiiujin*^ teu^iiMUi. 
EATTVeiFn i-lc^ni C1C- lUntttitdl by m mlmriTd rnmiiffHoOc ami mm\K Ixf iioe 
pliptogrtifah* of lud w3a tiewil riauifc* md tkiaUi uf ihe odtisaod- 

Eu^ etampk* hi mtd Vl-'aha. %vo, <h)tL. 7** icL net 

THE SEAS AND SHORES OF BMCLAyiD 

By Eijahtw V alv« An inicfcpUii^ necotmi of the vulod FUi^Mih and MTcUl 
™«line* In OuIb and Otra, lUmama wd Yww^ Znkli uid llarlwn 

bdudhi^^ the Srilvay^ the Tihh Sca iikI St. Grotfgt'i OanritL dw Scron Sf^_ 

the Atkiitk., Uie Fevtflith OuriDd arid ihc Ninth $ea. IllunmipJ ib^ rjo 
phnn^p^ha mi i eokuted P^mdipjc^. Demy dnih.^ 7% fr±. iint. 

THE ENGLISH COUNTRY KiH'Sii 

Zht t>rmni, An hhrtkmf uhJ «<kibI wvkw^ iocui^ dfilU^ and 

(LVoktirjn ftOfti ibc Gcmc^LiizBE lU Vktatbn thneu bctudinif Inii^Haf 
linn and Cjanklrh. Illuatnrtckl hy Irac Ph^ii^^pha n-f hLdkTaL 
LHtibcihBfit SttuEt, G<iOT|nsii, fiiHtk and Noo^mtnh: cxctfipba With 
tfijcmml Ptuuiiipkix *tid ntmmwa planx hmty i#vuv elwiL ?a 6 tL nd. 

THE ENGLISH ABBEYt Its Lift & Work tke ^fltyDLR Aoes. 

Uf Paw IL CiiPULET^ TJrli a F^trewuevl bt the Ht. Iktn. W. 

Ofniiby^CfnT, P.C>^ M.P. An hifg^mvilvc review of CVi^ins aini Ordtn, 
ihc ^ oEkina SrafT of the CotiVdii, ihe Oe^kiJjijp. Diiltf kiHind ieuJ 
smivMt^ Adimniweaiittn, BnUdin^ Mcthqxh tnd ii'n.Ui Rcariinna. 3 ^% 
illiiairaiHtna flora r>bot>)j|{riphi ci Efilcftin ipdcxiciHir view*, fcahina. cec.« 
■ phnw, W i cokmnat pLtd- Dc^my ivc\ iJoih. 7*^ £y. bcu 

S 


* *. 


THE "BUmSH HEfUTAGE'^ SERlES-i**^«mf) 

THE PARISH CHlUa-rES OF ENGIJ^ND 

tiic Rcir. J, C. Cox. t-t- D ixtd CftiAiixA BAXtb-rr Pui-tK '^Uh i 
ForowcPT-d bj the VtiT Krt. R. Ihri Utt fkiin of 5 i. 

^ ijh f^nten on thr life uwJ fervim^ cnc erf njui* Sefunftiriii 

Fitab^ wl Futtiitii.rt, sr«l l4onj Virieoei of £liykc. LhcL^Jmw 
it| fmc nbai^riphic UhrtrmTian^ ilio plam »nd drAirnm. Wpih cokitim 
FnfeaitB|j|fXC fVlickiiL Dezny iicrih. 71. ^ pcL 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAMD 

B/ Hiii.ir B^funffP, Hinn. A.R.I.B.Am *nd Oiahusi Pht^ virh a 
vtitd tIuuH WJtb ail Intfixlueiiiifi, 

of aE^ti mhnbxL bt lifiutkjifi, htrrufy tml «chh«Ttirfc bicluiiitir ijj 
tlluiituifmi ffotn pboao^T^bi, • tiipctb icoct^ Tat in, kItvx^ of 

jK% jMijdufifd, A cukni^ FtcuiEiui 4 «Cc, A DOfttpltflE ictn of uoUbnn 
$t^ PtflAij GloDiiry^ AiuJ ^ Line Sketebes. lliinl edidun, lorhed. Dcmry 
^ net- 

ENGLISH VtlXAGES AND HAMLETS 

By the Hmi, HtrunTrsT ER.T.BAh *iih k Forevtud by 

E- K^]| (**Hvoci"l Ediioi of A {lOffukt Fktofkl Surrey In 

t|o lElmrmlotu uf um^Kdlf ttned cianift^ &nm foisc 

JO Eiigtiih ommriB, In ttoac^ bride, pkwet, tutf-i Ember and cob, bidfding 
iBuiy impuhbftbod Vl«wfv dio akvI -a Odlcpured FUtCi vul ^ 

by Siwtr R. ItxoiA. Scet^ Edbioev xeeiicd, An 
tncrodiiiv-tkxi O* \ousiEi, Dmiy Sim* cJikh. y%. td- 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 

By PiiiA. -QniieiE-FmiiTiiiiiu, Kuthar of 'Tingbivi ihe Unknown lilt” A 
»etT« of oriAkul ±i»d bwritiea duepioi Tbrnuah rhe 

^ Grem Li>mkmi ATTUiAOtKfnt eni tsEiShf lilt; 

^ CKhkinrljU Londcici; ■jhI oihu iiibrjjcicti, vflh 14^, icJtCfcd. photojEEnjIik 
^intktm uf Li^ridon itenn uni ftft^ emMlflg a Fraeirlcpcct. 

Secernd EEdirion. iJtmy Iva, doth, yt fjd_ oct 


THE HE.\RT OF ENGLAND 

U«owis. A vnu^n itftlj penetcitlitft and *jTnps.lbrTlc 

(flilKhi, <X) mafiT Hpccb <rf prescr.^Jir IJ& and Wofk, Jifludii Oanten 
^ Soipi.Fi and s^idc: die Down BdJ lii* Ccnintn Marten; 

MuiVfH tisd MUIk TJh SuUuib; The ^Xeric-tnd: Tte Voting rdc*; H«wa- 

t™ Wtfli I JO (ihfwogfaiit,* and • colwujoj From tipicoc. Dm* ttvn^ 

dwh, 1*. 6d. net r 7 ’Ti 


THE OLI^ INNS OF ENGLAND 

(fy A, tL RtciiAmnDN. A.FL.A,, iriih a J^owitord h* Sir F„ txrmm, KA. 
A Ct>^_wi*njlic iimtT of one nf liar rnoft «iiacii*c rcalUna of lingUili 
Ufc ^'nh > Ictmyiret* full of kfifTsiodge and. mbiut hitmoiif* OluatniD] 
^ lio fme phntogtifiii and m line dittsrinip. Soeotfel EiUtiwi, Kvi*ed. 
Pamry clotfa, ys. *jtL UBt. 


THE COUNTRYMAN'S ENGLAND 

Ely rJtMtmr* Haapjo;, author of "Hm't fingluiil." An Ultutnmd 
KKMint at tjie rarioui tjiic* of UnglUh Fuimin, tl» iKoole uid ihttr 
™p»rk^ Arrmpd ufldtr Moumini, and MomJaiHl; CJahlra and 
Ordwfd 0?tmnj; Tflc IJtiJtiJBttttg Fanulmida; Hill afal UuatlW' Fciu 
^ L«cU; Couif and Eatnark,, ttlth , yupah Hdd of i jo H.W.wmdiic 
IlLutrutrXh, anil t eolnittd FromiipiBOc. Detiiy Svp^ doiL r*- 
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THE "BtUTlSH HERlT^iGB' Jf'£RiEJ— 


THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 

% t-rert I>TTU. A wktif y« kfomtin terln <if Dub)^ the 

gRKnb-EiBl CpoiM, GwidsHMiR Cmmtf Taviw, Cewt wd KenjM 
LktMlidl «Fd Ckfr, Oalmvj JUaJ the Dmv aiad Actlti]t^ 

Hcilkki, cic, liluiTfuod bf ijt s^ipiihLlthal pf irm^ 

uul s^uumtahsi^ idfkfuit* sTCfR, iiuii^ttc3yp luwi^ li^ 1o 

|{»ib«dQgv ijKWi, csE_, fryrTD^ m mieiraikd tikindMl Mimf. ^ 

I cub^iir akuitB by Fjeti. HoK^t mcl lluuiKmT C»RfQ» pen diairum» 
md map wy Cocuu Sca^^ Pdlrfanip l>d3iy i«i. cicMb. ft 6d. aci. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

A PkSiaffal Aevkv of Iti SaaMiijt HOLl Okfi^ Uxhe. CoMt. Uiindi 
.\tcion, cm,* with Otd l^kUngi, CMMUhA, CbitrdaM, IxanhulMi « bnef 
RTiev of Topwipbt, Qiamnfcrtiiia. Bf HUvt {Utiiwd 

nd Cn^AUR^ FMt^ wi^ ■ fkirt^cii by f^ 4 ;tniA^ tJUw 
Wirh r^D K^cndy fibomgrtplik illiiiiwkirw, » ^i^tbpktc k 
fiuilHri^lA Iblf idts^so^ io- Thtini L^ilriiun!. Llciny iKffO|, ciullli 

j%. tict 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 

\W Cmwtm wiib % Emc Li^i^LAiist. A csta^msihM 

■nd ccnjfiicwjai m "Tbc of ikciiUrKL’* Omtiiiraiifi an KKiunr c^tHe 

Ldfd ed Fi»cJc. kMimUnx 4 r^'vem vt MinliUmJ the Tr^ 

Lf^bidt, BUck OximiT, 4 T« of Four Ork»^ (be K.{fk ud th* 
lbs HnakLE' Oixueii Sfxifl« It^Hiiirttpfii^ vnd R rd i rari b. QjO tii nktg 

jyi firpcffa IlKsimlidm of h^xBKsf Mi liir, Mmoidm 

Ouch Tawi»p Spofr.ofc With i coW^iiEfid FrwvijipiM hj K.e^« llaaN'CTfl*^ 
tg»^ nvBvs^m »aJ 4 map. Demy cksdR- ?■- ^ 

Fmkft wihmu m ^ HERiT^€:E^ Sirki nt sfptMt ihrt(r w 


ANCUINT ENGLAND. Bf Eomuto Val*. 

A iiuir^vy iif ilie Aocbni Mijniifficflu tiodcf tlir cMic of ILht* Office 
of Wi^Ha «fKl Dilicf pii4l^ hodks. 


THE OLD PUtlUC SOiOOLS OF ENGLAND. % Jocoi RodCjiii.1 
OLD EKGUSH CDUSTHY UPH* By JL E. flii™. 

OLD LNCLUSH CUSTOMS AND CERiiMQNlES, By B- DiAdn- 

Prks 71. 6(L net aek 


OUCWpp 


THE COLOURED COUNTIES 

Bit OtAAui BnAnr-KY Bu^iii. Thii Tuhunc^ uluch n ■ fcrckfifNi m Vlha- 
tcvud hemk ptTd^tM4H b tkf fhv wtmk cm the l*wbc*p=r of " 

♦» iUiisctaicii iokiv bf incain of wluur phwDgupby. Thenr Kt %» hti Jbof 
lUuiUttthtAi jxiitwJumi frum DuiaryT^^li^r uid In ihcK dl rtw 

luhtk* niuuHKi of the ImsKth UfulMiRrairt far stic ibpc ^ Apprccbf od. 
Mr. Rirrd'i vlrkl iwi frretritm m iiiifittttin^f hmi vdJ-knoii^ tevirw 
flf ihc hcmtics 4 td imiwwkt r>f The CVj i r ta fTii Cctmuipt Drasiy 
<^lk Whh coJomrcrl 94- hd. pn- 
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T^/E *'FACE OF BRITAIN^ SERIES 
COTSWOLD COUNTRY 

^ .1 *■ A irh^ld, Eifli-binil ■Koimt cif Lui^rtttffB 

trcifu iImf H^-'Ttc-E uj l-LlfKxiiltljd^tEEr lElcurntlai far p^WbMixBpfaK, 

■ imp, ■ niui^f rtf Ibc i£n, 7 hj^ in ib^ i»i uhl ^ ojkmi 

8iro* doth, Ti- 6cL ^ 

KORTH COUNTRY 

flj iHwuxq Viti A PiczoTM^ Surrey of >kyrcb^riTifacTliOtl DiitfcuttL 
C^bciLrtd, UncMhire tad YufkaMi*, mtil mad fanlwrkiL 

Ma «ffinuiii of lift In ttiwn simI nngifls ibc cbduit 

of The nj c|v «*!. ««! and leitik tnirleka ai 

the ^tditftii^ ajE^ A rliaprer «n ^(art> Uud^* «Mi 

micljr thf r^rrrbkm flf ibe DinixMixL Arat, while aiiwai tto LUujiijk. 

tKicii aapKt of Nonteni bfc and ^ j,fa a Fntrtftokce 

uf Qdlour. tfatsni? cfanht. tv <mk net 

Tff£ FACIE OF 1RSU\ND 

^ faj ftVTF t to foe ihe mtnf imn mttnv 

teks> fat ^n-L_ P- T^TlJh Aiwa i LctKklticdfjD^ the ^^nlrr £ 

imiiaJ bij^ di.yui**: DkJJhl, WicUrrtt S-«th-l^«,f 

t**c, EJinicpI •ml 

^ W ‘ Cn^ ^IW, TV iUiMltxtLmt fimu, 

Eki^ te^ rjv HkIt i*ib|ai, Mr, Pabl Hwh 

D!Witiw 6 c« kcqIoqt FnauirpKoe. Donr fvo^ cImIk tv ikL pct 

TJIE HlGhJLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

Unnuv^ ifc hu ifl,, ^ Dct., ,j^ ^ 

IldtriLieh «fuJ Ciknco* djaiitcL. Uluimi^ fay mnw 1 to lin* t^itaEiTHiahii 
ENGLISH DOWTvLAND 

V It. J, ftu.hoi of -WoW WlrVui Vid " “IWnlad 

C*«=?€?S;'F»^sWsxi,^i= 

mjtnh l^n^ik, rtc, m^r»irJ Iw (jn ru-a: iiboUHinnHi fiT uVeiJ rbm 
WII«»», ntt fanr^ and fad,U,„ii, m waSTkJ ehuivS!hJ™!^ 

ciomlwhscTf, '*iilliPrtaiiJapii(xckn.l-,ur cl-«h^ 

F*'/V-i«5f ^Mutni iw IM "f/fCI; 0l‘ HR] TAIN" Stmttv^- 

THL (SiLAfyDS OP SCOTLANO, Hv U. 

THTl W tut I BcjKDb^H aJUNTKY. Bj P. T. Tt, 6 d, «* a«h. 

THE JSLANDS OF iJlEi.AND 

uJ^lJ *T**' '' *"« l»ml «^»r, b, ™ mi nkiiiM ^ 

^ty, wirNj^mca uiil iTrlniiifir IiIal 1.11 

140 nptH^bMMioin I^f tEH^v fcati,. L ^ miMimittJ U hkew 

&Sa?gHf:^-ifeSiS 



THE ^^PILCRIMT UBIL-^RY 

the beauty of BRITAIN _ . . 

A (Wii ^aarWamiee pkmie a( iJ»t Wejib ind Scnttiib 

uz^hrr I# wukjtA hy t^iWm ww»v so IftESwiiKikni tn J. n 

WmiM^LEt- liKChKiMUt tbe C«ait* Whl fay Rumwd 

CowniT by BtintsTO B4 «i«u. ibc CfaiiJb Cc^uiEn by A. G. Sr»i£i, cm 
X ftlbwh fat fill W BmCII TiiDWAli ScfuMni LMtimift and 
bf Offwnfc f^LAJo; inickt fay ocfaei wiU-fcnmFn wnecn- 
C^»»inB H6 idih .« -Jcodd pl«h«HU>I*lc •'rl 

4 iti folou*. ^ond fediisjnh fcruied. uomt Ittiv idctih. 

}%■ ficJ . 

THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 

An UhsEOMK^ SuiYuw erf ibe ^ of Map m tfac Bpsl^Ckj^ucf; 

Qwixtry Hpuk, Tcwi. Dm#di* tim_ Spott, MCltk Lpcduciuja 
^ FwiCMP Bl«<dbm ind MMnfaiiiKKH fay AptuiJ* Hwj^ C. BAAOia^ 
G. M. VuuNP. C, A. BiiMHtniAic* hv* Rmowh tnd HaRMAjo 
DaMVM. t1,6 Hiui^fATitd by I AO isiiIciSiHii Mt ealnplHA 

inmi ill iMtij, coUjuc Ffuciiititoct Cfom dirffa. i*. tict 

NATllftE IN URITAIN ^ , , 

A Fkwral H»kw vat ™tint woa fW» «) Plo^ ii^ins AjiluiJ*, 
SlfdL F>h~ Mod V*icr Uf*. IfflKKtt. Tfis* hmI Shnih*, mmJ Fkivt^L 
Wlib iRriY^lcdjiiA ^ Mitwtf 'EilU*u.ww imI (ootribu^n* by PtwHcw 
Pm* SiTOH CofeooH, E, <;. UdtjLwo#*, t- Bijhoit, ft. Si, H*ii* H**« 
iml ft. Gatthmmi^I^adt. ^'«h »** fitie plioioKnpw 4 PjJ wliwi Fionu^' 
pim- Ci’P'ifii Svo, dbffa^ 

VtORLD NATU1L\L HISTORY ^ ^ 

% E, C. |lf)tl|4C?MliClni unfair ^ Il3lt<ductfe« 

(bin book n if €*iMt (be cfac*E>c«, moil tbofnmffb Uwittwinl wiWk 

431* il* (kM4±utiJu; ■rfilcCU IkitiJci ibi 14Q *mi fWiCC (m IW^'Tomp™ 
rfacfT lET ■ number drf IkM-cnri kp ihe piro Mr^ Cc^jEir 
tupLccc by Paitl JCoxnr,, usd Jnokei brf RnA?i Oooa. L>netj tvo* c <wtj 
TV faJ. rto- 

S*\1L1NG AND OUiStNG 

Bt K, Amjktiif Cams, An bttwlainuiir buoiibook. vitb ejaf^wfa oo 
A Finn SwL l lilf DtdMxl B™»i> A Vuchr i Crrar, Ojrtti A 

Sbi^KTl ClTM^ AuJiilUff MiMon, «C. The E!jiUUttllon& mflurff roi piujCO- 
e™lT.. y p.g» <if iraifoo darw«?«' pkn*. PiuMrt'ia *keir^ 

5a iIk irtT, luul 1 egicittfcd Fr™tu|iktt md Jacket. Uemy Itn, ckitfa. 

71 . 

HUNTING ENGl-AND ^ ^ 

By be* fl«Arn TnunAi^ uithor cif ^ 

Hu%eT ^ *|kjEi uhI 3ti chief Kiroy/Kti. nKcwfiti trf cwr teaepng 
n«ck Vid the ratfiiry <rrti Khich +e h\\nn. lUtwJTiitd by M? m cokitu 
Umw JfKifalc) Ttum dd pailPltiyi anel pdnei mtt 

lao wibbr*! famii phatiii|;r*|dii^ cjiaih. fi. 64* oct- 

TARMING ENGLAND ^ . 

Bt a* G. An [Ftiarnwii nirttf irf liw naettod* ^ 

TitdOont of agtieufau". bj ^ Mutlwf *Ikp_1i 

UmKt. Wiil ^h>{itcn OP "nic i^*rm arid l-eindnli • 

BaeJe^rti^Jm. The SUo-k* m" Wulci. B»l Angik dC IlliiattUnd by 
1M pk«offtii|rlw r4 fanotnl r-^ Mwl fir^inif inedioH^ f^rr ^ 
ofViiitliEkd. With tolonaa FnjptSipk« arwl Jic^ Ocajtf tn? cwib- 
Tt. <£4. Pd« 

ILaSnG^J 3MGLAND By P*mije« Ciiji4jur* 



THE "NEir CE^mJItV" ILLI^JTTWTEO UlML^Kr 
VICTt>RlAN PANORAMA 

ly Ql-wnku. To. bciok ptctcnu die fin* picrotiil mint* of 

^ V ictomn Jiiga lo Ibe cwtnpilEd dr miimr tf 

Tic 154 phjw^hji » t>iV M and rivilTniS 

irlc^ of \ kxidiri life Wld nuniMnu Mf, Qucwieil'j te»f, wIM 
^ UifMC* M T-hc Bwwui^t u(f PhoKiswpbj. Unr iift, IWmi, tic.. 

« ImUL^ UUmly jcotifiqMjiimcn e W die VettsT 

^vfi, eweb, 43, iKL ' 

MOVIES FOR THE MILLIONS 

*lf <»*«“■► J®U», An I^Kinr miMfnn pmute* in Acimibi and 
dKnnhEic. wj* • Fuimrord bf Ckulii duplin, and Micfcwv Atiiuv 
PiijEii^icca foxn .11 .peciatlf dnnn W Waw Dimtr. Tii« 

tM nhptwRtpibic lUuitiaumta pnsMi a adnkittfc muMKiu df iIe Uwmt 

utibcuiduMfVBaduFiW iilinihlujittaljiettl. IViiir tfo. doib. 
CIRCUS PARADE 

Joiw S> Tbukt. a (papbk fitif liBml ud 

piCt-Hial rcr^ of cl* fMCUwicM and ihrMls « b tha *en ^ ne- 
{f*™» ^ of id PUH. miumTed bf a^ 

tit • ^^T*’*’* “ Pwflttapka bt wlout iJ«T 

ift>, diwb, with dmnilic pKocugrapbic peto, n. ^ net. 

MOTOR RACING AND RECORD BREAKING 

of f ^t Ouc. CIB., and Riaaf Lwrnoar, Anlbof of “CtteBir Ffau w,^ Ao 

of lacni* on tv dcMKiL wlcb tto fidd Jib«4nphfc ltt-«.A^ 
of tDcb trd rood udiw b Eurm and Amc^oLnS^nUiWL mb* 
^ petMiflaJliiei, etc iSidccig axolour FrimtiipSoee. Danf tru, ’fa.U, 

THE WAR OF THE GUNS 

^^**®«* **r *•* Weiiian FtcKK. 

F.™.,... b, S.. »„„„, o?n^ nTcS^Si. ^ 

ROYAL PROGRESS: Ow 

Mo>3archt, iaj7^i9j7 

?n0!h^J^.Sl? W dmnaadc hi«o., of 

SSSSkAipSaSiSS 

A Oufjmtm lAAiarr "Tit .^Lrtbw," 

THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 

s-i- ^ :^tS'4J!5rt^re!ias. 'u‘ 
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BATSFORtyS ^^AHT AND UFE IN COLOUR" UHKAK Y 
in mtt ibwf fl) OuJTt? (U) S-toIS Pcilfci, ( 1 ), conmrim BtiAirrY OP 
-rROFi€-\L mnTHHinjfc& isONLith]^ op rnh ^ibA; shiu-lsi 

TUb SB-^SOS'^.OF TUh VlLAft » ^UfVBpn»cn or ruEHUH Iuji^ho^a- 
TJfw; *1. tK br "nTJCAL MlNbJL^li snJ \UHSh P 1 - 0 M-:K 5 ^ 

BACh Mlivm It iUpcrti iiioiildlG cnkw obEcs. irpnxfiMiRi rr^dEd* of 

l^iirtijlrtiC vcrHtublc ibYifki rrf pn. u [ih bcici In mxiuftkMci tcA 

StUV (nrcEi^ 6(L rxu frt ^(Trkm. 

n. FAlNiTlKO (i-F TTHfc FAH tAiiT, cliirKv w^h urow 

cumtJrA: it* lAfvDSCAPF^ S^'ll^FltLAND fr«m rleiPr of t 
fcntiijy tf4COr %UNt>EH1j OF T^IHSliAr nsr^OTR AUS.MtDt-S AL 
SCJtjltes tUc, tickli brW JrcitfjdociKin* guti leit. 7 m, sicf pcf TokMic. 
Tbtac TWO vliAr rctu- cnnp:attite «n Cnxkvrptir tu vm f4 thr 

6 nc«t Torkf Iff Ninue ■o4 Ait by tbc hi^it idileirrrriicftn of iDodm 
cijksuf mmWe m tuv^ bti bsHi AiintiKl ut obolrt im4f 

Afiiiiic rcKtln, whwH wUJ ippoil aU ifw iheir bexiit^ 

hitrbilr intrrMi OpJtIo* lli pcsrrWki Ctfl be «ippH«3 for framliirif if vJrhtd. 
PAHLY Sl AlNnSGl^\^S INFRI f^CH DH H*ini krp 

vdumc IQ&. CdUneL 'fbc iniwtucikxu un FumiiirL i£i iiui Siiilu «io% 
TriifHiur JoU4M I Hilocrr,. P^hA 4 f iia< Uxwliift T^iin Hut ihc Yolumc 
on lLi.uuE>^ATwt by ktf. Pm tjwai ICcu-t^ xhc wnwf no couiime; ttnf oo 
Pun., by i=, G. jEkx;iJ£MGm. i>irMlur tif she ?xiQkk|t^ Society i Aqiuu-kLiti; 
thpt on SYiits-«o Glaii, by Dr. G. G. Cptn^Ti;^, ibe pmhevrity on twiIVtiI 
and >lo she YKiIiuTic w Pi0ertt4O of fiia Fai £jhfT by hfr. ttAiME-YCi 
Eneiw, tbe ll^tJHu¥ntIl fMihmiiY im OrioQtiil An. 


THE **ENGUSH UFir SEKIBS 

THE MEDTEVAL STYLES OF THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH 

By P„ fi_ HiTwtBOH Jokji mttwx of **Eilg11ih Oturck Wood’WTpek,’* rtt A 
wdfol and k^TinzokrVTc icxpiint ol ihc Evolurha of Detigrt, Pepews iUKl 
DruI itKMA twi-} e»TY Cxioqunt to rbt aiiH?cndi ootmrt, foclodiiw 
chapteta on neb TnudHtii^ Phair ajld »m AlclbixEi of a 

OsnircK iSo iliijimirinni frora ip*KJtr*grppbt of cxtcfioi irad 

inEtrinr v4eiet. ^c., trri>akJiii|^ LitR^ ivik^ cbpth. eil £d. ekI. 

THE ENGUSH COUNTRYSIDE 

By ErKBfT C ^umooc. A Review of vxm of Ip Aipcw^ Fcrnjre*, 
w AtUK^tkaiiii. V^tb tii fUiutzithxu fmfla Pbi>Pi>grapb^ end a (VckII 
Fnanttipiccc by A E N^'o:iir^ rlnth^ gilid tUL. 6cl. net, 

ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE AND WORK 

By {uLYELFT C Pirt-uOoa- CEinuinicm aboul loomj^ tiO Fxmxtrt, Old iUhI 
Pirij Wock^jmi^ Folk—Tbt VUla^ Cn^iiiinan—RcJjygi^ 

CUT. Wjib abcnii too UkMiTatJoni fracn pboio^tapba. ^vq. dath, illi- 

ii». 6d. nci. 

OLD ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD UFB 

By Gah-munM JfcktLL. GwiaiiiiQt of l y Kcdwn <ei the Flffxytboc;, Gimlle^ 
the the Kltehcia^ ukJ FiitrtkiOFe, {{omc btJuKrbs^ OnmK- 

BuildingL MklU, Churcbyvdi, cFr. ^Lih Qluifiiflom fiofo pbou- 
i(Eiq?b«v olj pilnti md d^iwk^ Iyo, dodv gilt- tta. <hL oci. 

THE ENGLISH AT NOME 

A gTKtbic rvkx«mf locoid fwra pbotogiipbi ipecuHy aJeen by ilitL 
B«-aHPT. Whb tu liwrrdnftbyi by RAymthit MortiMEar 64 

pbkTfOftttviinr plaia ol' xypkti tctrwt *xid Oimrtrii at Wnifc and PUr 
m Town and Lioutitry^ iiKluddid Raebtyp Betiing, MariAii^ Qiiklrrx^ cicb 
and fwnr. fltijiklnM* Harliln^ Qvy ]J^ SuboinL 4 GaiM Pmjtjt T»e 
hi^ and knr^ Sebn^ Gaoxa^ Sp^ etc. 4C0, boudii, cknb bnek^ ji. pcf« 
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THE j 2 l^ENNBLU “EtTERn)^!' UFE" JEAmf 

A mi Sttmj if rit e^ra mi frt^t </ Kmm Km4 

«vniwp*m//i 4 fd 4 Mr, Owi tw,/ 4 td. v.mumk. 


t EVERYDAY LIFE [N THE OLD STOS'E AGE 

WritTci Hid niuinptd bt MAifcaw ind C H. p. Q. iMctu. r^fiqip- 
I tS nitutniico,, «rkii i Cotumd Finmwibct fram ite 

Aiuhun Dcnwg^ i|fiih t airouolugkd Oan. Sctcod ^idcxi, it. net. 


U. EVERYDAY IJFE IN THE NEW 
AND EARLY IRON AGES 


STONfE. BRONZE 


Vritfcn tud Uv«ltHni bj MA«|DtUi and C H. B. QiieN^mLl. CiMtdnbw 
Ifl, 'f iwi^fhul lljttrtitlom fnom tbc Amlyiii' 

HpuiciHild Lite, Agri^uftr, ^HWT. Wia|mB. «e, bdudiait i PWe* fai 
cotuKir. t IMP. and t aijortiuk.g|i-il Omi. S«oMd E;di(«drt. i*. 

m. EVERYDAY UFE (N RONLAN BRITAIN 

WrLi^n Md ItfuamtHi fi^ MASjoti? tnd C [L B- Qiihwhu- Qinttliilnit 
«* pilots, vitb u™ ioo iiriiibuti llknmdraH fnirn rM Aulhoil' 1^ 


. _ Jiljibuti llknmdraH fnirn iJk 

VUiM. Ship*. OHriivn, MfiOninW 
tome, l^tuo LiFr H.wBH^iSd Ob^<^ Pornstr. or. rnrJwhiw i 
^^“*** Olin, atid Kttp ul flMrt*, bccaiiit sdituii. mnli^ oeL 


IV, UFE IN SAXON, VIKING AND NORMAN TIMES 
Written W «1 njjMtnuat bf MAjrptit ant) C H. R Q- »easj. CamUnftw 
oriailtel Uluiitaitocu «f SW CkvUoR, 


THEjgl^tViYELL “CL^lSSlC^L JOCT^tL UE£*‘ J£R/Ef 


""iLf.'’ Ifcf <!»..* UONM UHtrmtMH nt It* 

VOL L everyday things LN HONtERIC GREECE 

Wntim and ntuifn±Ed bj MAn^utit ami CH, B. CR!>» 4 u. fteHtHtOit 

pb»ogtopitoTM™H. 

VOL E. EV’ERV'DAY THINGS TN ARQIAIC GREECE 

^ ^ QbJSKnjUJ. An .\c 001 itH 

VOL III. EVF^VDaY DITNGS in CLASSICAL GREECE 

^ hff VlARiuHin uid C R a .a lj 

KT ;!^'“.i-''' "i:5r si" *1" 
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THE S^Um^NELLS **EVEKYDAY THiNCy^^ SERJES 

^ kmt ffi pm cM IpMwi Im ■ im* Mi^^y *ad tlm 

^ MB PI Wnf f«mhKbllH »4 thr IMc^kf fif 11 tSidJ Liiuli ^ Art 4 I114, iNi4 

■sil |rfg< m wi < Mw iidb^4iT^, led iJifir Mrii lir^lAid th* IMHW. rhv tWllMiii 

4n OM kU«V* fMT«Ui iwry^iiMfl tod Jlgil 

A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS !N ENGLAND 

Vntten mud llhiitritcii by tod C H. & Qukvnui- In ¥dui 

Visbtimim. ^ bJ. jwi eKh; Vtak ! ind ll^ mud JUmud 

rV^ ^tbO^ C^l] |4lt bi^DuhJ Jn uAc i 6 «. -£i|- net. 

VOI* l^EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND* 106 ^ 14 ^ 

WiA 90 LULuumtiiJUi, many «iui f fHfttet In ciiknjf. Seccioil 

I;i4iiki^ j^Hod 4 i^ ftJditkmd iUuitfmliuriii p/i Kt- 

VOL. H-EVEJLVDAY TH[NGS IN ENGLAND, ii»-i 799 
^lib 4 . culiMittd nliM Aod tit ibthi]! £IknrriiEkicui Itom tfte Atubof'!i 
Tliltd hdiikm, ncvticd usd stwilrtcn »iiib rnwif ricr 

iUiouiicini. tv., od^ ucu 

Tib Jt 4*9 iftm^ im Sd^bagd/ 4^ 

}/tJ psfu^ fViir IT. nff iw^, 

I'^IT 1 . F^NGtASD U^mm PORFJGN KTMGS (106^-1199). 

Pamt It TUB ftlSH OF PAflUAMFNT 

pAiT Uh TUB rcLnSDRED Y^A¥ 5 ^ ^ Aft (14^1497). 

Paht IV- THK AGH OP AlWENTUftB (ijw^ivwb 

Pa« V. TUB CKO'X N'S mn POU I’OWEft 

Pai¥ VT Dm ftlSB OP NODEAN ENGLAND (et«s-i:? 993 . 

VOL in—EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLANDi 

DIE OUNING (TP niH JNDUSTItlAL EftA An Afownf of the 
TnmiHon from Tritlliiikral tn Modcmi Life Kfid Orltiimiifm. Wiiifcn u>d 
llltaiMwd bjr NAftj^mtli mnd C fJ- B. Qui?ns*iJ:^ Tmdmt 
tM of A^dcuitiirc. rtie tiwraw «f Stetm Pawer, ibt ■pfdh=ai Icm uf Invim^ 
diiieiA, Tmndh bt Sockl Ltfe in Tovn juid Counuy^ CcuntitK^ ctr. 

lUuitnEvd 4 Gi)<njfiAd Plil:l4, Ito full-ptKr tssd wraits DimwuigiH 
MnUdin tft ciodi. It. id- net. 

VOL TV.—EVERYDAY TiTLNGS LN ENGLAND, 1I14-19M 

THE ACE PftuDrcnOS. An Armut ^ Dfe end 

GtUliitincL. tO'riiicfi and ttlyvrrilcd by NUnt'inti u)d C. H. B hkthmUn. 
Tmuinii uf i! 4 ii and nrv Fr|»k^n4( tte pBfmr and Fixid, Bbtildin^ 

TfTvit PWuttcPjft. bJunw, &H<3 oI«„ PWinriirc, t^aduebiTa wul DLiinbuLk¥\ 
PuhUe libftEih. Tr»i«i£ititi« SdciiJ LlfE Ui Oi^tbci. ctc. Illiuiurfd hf 4 
tktftlc Aid I d^i 4 i 1 ^i 4 r Pkm In cuknir i» jiiid vtuUk Diwfenln^ 

ipo^tf yamparad by ibe mtbnra* uid rnmKEmlt frpni Fh<>a»gti|i^ 

4rtfi J imiirttipfwiy p finta ^lrt|lifiTi IT * T^T*i* iii* 


TJIE GOOD NEW DAYS 

TbEnj^ thil Btkyt mad Glrk Sboald Kob-tf- By ami C IL &. 

Qlfk»idu-i^ ) 3 cmi ■«>, wlib col^wcU wkri. ( a . nrt. 

A Sew of britfhi infofnikihv tiibi About ibc fyndinheniai ficton af 
Bngbab Odienihipu firwr^^kj eMhinitMU and ^nd bc-ltidirtg 

ooffiF^fbmii viib dw paai, tn AjydenJtore. Twn^ tnd Tnpdc' ana 

Pinintt^ Pnxlwtkifu l^j^klaikiiv Ldnirte, Tuation, Naiinful Dmba and 
Zmprbcinttamt, ArnBcnenix V ifh bbtancak vtimmafka lUititiaied 

by nimicnMia du^iann, old pnntt and up^^o-dafe pbofafit^pha- 

t* 


* ** 
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THE "PEOPLE'S LIFE ANP 9VRK" SERIES 

LIFE AND WORK OP THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH 
THE CENTL RJES 

A Pim^itnl Rc^ofil tium. O ) fitfwi | > otuy SoanE*. DtMi»iir Hurcm 
md hUitMUT M* P i I m r, fLoiii). Eich polmnc )s 

^TxilUfy Hod Cnmiip j tUmi ifOjtkltim oa 4a of 

loduAuin. nuiMkou, Furmbitf. WiufuE, Tttm^rn^ Chiliicfi, Chan^h 
GudEm, etc U im «n IntroductiEHi. Dfxhpiiwa N->hv Quru ArtdftkiJ 
Imici, Wiuk, W Uiq^e fTp^ krtenJ, « m lxm£s£o 

with {4. iwt, fw hi cioti^ 6d. DCi pc£ Tnlium 

The hu dcpf btm MUpkftd w fotkwrK 

t iAii(C3>v tmn rn if^ iy, dOfnnv 

n. TH* PUUIT^flArm CKmUhT V, the ilVKfTMNTH tMTIllf 

lu, n«i KtFTZEimi csvmit tr* tmi urciTrmsJTH cemtwt 

VoIl^e 1 ^ II tHjrlr Mkidk Age*)^ UT omf rv iUtc^t ^^LMIc A™i 
■nd V and V J ixe gjici' btned b<Hind loiR^flvr in doififo 

voiuDM I, u ifid m (Swdit imd 
IV ^ V imj V t (RDdhHfKx) m abo boofid Ift ckrib (n fmn 1 T<wiu ■£ 
9f. net ckIl 


TFIE "ElTENTi^lU OF UFE*' lERfET 

^ ^ Womatim irricwt or 

1 ^ Lnd£|ip£nidl>)c Thhi^ Httfiuo] Lift*. Hach vidt io Paffn c»f leiU md 
100 ia«M»fkrt«Jk Line «tHl Hnir-ume froqi t)»wtogi, 

9 K ***** WodOT DerelapcMAM. l!eige ciom lent 

ckirK Che»Mr rctmic n. 6 d. dct rtrh 

CLO^lSC^An AI^I ciT id Tip« tod MxnznKime. ConimiE 
«eiTHig^Tbe $e*iag Machine—A Motikn 


Prticni, CpDdxfiiK 
R^ioc^AEt TlM^ 



Early TIoadt 
Secamahtp* 

—P«mio . . _ 
BaUodrti, Airtnft 


S%i*, StEuim^ etn 


ENGLANB IN TUDOR TIMES 

o* “"J jiwlmnta. Br L F Sh^uam, M.A. 

P^*A. Wkh of irxt, full pc^jE pljti^ k. 1 tmmevuiH Htualn- 

tlOIlt Ul tbc ten. Demy iro, doth. fi. uHicna 

TOURING LONDON 

pr‘T£^ !5?“T w .btM.^non (T *he Rc. Hon. tohn 

^ <^p*nt Ilf inner LCM^OII, 

Ufa^tod by il pbwitapht, ^Wingi ind aknliJut, «bo « mth of ^ 
Qty. Down lent d<iili a. tJ, m a* 

TOURING ENGLAND BY ROAD AND BY-WAY 

In « «W fomu lu the Elaude* of RiijaJ 
_S**"'<"**^ *“ Trplal nnekr Rye 
fctnalwcAin ^ omnilew Maft. Iftimducdtlin M 

^id RciU(E Map i^fKh Tour, vbkh 

:,SL'*lii:*a piSs 

11 * » tKawina* wad |o (ahneagrapfaa. Cfilrvii 1tv&. 
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MASKS OF THE ^’ORtD 

A Qwwu^i&lvi:, Qurf^JLUtfVB SciVkt CfT TFfl fAWKtnWf Qp UAKt 
Twotn^ WHTD Bf GtKsiii., Dmccwf nl the Tbe*tri»l Att 

SccDOi^ Nitiirfiil IJitwr^, ViauHL Wftb tn HkinirkiJ uvJ Culmnl IrUro- 
iliictbn m SlludWbjnt mlj rcm^^iufBii in fylUitTpe tnmi 
ttken FbcKfltfnf*^ Incbuim^ H ^ Cmprbin^ 

wLih iui33« ctH»{7kiv rthbe^ ^^ms. primltiTe uiha in 
Sotih vkI S-Kiih AmiKX. Africa itie For Vjttn AfWiPM tiiwse ^ 
Rhcik; HLcmiMnce Prance tjod Tmif; Kid Mihfcmiit deugnen. Hdidon 
UmitKl tu jw c^ipio. SotoJi Mkk An Ikw, plL £& 6 a. At, 

MEDIEVAL COSTUME AND LIFE 

An hikiioric; i«J pEHrtloil RrtHh % DqacmTT Cnariflnkl| 

i I IblJfiftije PUt<* irrm PlKwigrapiK mf Mafe i«d Fwwie FUiina 
b ipixi^ made Cnmim fmm Mcdacek MSi.^ Hate* Line from 
ihe Aliiliv.vi DtaraniJtf ol pfwticiJ Derail. &4lt(Chei, 

tn^i ^ Hljms nf ^n™ iM Re©rcid«TirirBi fften Oirrta^it*fir Al*nia*cnptt 

uF vcam of Med^nJ lifc iod n^citiL Lu^ rnfal Ivd^ ^th. m, ati, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF COSTUMB AND ABaMOUR, 
CHIEFI.V IN ENGLAND. loei-tSoo 
Bf P. M, K»m ^ *mi R^Kwmi $cht*u. FtiiKM (if ihe SlMle Sefafia) 
of Fsie An. Rord ¥voi dutfa. gilt, ijt- nei Or tn i to^ium 

L THE AI1DI>1£ ACES, Whh SettirtW oo D™, 

''Shtm," ‘‘Slufic*.'' Hoofipclindet lod HuTgundim ^tuJc« Arikmw, 

UiiWlAlcd 4 PUtB. fat oiliiiM dmI ^Id, uw too Pm l>Em«,iilg» Bhi vt 

ViKHoigfitpiik FImcl Ro|-jil Ivuv cloih, gdt. 13 ^ ftei- 


m Ttm RENAiSSAKCH, ^Wh S«ti™ on and Sleahft. 

The Spankh TrcM* “CjTalkJ?" and Pncfieh Miidas t|k HmSaf ai^ 
Dcriice of f^rrarfkt, ^fUtaitiE; eIel lUiumred bi 1 IMuiea {% dDutde} in 
<x7lrnra vid ip^l* irTcr loo Pm Dsnr^-v mi «6 Fbotuqi^Tipiih: Plata of 
$S RcptDduuiijiii. floral ifvix ckhcb^ gitiH t|i. bjx, 

HISTORICAL COSTITME 

A Oimirk 0/ Ftihfdii in ^aiccn Eorope, 1490-1 w. Piwitt M_ 
Kau.r and RAHraktffi SctrvjLan. Ojeiiaiiiin^ ihe dikf d^aractetw^ of 
Dnw tn emh emmrr. Illii»mtftj bf Irinie hnndreiH of TuSt tt«i teJH 
Skrichea from iiripnnjiJ ai-HtitEi hy RiOJWtaii Scuwiat *f typkqj gnaipt, 
hgntte citd itmli Ineludkitit f Ptaiea irwroUi nfpriMlufxd in rohnii, 
idU 70 PhfrtiigrtphlC opfH^ducii'Mii of PraTfaitai Scx£ia, cftL 

S«ooiai Fjlifciiai nvLed and Efilaiged. Lai^ coral 9 ro. clodi. gl^L i$i. Ocf. 

SCILAPBOOK 

Wy CnCIL DEATON- A bi^jhiy pfiftmiJ 5 iiii?: Farraip'p e 3 nfitaJrtjnj 5 moft dmn 
Jr JO |»hfHn}tfa|ifi*, Jiahiiiniji ami ( rEpriaiinral in inJfAH ai-fcd 

iDi]fioi:hnHiK> <pf ti*to him Uart, fcxkiy og^irev. aerrmev etC-* 

and a Krin ankke on I loUfvtHxi, llie RumUjm ilalLrt^ I'abinf PhcKi>- 
icraphfi Ifaahkma, ciC. Mrdktn am, tfliYfh, <ia. Ofl. Dr Imx Ldi'.laKV 
limlicii to 1 10 aijfned eopkn, «>d bowl hi t^rchimti VcUi^m. £l isi- nct» 

SKAKESPEARE^S "ROMEO AND JUUHT* 

With down fnf Cfiiiwr» ind Staw SetltOtp N OuTWi hfaUU^ A 
bcanttful sditHio of chia fatn™ ifa^cdf. dccijfanrrlT PTipucd, ^vaiialnitig 
96 (um ipftaal.leo^atl tfaJ |i namidaJirtTic f aLlfMvpc Pliiia 
KccUity irtidc- fiM the Mcifli'OtiEdwyn-MifCt Ptbn Pfy^tariion- SpeeW 
iTmiial Hlithai. Demy 41% drowxivc doch arnl ccioot jatlect, 5 net. 
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A HISTORY OF ARailTECTURB ttm C»WAiui>n™ 
Mfi-hoo pnh TiTE SiinsEwr, CumMAN ahp AnATairM 
By Sii fiAyiivnm Purctu^ F.S^ NiiiiJi EdJtia^ muh 

Bfctely rewEiiicn Crim^ Km Vllh About -f.m lUlirtfWhmt 

^ And fKAfk J^oog rtpAjiduceii UtM) in^ l^liuifAdlki 

of Afu! fnjin ipocbirf intBiw^ €ampmni^ bptvUim ai Slwc- 

om^ iTAiiK Dnall «iiij OmimmL kufial in?, doda, gill- i*= ock 

**A ^wrt^Eftia tlWVbMH tfWHTBh* lirlprmAllwu Uv m 4 ^uiu mlth 

■*“* pJiJAfcW fthi b* 

iKUtvwEHIiL -^jy /Jiurmj #i^caf ^ JtMui / 


a^TJFORfl-J "HISTORICAL ARCMlTBCTl’flE L/flJMRV 

rfStatiirJ « Citf/if W Ri»a>«w .-O^iwAta-f 

ARCHlTECriHH OF GREECE AND ROME 

®y ^ Skmi. lEi|«UEt) in Cftn inliiinti, 


«6tiuni&lc icpn^Eciy, tvriiai «ik) mudi Frthfi^ 
gUl. Jit*, net ocit Tdtlittic. w £i ih* twit 


Mcdiutti Svo. dodi, 


1 ^^OirniCrURE op ANCHIXT CRFECH RrArbwi, tcmocIcUfidl 
*7 Bell DlNflUycw, Pitdfcwf of AnJutpctun? 

^^ihnnhti UtaJ Sfw Ycai, ud the AmtrkaTi Adsd^or At AitMt. 

Wilt om m nLuMftiioot In CoUcK^pt, bolf-KrTK una ^ 

It ARailTBCrUI^ OF ANCIENT ROXJR tnd fcwdaoi 

e? I**?!*^‘ I-I-a. Uit DlrreRw td the Brimh SdW At Hfimr. 

VI tit Alnut 190 ulLomtaiim. In hiiJif.f«ic uid line. 

BYZANTJN*E ARCHTTECTCRE AND DECORATION 

f*c. A ai^ul, ^ ibi>roii);h wcount of ifac dcvelomnESt loJ 

«^ifcnh oaKfurcd Fn>ftu*( 3 i«e aiul i« PhijtoMMphic ti i....wL t. „f 
CKt^tt ukI btEdc^ CuimnicijQcul DbieiIi. «c 

•nd »ttiiEi.m t jiiE D«w«igfc Mcdrum iTSl^R j. uST 

ARCfllTECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY 

A.a.I.aA ftcHicd .ud tnkiii«L wi<h «• 

ARQIITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE FNf FRANCE 

5 . S;‘:i'S.f±E 2 . 1 ? 4 SS; 

.F^bIiL ■w.Ti«l-^ __ J'_^__ _L _ * * 


MfidJiun diithri 


txibtrtc, MT /* fcrf tbE hftK 


r, ituz jjiiijt KH.%.\I5SANCE (tutij-itjoj, Widi ti4 







A SHORT aUTlCAL i^lSSTORY OF ARCWTBCTURB 

Bf H- Stathak, PJl.yj.A. SecwJ EditkKi;^ ttrliBd mnd 

AiiktB«d iij O. MAJTPtii Aixvirt, PJLl.B^. OomilrLteg 600 p^flca 
wd 710 ftnm PWcDf^tt^lriv Pku^ FHntk 

wish Qinxiiilui^ OfcKTi wwi GloMnr. Demy cknii, ki 1 (. c»t, 
H/m SMppM*w I pviff 

t AfcMccccurc of Amk^iiity rtw Quik Afrt 
tL ByoAftne, Ritfrumsiifu* aaiI Smwnk SifSm 
m. Tbe Mkldki Ajfc* And ibc RcEBiMaiKC to TinA 

^ miiiK lb* pI lb itirt Eod pn«« fl if 14* tti*i vdHbiii birfi4b«4 lU hH 

a —f H ^ KutM ler ibcH «ba vU to fiivd^Tvbp^ ito vcMtaLlm el tb# tart. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

FnwD riir &iriitM Asci m tte P™(ir Diy, Br V. LsiLn «'*™wio^ 
pjt T ^ StL iih lilt lllibOTii™ erf ihe ™*t Wodinjii yf iU ittito fr «!0 
Phoec>gtbphi Afid Qmtk^ and nwy i^rsH in the icxr ol Aaoiv 
Vkvi «nd (wiirtA. tvo, bouiib. ^ oct- 

THE STORY OF AftCHTTECTURB IN ENGLAND 

% WAtTo H. Gwv¥t, FA. A. F.R.LII.A AjwpuUt 
in vhkh c}k xbiu ■ini nifllv>dt cif AfchUccnirf[ m sknplT eirpUiibl 

And linl ks l tjp with the iRikl Ufe of ihr lifrfc In Two Patch L EAflf ina 
MiodkrAi, v> i^oo, chH=% Quirt^vm; JL RemiMiCHCp t>oo«tlo&i ™rfly 
Ikiim. tkffly docL 6J. net pcf ptitt. 

t PilE-RBTOJtMATlON, THE PERIOD OF afUKCH BUILDING 
liiiulnfied bf t yhcmserqptu ral dwWMi^fi. bt. 6 d. 

a. RENAlSSANOi, HiH PERIOD OF HOUSE BLULDING 
nlaftnmd by 9 \a phoiofTiipbi «nd lim-oifiyt £«. 4 cL im* 


ENGUSH GOTHIC CHUROlES 

Titb Stout or nixift AbfMrTiETtiiii- By Ciujiw tttO BtryiM^ 

A tiim^ ifiA»mtociire seccwfic qf (be Ptoab^ likiigiii, wi I>ia^ erf 
Ciihedidi, eti^T 1066 - 1 ^ 00 , tnditdmq Oupwri cn Local 
llmWbi. Sphn, Onwicrti*, MC, UWtmini hy y ^ 

Dk^patnK acicI #0 Pmrfoatiipbk Ptetci of Bo \ kwi mkI i^tAili^ tmodln^ 

4 ^latrty Lbi trfUx chkf^^huii:^ worth scria^r Cnjwn Stc^ dcich« ft. oet. 

ENGLAND'S GREATBR CHURCHES 

A Piaotiaj Retard with bh inKtHitfcy^Ki and Deicriptrre No^ W ^ 
Micnuwr, Cutitminkil lOQ lUunatW df ipiDcal «ul tkiaU ikm. 
dterku vid intoipr* of Gnhedtahi, Abbera* QJfcgkte Qiurcti^ ud 
Qia«^ etc- Sipirije 8^, 410 cki4h. picMcb] tidem. j*, fid- net. 


THE ENGLISH HOME FROM CHARLES 1 TO GEORGE IV 

Bt I. Auitan G<nctt, P.S.A. A Beiriiw of Ow irf H«w 

BaltllHjr, Dcontulun imt Ckidtti Oeiigti finm Eyjr Smut tme* » Ibe 
Wn w n gan Mnl of liK XIXth Cmtuif. Cwrtbm* t™ IlluUIMtKM, 
llvivtng Dcfcnullon, rMKJUjIgi fiftftJcn** Ff^ l*H '■tstkj Sort 
Liiy- 0 i 4 .i|t, Shop Ftonli^ etT-i tlc-^ 8 tq, ctom, l-OA* net*. 

THE GHOISTH OF THE ENGUSH HOUSE 

A thfrtt Hljfrrtf of in Dtilgfi imf DemW^J frota noo to iS« 

% L Aj-tmo Gittciih PFR.I.SLA <.oiitiinhi^ foo Wj. with 

ow its lliuittithAft fmerv Flioiofriijti*, *nd pmy picnttei in iw tort 
fiwa Alcarurcd DtiwhlAf, StcfidtfK ttnd OW Prfnia- ScCmJ F d hkw, 
tE-rkibJ eml enkripHl. Lbfgc: fsxsVti Bto^ clixhp gtlfp l*e- w- Oct- 

lA 
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THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAiJD 
DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD 

In • Setio nf mJ Mnanrol DiawingJ rf CouDIn 

Henna. Mwi riiJOH md OlJirr BulkW ftf TihiMnt Ca«nu wid 
AmflEun SmftTTiM. F.R,|iLA. Secemd eJamj. RcvhnJ unci KutmeoL 
€9tiiTif»Min« MU Itite*. mtlMlr llncjy Ritmhicnl in CuUmth W 

■ntl DoerfpUe^ T«(, incJuditm 4^1 lll».. .ffl TKHW 

w ^UJiiWul V lc«», Pben. DhaUi, Bic^ fmn> pbnh wniiln utl dnwituti^ 
m Urtnl nf ovti sac miHirMTknu In eJl til twi> wull fnflu! 

bocJcniin 1^19 9 . Hit «hn ict. rrhe ^<>tuni« cmukh be etbe^ 
tCfisrsidy but fir 7 rt an tv pttriuftJ fy 

THE SMALLER ENGUSH HOUSE FROM i6(*-,t4o 

Lwwm, W. A Trtnit^ d Iho Clu^ritiKl u»] {^C4l«lt qf Siyki llir 
F^utH^ £f ind CWtwajuIt^ VCitWenrn. 

l^wurt, STAboto. WJI Troft™„rrC*tW iThh 

»Ci illiuitiuknn ftnqi Iiln*la*i*ph» uni c|nt« hgiL Ilciliy |ti^|.jdi. 1 1 *. H«. 

manor houses of north- 

A>lr I U^oMIRE 

Py J- ptnen. ,\LA., P.SLA.. F.RJR.A. TTlib full Hntutk* 

QIgjtn,! eti.wiufli uni oU (MlnEi, ctmmriiliw Inicriut 

pym, D«tu!» mad G«,S^t*n F'S 

THE STYLES OF ENGLISH ARCIDtecTURB 

etc, Bt Aaniirn 5nicTT,j«. FAA.. P-H.I-RA! 
(V?l ’”11? to tbu Stu, ftTfhr Tndnv 

Wtut-ttynpee, 

fenher .]liuit.tt.™i. Piyw eove.4 1^ w. n„; dt.il, « 

GEORGIAN ENGLAND (t7«>rBjo) 

mblntli rrrmi Plinrtig^hi Utd r't itn^nT^ !■ - «0 

Dnttt uiin. Ui lil, i * t™ > nm*. Fnj;i«iriii^ and 

THE XVlttni CENTURY TN LONDON 

!f VICTORIAN TIMBS 

I*" .jy -fid inwy <,?»■ 

I-tr prtoA. «J .TriKlml dtnuini,.. Uikt d.'IST «tR 'Tr 

J ^ 
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FORA! AND DESIGN !N CLASSIC ARC^tlTECTL'RB 

By ArrmJi STmAnt*^ PrcMaTtiiif Id fto Fk^ci frem 

Drivbi|^ m TTKirliTt p/ ItjUi, G^nutiMlci. ^nk> 

irt^ idfcinl fnica nnc tbwn bi Vlaiu 

Elknttinn ind iccdem. 4 jm. ilmh, lU, tx^ 

"Tl^ 'bMiUdituI tmdL ii • 004 -nlym^ iildiikiii li» llbnTf 0 t lO^bklKrtEtn. N^irttaiat 
cwid lb* fUqplf^ O* tams >**fc*li n 4 M Iik* lim KHnplc^tv, *mA 

iPiMtf thH M Uw mf jSv^bii 


the orders of architecture 

Guiui^ RiHriAM^ ttml RB?tAuaA«*; w+rii nMifTplcA lixif hkioHc 
AfPLJCATfPi^ i>t lTJu,lA>t, Pnfsmi, FM^ann^ uid AmatUK BiiitntMi. By 
Asithuh Stmattcw, F.S^A, TJ^ nh im bicrcxiuctkvi bf A, TdtiTMi ElnvAitML 
AR.iJlA. lllidiTruxiJ In t ird» iti !hi P^IbW froiD vp«kllr 
dn^vmgi, liKludifig t cDTnpkTc fcria of Vij^jiiAi'i Onkfiip iiivl pctwfcd 
wBtml'Aa i'll Frtftcn, mU Eiijrikli baddbiqv fuU bttwiflcil 

juni 4 nf^raH ncHn. 4111 ^ In or m |;nrtrn)lbx ali. lUt; dt 

b j piraL classic; ITAUAN* aisJ APFLfCATrQMSr ^ ^ 


R£NAISSANCE PALACES OP NORTHERN ITALY 

{With VJtlK |!uiklui^ F-r^ir f FfOId Ibc xnith to tiu XVnEh 

Ldiitd PkLnmvj>« Dftn ALSMxrtfT HAVPTr la ^ each 
contAtnutit i< 5(0 Pbtia ia rpEldtjjw ffam ■pn:yit taim 

tif M^prixi bfcwing^ With rull irl VnL Zi^ TL^SCANY* 
KaHi«n^ ihiA. SncHA* lA»rc*+ Piitot*, nc.: V^aL IL 

VHNJCB, uKhiding a|m> Vti€<WA. J^Uutva. Viop«A^ biiJ Paiwja; VoL tU, 
GfiNOA^ InchMlifitt bIhi $kiiA> 4 A^ FAHHAftA, AIoocsaa, Hii-lh^ Tpaih, 
Favia+ Biwgawpv etc* Srall CoUq, tkuhp £1 ifs% t?M c*cb 

toluine^ tif like Kd: of I for £1 l(»- nct- 


EARLY CHUROI ART NORTHERN EUROPE 

With ifXciiZ Rt:lrfn»c toTImba'Owamif^ri^ DEConaricar Br PKpfcwcir 
Jp*tf Snurit^miitip Author ^4 "CJriiifia gf Dt™u*n C^uirh Art/* etc 
bcalinit with Piii-FafctartTtfQcr» Amr or ntt Cmo^TiAt^a; Wocpoik Arciii- 
rpcTuu m Elti«iVt^ H j|.tT-Tliieer CmsmCnti tH WearrUM 

T^n M ^fT Cid’irftDtttr Ni'fflw^T; EWrat TsMiit tw SciaintiNAVii. 
^itb t9& llftntfttKtejiH ^“^0* tkrth* i^h. tir. act 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND 

A Sonnr of in ^chicT o p r s tui frtHti tbt l^ticv Tiron- By Alj-Sk W. 

SljMiT. t^kikticd ki t KtiH of PnndlK VTiluttiEf^^ cmch cona]nkr1ij|; ibodt 

Ip puf^n of VII h threat Ta illnAlniinm flwn the itithdt't drawjfifi. val 

r Hfka of 1& |ihk>tu^ibk ^Uioi. Civwti doih. Dfi pet riiluirrt 

L A CKP^t-HAL VIEW OF ART; Iti NATifM, IVIkamimo^ PMtNi.m^ 
Atetv ArmiKii^Tii*. II THE ART OP ANaMKT TIMES (EGt«. 
CiiiLiutA^ Afekfut^^ puiiA, and rsthef Undi). Lll GRP-LK ART- IW 
ROMAN AKl> BVjtANTIKE ART. 

Theae iiiltimt* nn dtdijniaJ 3trt^ «i m Inthyhacdod to ihb ArmedukK) 
and Srtidy of An in ^^enend- They iic iimpEy vrirmn and fully lIliuTTaCni. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART 

Frum PMshrtfc'uPtit niTtui tE? the Nineteenth Cmtnfy. Tratnlatnl ffdtn th* 
Fimch dl l>i AheuiI Btimt Hditnl «ru 1 Rc^wetl hr ^ W, T 4 fiice:c. 
[lluitniTed hf Itl fyjj fiaw pboH-grifihk <ewTitnTi™ alMl JJu 

tairrrkt *4 rhe Itnr4l PbUltins. Sewlfmirt. AidnlrtctuiT, aijf DcCnratlTf: 
An <4 Clajaki, Hmantiiic^ Godiic* HctulnMiwt^ and Recent Tscbm. 
hCndiina Ira, 0 iljL laarfcLren- 

i? 
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TrrE CHEAP COTTAGE AND SMALL HOUSE 

By Ck-rwK F^.A Edidcw, uid cnl^ 

enmtlnJitjf 6»ei ijc lUiumtiaai fmm Dnvii^ uid nvung Mi.. ^ 

A BOOK OF BLfNGALOlffS AND MODERN HOMES 

A iikJ PW By Cwaa. J. IL tCttutr^ Pit, 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

«^orVb^^“i,S^r^’ 'Wttbiik^ljflh^ niuni) decDi«k«|dt^ 
EH J pCUtn ytfi Oncmitf ii) ilbe nuidtffl mtvt Ui Pr-in--j 

fW^ ti ^1 PL^e*^ »Klmen» U MvtttU. Kiuftn^ sElU 
Vf'?^ Ssatmgt. tit S<^l*Klti^ ^Oio^ .KteadeUohjv^ 

BRTnSH ARCHITECTS OF TllE PRESENT DAY 

mmmwM 

kwmB brnSdmg,. Md u«:iudkj, it potmlt^ Ui^ dtrth. 7^ 

architechtral drawlng 

Kjd HI KtCTj mHiiifn. Mfhii ^ daml r a ^xTi tr " Cray type 

“i ^ 1^ iibmi«(™. 

GARDENS IN THE MAKING 

Afoewna. tWn ivo^ ckKh 71 fedTmtt' ™ Ouiia 

garden making 

sS"as;^t 1 S' ’^■■E'^iS.aTsfi ei^ 
S.““■• “J «•'<"■■ a~'K; a IS'sitfc’rL'S^; 

SPANISH gardens 

By Mil CL ,\c+ Vn.i.iiijLS-,^t'tTt a «j ■ - 

™cr<doMt dftwinfs' 

ttylasry, dtcudet, ijaidcn fejtu^ «pfwlui!l^ pf 

illuHtimMu In iIk uit pl)«*rigfiiihi, and nitincn»i 

r^yl doth, ptn s„B 

t 3 
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Tim '*BJ^CUSH CHURCH ^RI"” JEKJET 


ENGLISH CHURCH SCREENS 

A eMnprel*nw»< BjtIcw of liwa* ETrsLukaO md ittdilcims P"*! 

aaodL TrnipM •mi Ci>bM« « (Viih Cbaicba d»nn|; MaUcnli wvi 
RcmiMDvr TbM, B]f A»iu* VAiu;«=*,M-A^P-S-A*,»uib£irof"Cf««* 

Hvl LfdigiiH,'' “Th* OJd Cutlr^ of Orfiwd.'’ «f- IUmwhI bj (onus 
in irafwdiiaKMM cicf ivtikd C5*nipla^ dmiL otTring, etc. liom (Woiik 
gnt^hK nMMHfcd iiimrln^ «ml ikcdio, tfuJudin^j nany Ocp k>«e» eaiMul 
£[ul A vrla ki cobuT Fvmn moR-cfikioT dnwuigi, 4 kk nd. 

OLD CROSSES Am> LYCHGAmS 

A Siud.^ of thdi Drtlgn CitftiiTtJiSihiis. By At™ Vrullho^ 

' With tyvri HM tim lUauttimiioni ftmn ipfXBl i^hTVogivfibs, OW 
PdfiiA, pv, 4it lififict ttc act. 

ENGLISH! aiURCH WCX3DWORK AND FURNITURE 

A StuJr in CnilliftfianiiMp ffom **I 3 , ujo-ijib. Uf P- E. Ij^knn 
P, it, C^fflALn^ Uiuitfltumt ^ 4** cjampki uom Photo- 

enniH, rhe nt«lo(jitKiit of Soti™. Swlb, Bnid», f=«i»Cpm, Htnft, 

Ootiiv IVartlia. Cic^ deoilf* of li* C«F>td WbI jldnwd DetaaikiJV, 

DC., CK. Ccown 4111 , IliHb, ^ •}»■ tlEt. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. a.i>- iMo-M to 

Bt F. )], CaOHun, P^A, A KirreT of ths niJ Eiiglnb 

mfiHncn in none, niwbie, mud alahaiw. ConMb^N •!• (««««. 

viijb ttfiiRTirili of JJO UJiwumm™. foKll ^^cekx rtKlH^^pu ind 
Utsvm^ Crown 4“i* jtJlt. iih REf^ 

ENGLISH CHURCH FiTTlNGS AND FURNirLTlE 

Bt dse Ket-1, C Co*, L1_D,. F5. A A Pbpukf Sinner, tnaiinff of Oiii^- 
nitli^ Bc-lli, EbfUR ■I'^i L^ttciDl, ScKscnai, Oniiwd UcKlW* 

Sniued GU«. PUtc irtft otbst rctiiam fif Inwnn*. ®rth 

of na ILhuteiilum from Pfwtcpgcipii* ind ebtb. Kilt* 

IHL fid, pet,_ 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES ROUND GREATER LONDON 

By Fun Ron, R,L R-RC. A WTery nf the finco of th^ 
pndisit tnft|miyu}ijn hf ibe lucIhiK imibijrify <ki m mbwft. 

traany full PWKC, ftmo iJatibK* by ibc siiiboc iml from 
Ttboiogfiphi. Dhdt ifT^. cMh, fib i»* itL net, 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE: THE OAK PERIOD, 

In Otusmniiki Fcirortn* wid DctaJl from Tu^br Tiroei the RcKctiCY. 
Bf J, T. Okvwnm- Cotmk\\ng pbrtw tramdiaced fw ilie 
dn«bi|n Uliurniting abooi jm dfitaili b£ TiWc Lcjg«^ hetijiinii; Coib^ 
FrfcataTCaniTaJs; Pand*; 1 k!*T MotiTes; ^^cld Jnttbtgl. «C. liwrbidk^g 

daci ofmeinc™ oftbe putiod tod m pbrrto^bk UbwimbwiH 

Wlib la *ta. dinbt th^ 6d-net 


ENGLISH INTERIORS UKOM SMALLER HOUSES OF 
THE XVn™ til XIXth centuries, t^iBio 

KL JiHriiwtM. Ilhttitujiie tbc finiptrt iTF* 

StWf, irtd CoflttJJling 105 

FUiei, compTfitnff i» frniti Pb(^t^*^ 

Diawifi** JlavSi«K Dooit. Ckilbi^ i VieUbig* 

lilctxlvoek. Carritig. etc Wfcfti docfipnM iexi. ^ doth, i nd^ 




* » ^ 



LJBB^Rr OF OECOViATiVE .HRr 

vnm^ Utia ^ ^Mbic wwpe twtipk.a. 

mm h^K kv no atBEtt^e icrfci of (ikm. H m K^PtnfrWlr fltikk) 

^Iber or rtidr tllidutiKKii, ibr tnopbonr tai dcmrim of fbeij 

blpplwtl (al ^ piCKtji u ,he ,p^ of its Itrt. ^ A (Ml I* 

srxSSsa^^iTrzr ‘ 

FURNITURE IN ENCxLAND 
DURING THE EARLY RENAISSANCE, noo-ifi 6 <t 

uxet, Drtij™w ,od ai«i«Em(ic Fnrm dtitfatfl (be 
T^r. ttl»»l*(ii«, ittd Jic(,^ ftffW*, ht \J. Ct,^njrta 

Pt^pn*™^!. bdidli^ oTtt 400 rtfu.(rati,)ii|, fknn 

s?.?rr 5 t;,tf;sr”£ "Tts- ■*' 

VOL U, FURNITURE IN ENGLAND FROM loSS ToiTtio 
^Pli^itli UwTx™, A SitfWT o£ the rv»Bkjpi»*i qf lit QtW TVoa 

Gonn^ »»)»«« -rith i>Tcr 4 » iUax^li^fTOm tiwllf 
new Uliuiitamn, ftJiD f,4 in. 1 ^ ^ 

decoration in ENGLAND FROM jtjw to 177s 

s! iLi;ari,.?T'“s- 

furniture IN ENGLAND 
during the later XVIUth century. iTfichitie 

VJ'SIi?® JH? SMALL 



octi|pri^ urmmonfiL chl Th^ k*' ti s i ■ ■ 

RENAISSANCB 

SruTT, fiedtaijn, iijd**ALdI^'%rt^fcun.'?' rl*'*» of hibtbctltitn, 

meni, drltil. qtfnwnidi, p™K (wwi^ 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WALLPAPER 

Viae. Sucniw Iii4 J«,W 
mchHirnj^ nwi^ fuil^mAe SsrdrM^ «# wi ii Hlinttuki^Tm 

xxa, tiicKi itvi,i. „“ffi 






OLD PEWTER^ In and Mam^s 

A CiiUik fbf Cdi«*nrit OwiniMlfcUfl, eM Anrirarfa^ 1 ^ B^Apia 
CoTTm«tJU, Flat Vkt-hrrtdtm of i1k &jdfic^ of wm - Col- 
becint**, CpnanimK ■Nj'tir loq wrtt l^ipi *f »« Sprtii»ii yf 

Rdeiib lVr«[*:r, ^^t.ted ind dctciificd. Kid A liM isf J.«0 to Pcwtmrt, 
Wfah llhi«rtd<» frf ll«k TfflJC^iKl Sem«Hl»fT t^ciimlk RfptoH 

duditflu irf cii«Mig Tt3uda tsrd TcsR Ifluiuaiii™. OKipcr Kmm^ 

ftk, £| ji. ma- 

OLD SILVER OF EUROPE AND ANiERICA 

Ffmit lAiiy Timi lo ibr XDCili Crtrtii^. By e. Jcm*. A Stinxf 

of ih¥ OU Silver of l^JigkikL Au*tta. Beknmt. CighK CanJ^ 

■kiTikb. Detumrk. Ffiixsc* Cenmnv. }t.^4iiLAJp Mt, 

Nomf, Purmicidl fciMb. Swi™ttind, 

■ICh wuii « CNpiCf oo S^MukwH Pkic ind FhqtoijfiTTire PIhk^, cem- 
f j.-| MibitiOl. Oittficf rckiiuc. CfirM 4K\ in caaTiJi iM- £iei- 

CHLNESE JADE 

A O^m^matvm l^rnoovcrtxt Rttimw kmi OjumCtoma AmSTtm€^ 

By StiIK1.it OiAij_ii ScHT. With in lituniuctlEA by Sim CpctL Rii- 
mimr SKimi;, K,C-V 0*t Diiwtot of dw Vicwki ind ABkxi 

Sli^Boik. UifOkrtF^J by pcmiriaiciii w I litf Cnciijui Mi^eifv Qum M*fy+ 
With H fuil KTi« of aiuirisd™ qf thi IWani pfCMliictt Ilf ibi in of lU 
wikb Oti in Ikcilmikcoluiir uad 111 fr'Kn pbciCognpbht IftdiMiM 

^Mxmpht bclMwtnK to ll^L die Kka, HM. Qumi Siijy, H-ILtL 
Duke of Kent, iAd enba Bngbth md CiKiun^Lil privi^tv iivt pubkk 
Smtlt 4to. i:lotK D ^ 

ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT 

By J. A Loom Ktdk. 'R^ri«cn with ipedsl itjfciwc to tbt ttxk 

4atJ ebi puitEiiki decocitod thi; Ainerittn market- Ij^TlifsJy 
iUuii£ii«d. £x Qd. 

HNGUSH CON\*HRSATION PIECES 

by SidiivivU. StTOMX* iiubi^ i»f ^"SouBpem itL A pktd^ 

Sumy cif Dotnaiic Ptntmit Gcquim mkI ibeir htiuren dimng the e\shi- 
tontb iml ninn«mb ccnoifA W^b ^ C^roj lod loocuNbioEiie PktH 
ilLurraiinff dx of fame yu puifflwt, fmmna mod uokso^ ipodi of 

b before untHiblbhed. Hid fofmtnti A wNki *fid iitr«iw npmCTiiiwfi of 
Ereiteto|ineuT fCHl^ ii^-vnd fiuiKiiU; ^j^urei. Wjib ind hJjilortoiL 

Docok ito. mch. gilt. tii.nc«« 


NARRATIVE PlCHTRES 

By Sii-EriVineLL SmnO- Thu lUKf n^mK to the ame HiTbnr'i pcppuUir 
*X«iw»ikMi Ptettt - fwkw i ojmjwbepiiTT itiidy of ibe punw 
iflccdota mmi ilaTy In FakIhuI dming ibi bmt kh yran. TJe wTwfe of 
|r|oit»rib- CiJMib>rou|tI'* I'MMeJU ZofliiiTj Tumei* Gociziiiik Rcw liiidfo ni 
Cnuckihuik. wdfck 1;:^ Frith iir Jlt m i fitHl bi this S <diKU iiui 

OTct tiA QxKKKbtomc niuitiacKiiti Cioiffi 4'^i tkHb, gfl-t. iii. oct. 


FREXai PAINTING IN THE XlXnr OaNTURY 

8y jAMiit tiAVPB. Cotttakning n Hnu In colw iml ^ in nt«)e«|wtn^ 
^iib Nouri Lift mJnrm lod nkiufta by SfcViBip mo i ftiftofipt 

by ALTiirp Futn-nmn- Both bi ictwdiMbip bt^k 

ibtstild form otk of the Iuidi wod ibcbi dettniiiTc ™i dcvoiBd to j» cewt 
iubb^. TJa ptCfurft lUuttiiEni i« nmiy nil nkcn from pliriK coft e c i k™ ^ 
Htber CtMiiuKiitiJ t* Aiocdcin^ Ctrm OiMhj gut. act- 

It 
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CHINESE AKT 


IncliMlm,; 40 InirodDOtoo bj Rocin Pit ■wl urkk. ott P*toirat Salo 
pitc, UMom. Cennii^ Twtkl, Jjjt, HAitncJi wid LiicqiKt, etc., £ 



Hpio. uuJ t fimbur ,rf Kfle b tfaa ten. with imp*, twrki. tiU^ 
dynuttM. BC. Litsc royal Sni. ebih. ,|f. ^ “** 

THE DURUNtnON Af^C^/NE AfO.VOGR^EHJ 
NO. [I.—SPANISH ART 

^ InmpJMon tleTwv of .\n^tttcfuiE. Pabtlcji, Sctdciuic, Textiles 

^wmt^ Wo«fi-«h, M«^*otk,by RwWATft^S). ChJ^ tfaliSi 
^ a biix..cw kAt. Chowainr Wai. A. P. Kwnati:*, B, Raoj^IS 

tUvAK, «Qd P. OK AitnHAH«^ t«inciii«lt. 

tStSriv, ^ twirJdiiniuo* of Psiftriagi, 

t>^nnv€ Aff^ ikrtldin.p, etc^, IndtEdii^ « la fnll celiMr 

FiitbK aSo pkmtc bt JL R.,yd WSftb ™n« 

NO. JIL^EORGIAN ART 

twtnpriilflg rome too lubtwti. RoyaJ 4t(i, doth. itit. ««=. 


THE pR,\^KTNGS OP ANTOINE WATTEAU. 1684-172* 

.6 jtbe »nt«,*t^xr^t.“’£r^r‘ 

* 1?water-colour painting 

HISTORIC TEXTILE FABRICS 

•hrmt too ham ftoqi ValmeTH*, cu^ with 

ioctiidbir 4 SI ttpkAtf. aoj^ Amhtw'* Umvmj^ 

CRAFT OF OLD LACE 

* full ^)riaj■ll^ ...-WJ!?. ^ PwiWA, Coo- 

of Ttthnkrtit uui Tesmire, Ulmiixnwt 'il '’^S'yW uid in AonJilk 

smog 60 iponriKlti frtmi «esk tUsurnmt * b et^ir, 

L.*- Lirgc ito. choh. gilrK.^. ** P*™ ^ 
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FUUMITintE FOR SMALL HOUSES 

Bt a CbniiiMnfc I'lvtf* (if ii^oducc^ from 

F^Eainpbt mad VTocUnfi Dnirij^ bv the AuibiH^ villa Dhutn^ 

tinm fi tltf Ctoper rdMur- SiTEfttll 41^, cltMh* tv tK*. 

THE ART AND GRAFT OF HOME MAKING 

|l^ |il?WAUj GiHXMf. Gifium 4 ri.ir ?ttcdct^ Hum fend InfdnnArWi nn 
Hjfb tuJ^ofib im Tfekitt|e ■ liiiaH—W^mlJpAfiefli--Furt£bbltl^ YfeHuiit Roottli 
^PktqiTii—Kbcbctv—Noin^—Cferpct*-4!ii«feltii —thafi Get Dvi 
0^ Qtdcf^ ML Cjonfainin^ *44 wltb a Pbtei in iuit ccitivir of dc^or- 
■tiinc neh^irti^ ftinnoTw Pbc^»ipii|3lu of IiaiciiLtf*, Aud mwif Sketebet, 
PUoi uad Difegrunt. ScoxmI HdUuoa trriftcd. ftvo, clodv lv kd-nct, 

MODERN decorative ART 

A ^£00 of 100 eaajTijika cif IniEritii PeixrtfefkEi^ IHimtturc* 

ind OraiUf«iHl Eutufcl. By MlAUaJm ft. h-AuuIL Tht 
bijok it vTWijpd Hi KCiiurri^ nkiAH bi fiutn £»cb of rwm, ■ml giTiog 
itx TuRikhi^. EUukintwf by 140 pboftijtTi|)fiiic pUtd fend Ilf be 

vifb t>cmy 4tn, err ciiqw« ^ 1 f. Si. £d. ftot. 

DESIGN IN WOODWORK 

By Pnen v^bor of CMrinriTOrG^' ^ IDoj-rraittl 

bf ii fuU pegic dwtiji^ c«it|mting 1 |o dingtrMiti end 47 pleen from 
ptH^^replu ^ Mimiri, CocLit Teblt^ P^kc 3 ) 4 et» esc. 

Dctny duib. 6i. net* 

HANDCRAFT TN WOOD AND bfETAL 

A tlifKlbook fbt the Uc of TouLhrft^ StudcaEv {jnftuxacQ, tnd oiben^ 
8y jotw l^orme end Au^ieo }, SHiturr. WIfb mer Itiutmrkm 
from Htnlnipi end Pbotogie|ilu. Hfeb Edhkafi, rerited ezai enko^ed. 
t^rjie ?eu, cwk j™. (d, net, 

CRAFTWORK IN ^^ETAL 

A Flmnnry Teetboolc fcit T^bchexn. lituJnitK flaad WolkcnL 

Bji Au^|[l» f SHimtii, CompriEklg- 1 tcin of pn^TcteHi Lce»oni md 
EMfdjC*, UliljJtx*u 4 be nimeJtiijt Pulc* fmm tbe Antbue'* 

nbBwin4ffi« och wxoinMQ led by deolkd vmklnii dirt^tione, indiulin^ 
felio Pnedod Koi^ Ttlkke^ ml Mcdtinn %vq, ckiih. i«h ei». 

BOOKCRAFTS AND FCOKBINDIKG. A Fmrtk^ Qmttt 

Bt JOiDt T rnrK py Ml LriCBtci Colley ol Ant end Cfeftt, CtL^ 

Conodnlng ^ecuoiu wt HkronciJ Dei’vtnpmanv^ Tcnniii Banding Pmoatet, 
LctttTWvi* Peper^ eie^t with ttene ^oo illmoariiiut frum db^mm 

truJ adkycr^rmplu of Ofc^OOi end Ler^ tiro, dmb 

Be. Act.. 

WOODCRAFT; DliSlGM AND PRACTICE 

By Rumkt Koofek A hrpcEicaJ rcanuiJ t rarKrir of tip-Err-dtu 

■Ad iifUjind rrecimcnti fur tbc design eje4 aMmmmuo uf 4l nmmk ^ml- 
tufe end VKicdwork^ Hwc mix e«Jo peget of ««, ns-nr aturii iw tketchn 
4.nd db^nJiU bf the Auibiir^ COmprltaiFl^t bmtdird^ of JflWikill 
and 4p phnrDOTi(r?bt «r fumifnre daifftKi! tw ihe eMT efntuau iciini 
uadhidiuiL £upei royd avo, t-ie- ^ M. 

PRACnCAl CRAFTWORK DESIGN 

A Senifa Cffe MoatjSid'we A.™ BxAimju m IjATitEEVgec 

Curvi-MAarKC, amu Ci.ahu^ TiMchrr 

of NeoHework end Lcdilicr et Liiu^hbomugb CoJkgr. Wbb niunctotu 
plate* in -Dokiiur, kdr-ioiH end line trum tbe tucSjf't ilciigiiet tod frutu 
pbutD^ropln of fmiebcd objacna. iWyaJ lea. Hdf-ekirku la, ^ im. 
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COLOUR: A o? m SnroT amo Pticnci 

Si/** '•f of the Sebool o/ Art, llocV 

Auiotir» ofernmiia, og tljunm*—r h'lrmuiiLi 

”*r* Pnmieil In nJiw: giJbif 40 

^nipkt orOAwr Coialiinwioi. Cndinj. Toni™, «k^ IneiM&uT^ 

A COLOUR chart 

In c«ini^(.fl iritb Uie il»t« book, ComiitbiR of • drdt n Indm 

pnn^ b. Grided Colrwr. dio*tM 14 

ALPHABETS. OLD AND NEW 

the I>Erd.)T>nienroi tbe AlfifaibCT. Cimm Ini dodi, it^ST ■□rwuai of 

PEN PRACTICE 

TO tr' ?r^ ^ >«. w. lire «r k^rtlTi (Kl 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND IT.' DERIVATR'ES 

bJl^WitTu, d-cripdre W^lo^4lO 

lat THINGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS TO DO 

ittwiiiiig v|j utcO^biM^'oabiSjr® ***** STt*'**' '"•HtMf nwny 

C0I1JUI'. All lUl^ltiw ioiiKc ii ^'P® '‘“'g™ *“ 

MUira^^bnA ir^ r'*«t 

toi THINGS FOR GIRLS TO DO 

™'?«S PO» A BOY TO MAKE 

^ A C J^IOIITH. VTlth Nck. yft WtHfahnO 1WA» e. - . 

.rtKSSKdr 

***BTA^r^r ^l.rVNDYltAN TO DO 

o»ll« booki in tikc «crk4 b k kTihl -n*™ ‘I* 

«»fV .iricbo *nd 

fl 4 
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ART IM DAILY UFE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

By D. O 4 Ufcp An L«cc^ucf ibe Db<«un O^Ucfic^ 

A Ml cmt^kiocnl tfk ihe (r^^krwtng ■ Fmvwotd 

bj P. Jowett; A.H,CLA- a idof^ichcfliji^cOscitw fiit Teifben, SmUiStf 
tai Ail WiVEti^ tnufiji lif the PWsc q| Dmirkaj^ Pfiuin elul Uwu tW 
Figuix Dniwin^ ind AnimiJ l>riTing.p ^qddUng 5tu[K« mvi 

CMiUifU 0*7 O^-L N^peoi vn Cialie* 

Cntnpiiiktkiiu l>piA$n^ pwhiL W|cb t&Dtuta in colour ind ico 

^linmuoixi kO |uic kilf^taoc. Majiutn 8ini}^ clottL tOi. JkL OcL 

EVERYDAY ART AT SaiOOL AND HOME 

By D. D. Aivti. Whh «n (Tserimfd by Sif AticiiDd Switcr^ 

CLB^ Oxfotd- A Peai^Ufal CiFiine hoAcil (Mt tbo orv Boosd of EHunriaa 
*^$uffgcfrtaiaft h> Tcadacn^'* wid adepidblfr Iq Dakon btciiwwK ca^raia|qf{ 
fpujtuibj IwiKii OT Pt?wcf';Fmlatirn^p vUh kcxuioi tn 

Archii«traT»J Dawk've. Lin«aing« Sui44i^ C*2dU4, Laihm^fk, iml qihu 
CnfvL With 64 rtiM tn hiir-iacie, ffcica ihe Auihof'i Diwinm numctoui 
TuU-Mg? xmJ HttBUef Line UkixitnikTtii^ MiJ kf PIaI^ ItL 4£x>Jiq£r. S^Cmld 
Hilirinn^ lETliEd end aolargcd. htodiimi -dfirK. icm^ 6ch tacL 

PERSPECnVE IN DR-\WING 

A Litfodociofy AcwKit By D. D. Wbh an Imtoiiiwrfati 

by Pnif^eitu Aujvh Sbapt, Utc Ptoimoc d" Fine An* Unhrenftr eC 
RjodJn^. Vt'iib Smkiru tm the Cube« QlntJcf^ 

Rdkcc»CH, ha\m\ FexipcnkYc^ Ccuhnif mnd irhutni^ by 

100 ulii Sk^chfia, e FrJcuiilika^- ki folua 7 + iud npTtidiJctiflflii 

ffqfik nmtngnpthL^ Oovn ^4^ dotbp ncL 

sketching and painting for young and old 

An Elananmr PnKikd MawiL By D. D. •iih 1 Foicnord by 

LOfiiD BAPEN-rovmj- ^ith fbep^ oo: Uttj^HEhcted WnJih, & Dmj Out, 
PnedAe, the Firkt Skciadi Otii df <jtiiTfpdiltk4i^ MiHEntina 

ind FrafuJiig. UJniiated by 1 (rakdornt Fr^miiiTiee^, i pbCEA m line: ind 
iLiJX^iii&Ei, agM ^ t *'^*' ililif cxiJtkxiit lEtim ij** etiiiioE 'i ibdubei^ du^umi, eiE* 
CtttvH itiJ CQTcr^ li, Wi. ficr, df qoitrrcrncjai^ H, qct 

LAUGHS AND Sl^tlLES md Haw to Draw Tlitm- 8^ A A. 
Braun, Autimr of "Rpui:©^ Facw Folili" and Other wofk*^ 
Coeiiaiuing Plftsspii, pimed In i^uk nf mimwnt mcurnicKb^Qil aJiwIvsi^ 
buiJdinR up in iucccauve iiAg^et hanMTmw lik encn et ciT wt:ll-fanown palm¬ 
ed- C«ttprltijig jJxKM 109 ikcn:bei^ wkh ojndfi: ptoS endcoffikal 

dw^S^mrtm. OMnag 4 Tp^ dcronrlve UHtdi. ckrfb hack, |Lk 6d. m 

FIGURES, FACE5 AND FOLDS 

^ Faihknf] ArtbU, Ditn Dnl^nm, itld Alt ^mdemi. % AtiOLfllft 

j^auAKO BaiitJK. Q?aaJnki^ f ii dDcnr^nTire PlaCa^ giviiije owtt IHib- 
irvdKjfta iff thetiimr eod Dnpefy. kudixitng e df nude Mmi 

drnpeii icudiBi fiocn modeh •prciiaJly poia«i feU fkibiutt irork. 'Witb 
pnctiofcl fccid, Deei* dUurum, J^KUcr defuh, Altstunj ■JuJycii, ctL. Cheaper 
rciifttt Dc^ 4tdp *tm p*per mw«t lean itL i»t: udib^ gUi, la- ^ inct, 

THE CHILD IN ART AND NATURE 

A A, flRAU^i CDnmtning ebansn on AsiMiroyi DeTckraTcnTi. end 
kjcpfwbn, ami omt jm frum PbcMsogaplB im! 

til chtid pmea. eepfanbr-m, tha Cbikt H|p;e In Art. ScewJ Fdlti o o. 
4 to» b niH corcei^ i-n. £d. ftei: or cknb, ^l4 iti. A<L net. 
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A MANUAL OF HlSTOiUC ORNAMENT 

in Acwfir of ihf Dmkitifflcnt laf AuMtsxmK idd fiv Hkii^ 
Am ftw ibc urn $miknH Bf Hfniuitt Guuttu, 

A.ft.lrBA. Fifth Fi^iionp terAcd ip4 coUi^dL ■^qd [Uiutn- 

ciiMf fmni ifaQ Aittbui'S liKhhEiiin mmf twm Dci tbit 

Elullhjtl tram npcffi hmfm. mud l •«£»! tCiiei ql" tglcHtreJ and FbofO- 
S*ktei Of OnumcnE o( ibc On«i mad the MetuHafi^E, tuve 
doth. iMv td pei. 

A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT 

^ F. & MaiHB. ^tih [Miiirnikini of the Hitinenia md 

^ Apftitolcn cif [>ccond£ii; e-g. Ffr*, Ubocr*. 

Cnlwik^h, FiaiWi, JcRJkff. H44aldfi, cii;, grftuped od nrei 
DEprodwd The AoilMir'i tpccmll^f prtmfifd Dnvkijr^ With de- 

iCnpm^lwiiiiCMA iiib^ Ujlje tTTi.diJill, |ja.fsp<. 

THE STYLES OF ORNAilENT 

Proen 7km lo th: Mmk of dm XrXih Cenimr, A S«Sa of 

l^uinir^ Amniw m Oido, whh cbiciii^i^ wxi H« 

^ H «■ !^»v FJUil 

P.IU-Bj\. Omislifik^ ^ 6 o wrdi 400 hiti-pnoc I^im Exhihliinjt 

Ttpvrttd* EluiifgtW 1^ in^ doth* g^. f|»* w 

ABSTRACT DESIGN 

rf the Aji SdeiIoo, Gokiktinllt'i Cult™, jvtw Chml A arau«|id. 
^kimwiirc kecti,™ Wl Coudl^*?, HWttk, *tr, IlhaciuBl b) 

*TO domTtkk-^'Kt Authof'k kpcckt^'fuc^kuvd l>nwjiij^ 

pattern design 

Foi 1M5I^ in ■ pCKckul iwr rbe iltUkTrinr, Plumine, tnd i'ta- 

Jwniki k»f Refuted Ofin»jin5ii. Hy Lem p. |>*,. tumniniSf «buDt too 

»«. iinutKil (IliijtwU, fniro k^iodaUv rmri^ Dnvl^ 
•^^ujgf,q.h. die FntmpW Rtp«^ tE 

&.Jr Jtr 3 xs.."i 2 , 

NATURE AND ORNAMENT 

ShL^tf .£ »itt Rit> Matimm. or nekkr^n. riksunA 

DRAlK^INGb DESIGN AND OtAFTWORK 

dt «> 1 14 PlilBi. fmni Onvliiijn 

Vt r ^ Htdfrie tlnitaii: IVruni ItnUM 

HncolK Md Modrro Wemr 
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APPLIED AilT 

A OmJK of Stmif Id Ivh^wlpf» Piindng, wl HuHikJ^T^ 

fur rbt »df^ia>imictWi of Tscl^n^ Pimia mm Bf P. 1. Lnm, 

Hibtcir nf TJv -IVAhIO vui^ln^ 400 tttiihl)^ illyimttd 
bf I? Fkh;^ La Aikittr lad ki litie; paiaX nad h«lr-tefic^ lima 

^McbJi^pnrpOitTd < Lmw i u|f i aod phmiiA£i|iilii^ cnn^rHjJii^ % lObU qpf ovicf 
5,oeM> illimzmtlaQ^ Large wih^ jfUt^ iSk. net. 


TITE ART TBi\CliBR 

Bf P^ tm^m, PLrocior «l ihc Mttiamn of Fuie Ani^ LclusJ Suafufd 
Yuaiw IJnlvmLri^ «»i Ikfitur iif Tie A onnfirc' 

neentfe CompidSiituni ot Art TcOtbing tdmiL, Su]i|^t!N^l» enil .Meibodi 
luAcd upon lim icadki^ wdniuli nod Oodiqpca bt ibo Lltdccad Sl^tei 

asml ^hcT ouQBttin. O^tiinkiA ^09 |irtanadf tUknlrwiJ brf 

rke» m (ctlciDt md ebont l^oco ^tHimiotii in lino, pcncO iml wiHb iruin 
tbc mdjdlf^ppqimmd drivkt^ wUh 

Lbt^ 4vo, cbtL net. 

MUSIC niROUGH THE DAKCE 

Rf Eiv^lits- S*i3»^Eii^ M.fLS^T- A bjUKUKiuk fui mwcbm end 

mdcntt, thtrirb^tf Wm m^tikd sewrwth hn becA inHiimced bf ibe florboc 

ibfOti^iar the i^itv he n baLf iiHU pk.im uui h^' nmncivui 

hi atuikw l> 4 uce Euidpki b? idAn/tuuj^ VC'oi^-Kuni lod a 
Liiuck bf Rnrr aw iJtoJ aKbulolp ^i^dium cki«h 71 6cL net. 


MODELLING 

Hf P. J. GolU*. O^talntnp Quipteri on Fl^iiic ^todcIlL£lg: Rxlkf Worb; 

CacDfmlrkui; CMtbif: Gdetrae Mualiiirti^ etc. With » rm 

wul OrnBErvTit^ OluRTTiiDd bf ah^mt 10 E^tei of itiyfn esid ponfettv 

II PUus Sculpture 4 aiJ mu 3 f EJne titr» ^Lltp 

Ifl, net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF LINO CUTTING AND PttLNTlNG 

Bf Ci.AUiMi P^ioirr, «niJ>iw nf “'TinlcfT, Witb -i J^'Micword bf 

J. B. Q^rOM. I'rredii^ Eh^iiyjifcrtjjLi C^tlltbiir^ Prinllne, Ajiimlktfel^ 
vTlth T7 tiTjfeJf | kl tuU Cokw^ fbc 

DuiiinT «nd oebete, itul «!» dP|jtoTni njul frbm 'm virktu TkU 

Sto, ^jcmnilte Lwonii, ja till- oeL 

PKACTIGAL VC'OODCAR\TNC 

Hf LtiuNTPH Rivn. TliLrd Hd^nlrxi, rrviKd «iid ctthr^eiip in T'ut) l%iti: 
f» tluruuxTOLt WtK>DCAi¥?»«i+ ertiltaidiH^ "Him* oa ^'«iclEifTtei-'* 
TT ug iiC a i nn JlbniretPinib, ounf fnlE-rad^^ fcticti Dfxwfitgi 41 ^ 
gtlplif gf Carrbig ■ i|icmtignJ|i« £xaiit|ii^ uldl di^llilh 11. Aov^-tJCffU Wout^ 
CAKVAA '^'Icb nticRCtiMt itzuif fiiU-|«^ ffum iiui 

Fhot^iffnplii of Libiurk iiul fiiodem carrinfl^. f&nf tm. Limp 

Irttccc^ |L nek r^rhi m two piu^ Lo uTr ^Jume, cIoiL, j^Ut^ itm. net, 

SAMPLERS AND STITCKBS 

A llfodbiMib of ihc 1^1)0 tkkeerV riit. Rf AndfnttD CiriifiiiL 
OuminbiH 40 fuLlfirAj^ ReproJm^iloca frojn PbiACUgraphi, d FfucitkrKcc 
Eft cciWt^ end ttf TeJt Tlunl tyiikio, lei^ikal BCid mkrged- 

Oown 4to* boatilt^ cu»i^ hidi. net. 

ft? 
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MOOBRN DESIGN IN aMBROIDHRY 

IVp KejikX 4 Irbmtncr Bad Iuncxor 

CnTa to ihc BoMti 04* Bifucirm. iidhcd bv Davw C 4 myrdt 

m the dsTr cm naoiiat] liftfi, wliij ciuwn 4 Cirdt^vc 
bmkim, cbt Vahx rtf line, RlUngt, T«ie VaLc^ O^Ukee, cel IHmimal 
by 4 Ffikoi b •cdIciu^ 74 Ptwaci|fi^ of Ibbbcd tamfkrK All t|«d&Uy 

^kni^cnw i Hid m^Mkai by iW itt (FThtll^ line In 

dw trxi. I^Egc Sto, cwtbf ti. kL ncL 

STTTCH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS FOR E^tBROlOERY 

Btj 4 ^ 4 X 9 HuxnoNjcnw, DimuEibg |t pdga vtih 4^ pbuicucipbic 
cxHBpln cm 14 i'UiM of HmpEi: md cdiscztre AtiHirr^iv t 

FmniijFpAoee bi ciJbtif ud tjametmm Tesri [Lburmtiuu nf Stnehrt ind 

Meibodiu CfCKro 4 to^ palmer vc^m^ ji, ffet;«!□ doth* 41, net 

CANVAS EMBROIDERY 

4 MhtibI fm- ^TUiieim Hut ^\jxa«run by IjOLUA F. C^Clinmg 

4 I 4 nrit;iCRd F^jritkpifix, itfid X 4 tpedoJi^ 

febnvlsi^t Stildai^ ud iKtbciii. JUciJltifri dakmg 4t?>, \j^mr viappen, 

tv net; or IxHtoil In dotK 4^ rat. 


ENGUSH EMBROIDERY. 
BACK-STITCH 


1. IMUBLE^RUNNING. on 


B| LjjutiA P. Fihcl. ^ih CI^UiK^ttd PmninnjM^ to tncEba^ dapwn 
^ t>£4igni. And f Plami ifrom rhmogivim of 10 Endiib 

Hid Coptic bAfttfibert, coWaAlng uufttmtu P^uctm hmI ModTet, Wib 

Tcit Kia » by F.m Cyrtnwu^ E4nbri:«lert roebef, 

Vbicliefliei idtrMil oE Am, Uiufonn wib "Cntm SiflibtCiUcH.'’ Lintc 
obJcQa **o. pjptt ^ftppeni, )f. or: W luwtli, dtKh iMcb. #. M 

ENGUSH ELMUROlDERr IL CROSS-STlTCH 

ftv botHU f.Pva^ ■ Cwloutcd ltniQiJ«t!il««r, |o ipeeblir JcrtH 

Mlaic of « t flala frooi PiiuPtjgnpht of 

1 ^ W0[iifrii Hid OhpxtL Coinptuiiau 41 iutrlpCtL mrinif 

Hundred* rf j^iteem nid Wiib t»rK^ Tettmtlm Ae&c Ijt 

Pmf^rr fl, (w*i, hie SMe PtofcMor uf Wi» Am, OifonJ Unira- 
•iTy. Ltu;te wblddjf 4», fsper T«J.f»eii, )*, (ic 4 ;oi bi«ht.<loth htik. 4*. net. 

O.LUSTIL'^TED STITCIfEFlY OECORATIONS 

bj- WcNTFWM bt. Cl4«j(.. CoHiilidnf tlx Aitduw'i tceckllr 

i-inxp CM «X&1 or^cxE AfwiTW Bjfflfcfi 
l;fcnfcni». l>(ieiin, t«nenr» iniWoiM ttbkssn* lueli •* 
Jnetudiitijj m ciiluittRl TWfU|*kiE, JnirexhuitoTT Tcif 
C»rrxn 4 io.t.jepi)-ewnM*p«i. 

ART IN NEEDLEWORK 

P- Oat xid Mart Docwj, F«bUi 

Ubijtmft* tnil mmy Plain 

Si oh ^dlkmta; Eiinmle, of Al..dnn hr Lhmtui CfcaiTT. 
*( 1 .*^ **" Ji Mhl Dtfatn, OiMiJnin^ tte ftifEa, 

sQ 
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THE "PILACT1C.4L DRAWINC" JHRJfif 
COMPOSITION 

fin Aimlni* <if «Iw Wndplbi .rf PlootW CntU. C 

R.fl,A. With chfltfthfff Ml Tow, "7^ 

i^ci iikjMciE* Mi dk^rmns 6 iikti3i » oobur^ Mftd ifl ilhiMnrldai 

fmni frai migitm. MttL tru te*- “i- 

ANI^(AL ANATOMY AND DRAWING 

Bf EiJTMH Kcwul Uiutnuiod ■■ of rktrt in tfedlmak of tt* 


i^ottiQr> Dmtmn fif Hdrim, Oxi*, RtiiJ Wmi 

rrpn^tjnic hImi RsufWttt, Dctilli, MC, loamiliil^ ^ nUMfrtW 
iwi TOtilW U'^TT tjfara-tg^ laf Mu^k*^ Bmm. MiocL lOfc M+ncl- 

PEN DRAWING 

A P&cnaiJ M*nni4 nn Tedjdgp^ S^iCp Tdturt* 0T 

SI flLLWomK CoDtiitika lect^i™ on Hworr— 

Figtttti, P™ MKi H-n£--Sryk «! 

tectutc—Watt—^tiioumc flhlarmwn^HiinKrtw Uirw^ 
Adt«t3«i™?itt—PisMiici, ’wTib loo of iIlDitMttocii hr^ ttirf 

pen diitJifhT pfUft of ptwoi pod fKimf mm . n*- » 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OP SKETCHING 

A CompwhfflOTc Trt»ri*» on i^e Pi^rtl* crf Slwiiing Isy meihod* 

Bt SAtxpDTf A.R.I^Ah Tae Awhw <Ji»U 

n^-Pm, Fte^. OR _tj»^ CWR 

n«M • oMttpkfe HCiHiDi of (be TflchratpE itf oeh. lUtnirveu ^ 
of Inlf'tatK kDiuiiUion i»4 4 flabB H COKMr, f(tHn Uie voek 01 
'tnifni Medi I^OL t9(> £cl* DOli 

the art op drawing in lead penol 

By tA»w* SKMfrt, A HXSJi. A iSwiwil Mmial deeltog ^fh MtwiA, 
TEchdouC, Np*e» W(1 SWliinjr* BdUlng u[>. Fwtas anii Styk, Pt<p«C«> 
RoroduciiiNi, *(t. SwiwkJ Rditiini, WTwd «nd ct^^. Cmn^K 
fij i~ jf lElib tu rrpfuducikKiii of tckda) t>°uii <lMWi«ig» m 
ind Swapet. Rgiint^naJW, lk»k-1UiBtrtlbitHt ett btal *vov K*. 6il. 
oet 

SKETCHING IN LEAD PENCIL 

B* |A»«m AJt.l^. Aa tniiudaeUwffl ^ tbe liimmitwr'i-An 

« DMwiuc itt PeoriJ,'' hu* dcaJiuig eniirtly wirb (■fcardiing dilleira- 

tfiied rmniliC iTuktRit til EdlibiGd Otfvin|{i. A riwika) muiiiil for «bc 
AicMcRt. Snukm DHrArmn CmiwiiwiB (it f*KM md Uktntmm*. 
by veU httCBtn udib In (be mcttiucn, ind by ihr nilhiir. T** W- <1*<- 

sketching from NATIJRE 

A Pr»i;TlE>l Tmthe oft ihe Prinedtta of Wci^l Cwnpialilflft Bjf F. J. 
CtAu. CSoice of Siuolcet ind PiuminK tw Sks*»—Ttio**— 

f ill Cmdioillj-Mtl:—-JtijflTip'lm frwi^ the Old Miiocti. Wiih 0 1 litti 

ht cxdcKir» firnncTOBi ^ttiTO ihe AuthtU" i wMi ■ 

iciici by pM* nwi*^ tif Lindiapc i'^knimg^ ^to*. 1 t?i- W. nd* 

drawlng for art students and illustrators 

By Aiunt w. SL*iif, ConikhilrtK mo ptsf*, wi‘li iJJ 

iA Sepi*. tncKily rnlliimc I'Uie*. fiwn Owi-lup bv OkJ end Mo«*e«i 

AdiM Sflcciaii Bdidncvi rrrbed md cnlai^DiL (tdu dock in* nrt- 
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ART AND UNDERSTANDING 

Bj- MjiHiMjnr R Blumy (M. R AnnHx^), Unuct md Eumw pp 

Ati, ffnihof i>f ‘’An «iui Coaqlcr^i;’' «r, A ooixipuvtWv of jJtx 

Mctt uiidcrh^ ^ fTKhicTti^ fiktofkl Bfiil dewvi^ im 

^lUe^n^tMulnitgdikvfxtieniiir^ ^rIi so dapicfi on (j^wr 

Ttdioknje, fnawoun, Pwm. tit; f«il CuRtntg^a OB 
chtf ZlltuiiMrkidk; ipd « mtofuit littholfw of nsdifti^ ipataiMiOik.ptx 
md TCEUL inciudl^ 17-5 tUunmtkifu of punfbl^ dtsvinf< i jct fl wg i u re, 
dcctiipiirc <3t4cai» etc* foum ibc w«t 4 of piio^Tt ^Hllrifin^ iph 

iraMicza w snd ow^ rja. w- 


FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGN 

^ IxKiB IL OtAbWMiB. [Ihumtcd if ii un w iwH txamnlei oT Kbsiric 
(Muoq ttiiw, l^tpliiuiqrT SlimfKt bt (he AiMbtw, PiKtne SnxfM, ud 
• lerie* of about Do luO-fuge and tkaiUr ?iiirt of OMU emiW f ai )' ISifaiiM 
Do«mgi hy vall.known uiixii. Uiss In^ cfc*h. Ti, 64 oet. 

U%'iNO SCULPTURE 

A fteetiKf of Ksfirmian in the flunum Rfouc. By BaATUM Pux. lod 
Yvomnu Ckamtiat. Vilb an fabtoehal ami i kojji^iJn ]mmii»Tjnn by C. 
= .^???^ , Ounpwiw a Sem of *? full-fw SiuDm of 

^*'wARipifowithdcBfri^ieSii^ Small alo,dntiK, 

ROUND THE WOIU.D IN POIJC TALES 


A Acglor^ Treauueni By Raam. NL Plfluijeo, ii Talca fmm 
hto^ Aftkx Amiialla, etc, loltj b a Eimk ei*y ttyfei Dtitb rj iUiii- 
tiWHMH tnun i]nvin|(i ann pboroKiHipbi, Swi bouiti a*, net; dbtlit jh wt, 

DINNER BUILDING 

A ^ of cfwtiTiWn^ a»^ ttmmciiwi te die hkiUe Ana of 

CDokhg and E^ln^, 1U riu«i by IT, TtWw MBW W £ilou aa 

hn o^a tiy by Ctinn Pa^uv. A aarin of 41 kaisbi, itimuktinB hot 
pcwocal tyiei utl a^b wiNjcni « The Petwt ni«i«. 

TW^ iTKOUpotiTlOD httndnala of Itc^ 
mapra of aU kiuda Cbwpar rewue. Foji STOi ehjih. Ww j t*. «. 


TJiE SHELL' 


Gt/H>£jf TO TT£E COUNTfBS OF 
ENCLAND 

F«h Cunudobag 10 to bp FSdjjca, illtiioalail ntaDnly b* nltfiHvatmlu, 

Wtih naip. ato. lU Ikxibb blfldiiii[. XL Al. eai exeJt ^ ■ f 

[ra/^r mil tw^.' 

tlMMiniae, Ditvuer. I>,.,«i: Kafir, Swwxarr; ^’um: 
Bet.aiKVHauatiiaai H^xtatma; Nnann.'UMJit.tKD nnl "■- 

tifliinte}. 


_ i3ias 

DvsilJUJ iiitDiH 


A^TTFORfi'J' FfCTOR/>U. GrWET 

envEf 


TO HUROFE/IN 


L STOCKHOUr, 
I1A,MI1URC. 


n, COP£Nf!AGIi>;. jn, AAfSTEJiDAM. IV, 

and W'atcruara, nitdnotac IhtlLJinffi, 
of w«« air«tiae togdS 
itTfiSiTr^ li^ by Gwiffny gUbcav With 'Unabt l 4 r..tmilott 

^ .nfomtaiixu eapek™. Sipxxm *«, hi a<l(f »ma. 
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BATSFORjyS COLi-ECTORT UBKARY 

A Stfki of Hjjufbooki b7 pfoirkUofl MonriMikHi 

nmi^ TiJw to OidnA;»iifidiiri« Gwctonip J>iipierK uiil SiwknTL Fjicb 
Tobsnx racm iU l konxlL^tU to iti mad h iHufEWCtS 

by ilcpiwdutfkin* toCokinr tnd irmn tTyictigaf»J?i. TTi^ mf^oon 

irt If lUable^ tro^ doth, gilL, (rtiA <«. net 

OLD ENGLISH FURNTTURB. Hy F. Fnw iml B- Wkli 

94 lUtuirtiiqai. NW Smp^u*9M- 
OLD FFWTER. By AIalcouw WriJa fa6 llbuimtooL 

SHEFFTliLD PtATE- By Bitim WnLP*. With iii tnicum^LWA. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Akdil^ SAci_fCL ^'lih y9 
dutch pottery and PORCELAIN- By >** fCiwjftiJifl- With J4 

lltufiRiicinL 

porcelain. 0t WlLUAH BiTWTtJK- With ftill-p*ae lr%i5i lOuiirMHlB 

ly ctnqipiex ^ 70(1 CouiiiTki uul I^akIl 


ENGLISH QUILTING. OLD AND NEW 

A COMCIW RJtVUFt EuSAliml lUia. ■£» H hrrurWl MctmUi 

und Pmctkil Dicottnini foe wrotyna. UluAcaicti fonm iiii4tnk*vi. 

of jiul Toiib, *™1 watSit |o of 

from Devon JWhl Spoktim, Dotfuiin, aai ab^uaiL *Bd td 
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